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MEMOIR OF EDWARD EMERSON BOURNE, LL.D. 
By Epwin B. Suirtu, Esq., of Saco, Me. 


_— life of a lawyer in active practice is an anxious as well as 
an exceedingly busy one. His engagements bring him in con- 
tact with all classes, and with a large proportion of the individual 
members, of the community in which he lives. Identified in his 
own pursuits, either as adviser or. as adversary, with those of his 
neighbors and fellow-citizens, by.his conduct of. their affairs he may 
acquire no inconsiderable professional | repute among them ; but, as 
the interests upon which this rests are local and transitory, his repu- 
tation will be so too, unless it be based upon,something of wider 
scope, of more general, public and permanent concern, than the 
ordinary contests of the legal. forum. 

He who, in the full possession and exercise of his powers, has 
turned aside from occupations so personal in their character as those 
of the advocate, to seek a more extended field, and to explore sub- 
jects connected with the early history of the state, and the lineage of 
its founders, will obtain a wider and more enduring recognition of 
his services, and especially deserves to have some memorial of his 
life and labors preserved in the archives of a society established for 
the promotion of such studies. Such recognition the subject of this 
sketch requires at our hands. 


Epwarp Emerson Bourne was born March 19, 1797, in that 
part of the (then) town of Wells which was afterward incorporated 
by the name of Kennebunk. Here, with inconsiderable exceptions, 
his life was passed, and here he died, full of years and of honors, 
on Tuesday, the 23d day of September, 1873. 

He was the second son of John and Elizabeth Bourne. His 
mother’s maiden ‘name was Elizabeth Perkins, and, at the time she 
became the third wife of John Bourne, she was the widow of Israel 
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Wildes. There had been issue of each of these former alliances, 
so that nine children were brought together by the union of this 
couple, and six more were the result of their intermarriage. John 
Bourne certainly enjoyed the happiness of him who hath his quiver 
full of them. His first child, by his wife Elizabeth, was Israel 
Wildes Bourne, born Dec. 25,1795. “In the days of his (Israel’s) 
infancy,” writes Judge Bourne, “my father had ‘nine small children 
and one at the breast ;’ those of husband and wife, under previous 
dispensations, having been adopted and identified as one family.” 
He adds, “ We have no specific account of the ages of the several 
children of John Rogers. Yet it is not at all probable he could 
exhibit such a rank growth of humanity as was developed under this 
roof. Here were ten children, the eldest but nine years of age: 
olive plants enough, one would imagine, to give life and cheerfulness 
to any fireside. I cannot imagine any other method of taking care 
of and feeding them than that of calling them together and throw- 
ing food into their midst, as we do to a flock of chickens, or as the 
Patagonians do to all the members of the household ; counting them 
while in the operation, to see that all are safe, and then, without 
further trouble, leaving them to take care of themselves.” 

Beside the two already named (Israel and Edward) there were 
born to John and Elizabeth Bourne two other sons, Thomas and 
George W., and two girls, Julia and Olive. All the sons are now 
dead, but the daughters survive : Julia, as the wife of Henry Kings- 
bury, Esq., of Kennebunk ; and Olive, as the widow of the late Capt. 
Ivory Lord, of the same town ; both well-known and highly-esteem- 
ed citizens. 

These successive marriages of his parents connected Judge 
Bourne, more or less remotely, with many of the families of his 
native town, and added to his desire and facilities for obtaining in- 
formation of its early history. As Judge Bourne remarks, the 
size of the family made it impracticable for any one child to claim 
any very large portion of parental attention exclusively to himself 
while nothing peculiar in the circumstances demanded it ; so, these 
boys grew up in the open air, with love of field sports, and with 
rugged constitutions which such a life in childhood would naturally 
superinduce. The rod and gun were familiar to his hands in Judge 
Bourne’s boyhood, and, when he no longer cared to take the long 
tramps which indulgence in these amusements necessitated, even to the 
last years of his life, he delighted in sailing and deep-sea fishing, 
as well as fishing from the rocks upon the coast, and used to go to a 
house near the beach for several weeks of every summer in order to 
gratify this taste. His baptismal names were derived from the mar- 
riage of his maternal grandmother, Susanna Perkins, with Edward 
Emerson, of York, in 1794, three years before Edward’s birth. In 
his childhood he encountered and safely passed the dangers which 
threaten every active boy, from accident and disease, having his hair- 
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breadth ’scapes from the perils of flood and field; especially those 
which were naturally incident to his fondness for gunpowder. After 
exhausting the advantages of the local schools he was sent, in 1811, 
to the academy in South Berwick, where he pursued his preparatory 
studies. He was admitted to the freshman class of Bowdoin College 
at the September commencement of the succeeding year, and was gra-~ 
duated from that institution in due course in 1816, in the class with 
the late Randolph A. L. Codman, a lawyer of Portland, of brilliant 
but erratic genius, whom he called “the most eloquent member of the 
bar in this State” ; the late John S. Tenny, chief-justice of the supreme 
court of Maine; Ebenezer Shillaber, of Danvers, Mass., and Prof. 
Alpheus S. Packard, of Bowdoin College, now the sole survivor of 
this class. Kindred tastes, and associations connecting them both 
with their alma mater, have continued and strengthened during 
their long lives the friendship between him and Prof. Packard. 
Immediately after graduation Mr. Bourne commenced to study 
law in the office of George W. Wallingford, in Kennebunk. 
He prosecuted his studies there and in the office of Thomas Bigelow, 
of Philadelphia, till the October term, 1819, of the court of 
common pleas for the county of York, when he was admitted to the 
bar. Acting, doubtless, under the same motives which James Sulli- 
van says actuated him in the choice of locality, to wit, that as he had 
to break into the world he could most easily do so in the weakest 
place, the incipient attorney directed his steps to the little town in 
the county of Kennebec, which, since its first organization, has been 
successively known as Freetown, Fairfax, Lygonia and Albion. It 
was then called Fairfax, but, for the time being, is called Albion, 
unless its fastidious citizens have lately bestowed upon it some new 
appellation, not known to the memorialist. Mr. Bourne, after a very 
short trial,—constrained to decide quickly by the unexpected removal 
of an old lawyer from the adjoining town of China to Fairfax between 
the times of Mr. B.’s first fixing upon that as his future home and his 
actually going there to reside,—determined to return home, and did 
so, on foot. He proposed to open an office in his native town, 
although there were already three lawyers there, two of whom,— 
Mr. Wallingford, and the Hon. Joseph Dane, nephew of the 
Hon. Nathan Dane, whose name and fame are associated with 
the “ordinance of 1787,”—were prominent members of the bar; 
but in March, 1820, Maine became an independent state, and 
in the organization of its tribunals Jeremiah Bradbury, of 
York, was appointed clerk of courts for the county of York. Mr. 
Bradbury accepted the position, and, to discharge its duties, was com- 
pelled to remove to Alfred where the courts had been held since the 
early part of the present century, and which continues to be the shire- 
town. About this same time another of the York lawyers, Asa 
Freeman, moved to Dover, N. H., and the third, Isaac Lyman, 
died. These occurrences offered to the youthful aspirant for forensic 
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honors and emoluments, an advantageous opportunity, of which 
he did not hesitate to avail himself. In October, 1820, he went to 
York, occupying the office vacated by Mr. Bradbury. The situa- 
tion here was agreeable to him, the town having considerable com- 
mercial importance, which the railroads had not then destroyed, and 
great social advantages. York was then an old town (for this new 
country), having been settled in 1624, and called Agamenticus, a 
name still borne by a mountain in its limits, well-known as a land- 
mark to coasting vessels. In 1641, Sir Ferdinando Gorges endowed 
it with a city-charter, by the name of Gorgianna, and designated 
Thomas Gorges as its first mayor. It was laid out regularly, with 
provision for the anticipated rapid increase of population and busi- 
ness ; for which it possessed the advantages of a commodious harbor 
for vessels of the size then built, a river “navigable to the village for 
craft of 250 tons, and several miles further for those of lesser draught. 
It retained the name and organization given it by Gorges for more 
than ten years; but in 1653 it was organized into a town under its 
present name by the commissioners appointed by Massachusetts. 
Though never attaining the degree of prosperity and power which 
Gorges contemplated it would possess, the town is still attractive 
for its scenery and situation, and for the cultivation of its society. 
Mr. Bourne was a citizen of this ancient borough only for a short 
time. At the first election of representatives of the new state in 
the 17th congress of the United States, Mr. Joseph Dane of Kenne- 
bunk was chosen from his district, and, by his advice, Mr. Bourne 
returned once more toward the close of that year (1820) to his 
native village, then no longer a part of Wells, having been the first 
town incorporated by the legislature of Maine and given the name of 
Kennebunk. Here Judge Bourne remained till the day of his death. 
He succeeded to the office and business of Mr. Dane, under an ar- 
rangement between them, and had the use of his large library. 
Under his auspices a “ Literary and Moral Club,” or debating society, 
had been formed ; so that, by the office business and these public dis- 
putations, Mr. Bourne improved his capacity to discharge all the 
duties of his profession. Mr. Bourne was married October 31, 1822, 
by the Rey. N. H. Fletcher, to Miss Mary H. Gilpatrick, born Nov. 1 
1799, daughter of Mr. Richard Gilpatrick, of Kennebunk, who was 
born Nov. 7, 1753, and died Sept. 15, 1828. This lady was, like her 
husband, of a very social, lively, hospitable disposition, though both 
possessed profound religious convictions and feelings: faithful to 
these, and to every call of duty, Mrs. Bourne was highly esteemed 
as well as beloved, by her husband and by the community in which 
they occupied a conspicuous position. Never possessing great physi- 
cal strength, it continually decreased until she died at her home, 
March 23, 1852. Four children were born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Bourne: Julia Maria, born June 15, 1825, died Noy. 18, 1851; 
Edward Emerson, born July 12, 1831, and now living in Kennebunk, 
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engaged in the practice of law there, in partnership with Joseph 
Dane, Esq.; Lizzie Green, born June 20, 1833, died upon Mt. 
Washington, Sept. 14, 1855; and Mary Olivia, born July 6, 1842, 
died in September, 1843. 


As is pong of every young lawyer in a small town, Mr. 
Bourne took an active part in the municipal affairs of Kennebunk 
from the time of his entering upon business there, though frequently 
the predominance of adverse opinions excluded him from official po- 
sitions. From 1828 to 1833 he was one of the selectmen; and from 
1826 to 1831 inclusive, he represented his town in the state legisla- 
ture. The sessions of 1830 and 1831 were stormy and prolific of 
debate. In the former Mr. Bourne was the sole dissentient from 
the course advised and pursued by his political associates, and which 
proved fatal to the party in this state. He was elected in the fall 
of 1830, for the last time, to the legislature. As the election of 
1831 approached, he had become doubtful if his daring to be in the 
right alone was quite acceptable to his party, and declined to accept 
a renomination. He devoted himself to his business, only varying 
it by lectures, addresses and exertions in behalf of the temperance 
reform which had just sprung into notice. Having acquired reputa- 
tion and confidence, he began to argue his own causes in court, and 
soon had more litigated cases than any member of the bar in York 
county, though others may have done more in other branches of the 
law. His name first appears, so far as we have seen, in the reports 
in the suit of Wells vs. Kennebunk, 8 Greenl., 200, in which he 
successfully defended the latter from the action of the mother town. 
At that time the Hon. Prentiss Mellen presided over the court, 
Simon Greenleaf, afterward professor in Harvard Law-school, was its 
reporter, while Ether Shepley, then U.S. senator and afterward 
chief-justice, now living in Portland, but then of Saco, his brother, 
John Shepley, John Holmes, Daniel Goodenow, Nathan D. Apple- 
ton, Joseph Dane, sen., John Fairfield, Amos G. Goodwin, 
Nicholas Emery, and Moses Emery,—who alone, of all this illustri- 
ous company, still clings to the pursuit of his chosen profession,— 
were conspicuous members of the York bar; and no other county of 
this, or any, state could show a more brilliant array. No telegraph 
wires then served tosummon parties and attorneys to the county-seat, 
and no cars ran to carry them thither; so, especially at the winter 
terms, all the lawyers were accustomed to go to Alfred and remain, 
a jolly company, during the entire session of the court. This inter- 
course strengthened the feeling of good will and the esprit de corps 
which has usually characterized the relations of the members of the 
legal profession in this county ; and its influence, spread by the exam- 
ple of the elders, has favorably affected, we hope, the present prac- 
titioners. The case upon which Mr. Bourne particularly prided 
himself was one,—reported in 23 Maine Reports, 527,—in which he 
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successfully defended a local magistrate, sued for acts done in dis- 
charge of official duty, in enforcing the liquor law of that day; 
though to prevail, Mr. Bourne had to argue that an opinion of that 
“giant of the law,” Chief-Justice Parsons, rendered in Com. vs. 
Cheney, 6 Mass., 347, was erroneous ; and that it was so, he full 
convinced our court, the opinion to that effect being drawn by Mr. 
Bourne’s old classmate, Tenney, who had become a justice of the 
supreme court. As a lawyer, Mr. Bourne was faithful to his 
clients in every sense of the word; not merely that he would not 
be corrupted by his adversary,—for such instances must be extremely 
rare in the profession,—but in that he spared no proper effort for 
success. If he would not betray his cause to the enemy, neither 
would he sacrifice it to ease, or indulgence, or by allowing his atten- 
tion to be diverted from it. Nor would he permit one to prosecute, 
by his agency, a claim not well-founded in law or fact, as he viewed 
them ; if he prosecuted any such it was because, in that instance, his 
judgment, and not his purpose, was wrong. 

In 1838, when the whigs elected Edward Kent governor, Mr. 
Bourne was appointed state’s attorney for the county of York, being 
superseded by a democrat in 1839, but re-appointed when Gov. Kent 
was again chosen, in 1841, and again yielding the place to one with 
more popular political opinions the succeeding year. His discharge of 
the unpleasant duties of this station was creditable to him, his indict- 
ments being carefully and skilfully drawn, so as to leave no loop- 
holes for the escape of rogues on mere technical objections ; and his 
prosecution of offenders showed the proper tempering of justice with 
mercy. When this office was first made elective, a year or two after 
he had vacated it, he was the whig candidate for the place ; but the as- 
cendancy of the democracy in this county was then so decided that its 
nominee, the Hon. John T. Paine, who afterward removed to Boston 
and died there, was easily elected. The whig nomination was merely 
complimentary, and valuable only as showing that those tendering it 
were satisfied with his conduct while he held the position and believed 
that it commended itself to the popular judgment. Very naturally, 
while in full practice, his office was sought by students; and his 
cheerful, friendly disposition, willingness to impart information, and 
the facility with which he did so, as well as his interest in those about 
him, and the opportunity for observing the details of legal business, 
rendered it a desirable school for the learner. 

Among those who availed themselves of these advantages in the 
outset of their professional studies were Mr. Bourne’s cousin, the Hon. 
Hugh McCulloch, late secretary of the U. S. treasury, a native of 
Kennebunk ; the-Hon. Increase S. Kimball ; M. M. Butler, late law- 

artner of Senator Fessenden and now associated with his sons; 
Joseph Dane, James M. Stone, Edward P. Burnham, gentlemen 
well-known to the people of this state and county. 

In 1856, when the office of judge of probate first became elective, 
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Mr. Bourne received the nomination for the place and was chosen by a 
large majority, The term of that office is four years. He was four 
times elected, so he held the position from the first day of 1857 to the 
last day of 1872, inclusive. In Maine, rotation has generally been 
treated as the cardinal doctrine of political faith, and has been rigidly 
observed in practice ; but Judge Bourne’s fitness for the place was so 
obvious, and his discharge of its responsible duties so preéminently 
satisfactory, that no attempt was made to dislodge him, but he re- 
tained his office till failing health and strength warned him to retire. 
Those of the York bar who were brought most before the probate 
court, and who had best known Judge Bourne, gave a valuable gold 
watch to him, after his retirement, not merely as a recognition of his 
judicial capacity, but as a tribute of respect, and, especially, a token 
of the friendly relations which had always existed. The position he 
occupied was rather important than conspicuous. It did not offer the 
opportunities which the supreme bench does for establishing reputa- 
tion, as Judge Davis has done in New-York by the famous trials 
there last November ; but the daily routine of probate business is of 
vast consequence to the community, and faithful labors to so dis- 
charge them as shall best advance the public interest, are of incal- 
culable value, though they may not challenge popular applause. In 
the course of a single generation almost all,—certainly, more than 
two-thirds,—of the property of the county requires the action of this 
court ; and during more than half this period Judge Bourne deter- 
mined this action. The same funds frequently present themselves to 
the court several times; while in the hands of an executor, of a 
trustee, and of a guardian, involving nice questions relating to the 
discharge of trust duties and the property of beneficiaries whose de- 
pendent situation commends their interests to the watchful care and 
consideration of the court. 

A great deal more than mere accurate knowledge of the law is re- 
quisite ; so much depends upon the peculiar circumstances of each 
particular case, and of the parties thereto, that a correct appreciation 
of the relations of life, of the requirements of social position, of what 
is to be conceded to the conflicting claims of those connected with 
the decedent by blood or marriage, and of creditors of his estate, is 
demanded. In this tribunal, more than any other, much has to be 
left, necessarily, to judicial discretion, which Lord Camden called 
“the law of tyrants ;” saying, “it is always unknown ; it is different 
in different men ; it is casual, and depends upon constitution, temper 
and passion : in the best, it is oftentimes caprice ; in the worst, it is 
every vice, folly and passion to which human nature is liable.” 

So to have exercised such power over the estates of his fellow- 
citizens for sixteen years as to meet with universal approbation, 
proves that caprice, temper and passion have not been allowed to 
affect the decisions of the court, but that reason has sat at the helm 
and a calm and deliberate judgment, taking counsel of experience 
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and common sense, has directed the course pursued. Not only the 
substance of his official decrees, but his manner of presiding, inspired 
confidence in Judge Bourne. Always courteous, ready to hear, 
never (so far as the writer has ever learned) in any single instance 
showing any sign of impatience, temper or dislike toward any prac- 
titioner, he did not hesitate to decide any case as he thought right, 
without regard to the relations which, out of court, existed between 
himself and any party or counsel. Few men, indeed, have ever 
passed through so long a life with so little hostile criticism bestowed 
upon his conduct, and with scarcely the slightest imputation upon the 
motives for any official act, or even for the expression of personal 
opinions. In contested cases he must frequently have disappointed 
one or the other, if not both, of the litigating parties ; but no suitor 
ever appeared to suspect any more than that his cause did not present 
itself to the judge in the same light that it did to the party. Not 
more than one or two of the cases appealed to the supreme court of 
probate were decided in that tribunal adversely to Judge Bourne’s 
decision. The only objection we ever heard advanced against Judge 
Bourne’s administration of justice was that he was usually too liberal 
in his allowances to the widows of those whose estates were settled 
in his court. This accusation, made by an heir or creditor, was one 
Judge Bourne would hardly have cared to repel. Doubtless he was 
especially careful to protect the rights and interests of those whose 
tender years, or inexperience in business, or unhappy condition, 


seemed especially to need protection. The aged widow he thought 
more to be considered in the distribution of her husband’s property 
than the athletic heir who looks upon her continued existence as a 


wrong done to him in “ withering out a young man’s revenue;” and 


he would allow the mother and little children something for their 
temporary support, even if he thereby reduced the creditors’ dividend 
from seventy-five per cent. down to seventy per cent. Though his 
own modesty would have shrunk from such a use of Scripture, we 
think the language of Job applicable to him : 


“The young men saw me and hid themselves: and the aged arose and 

stood up. 
ST ee ee ee ee ce ee i i ee 

“When the ear heard me, then it blessed me; and when the eye saw me, 
it gave witness to me: 

“ Because I delivered the poor that cried, and the fatherless, and him that 
had none to help him. 

“The blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon me: and I 
caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy. 

“T put on righteousness, and it clothed me: my judgment was as a robe 
and a diadem. 

“T was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame. 

“T was a father to the poor: and the cause which I knew not I searched 
out, and I brake the jaws of the wicked, and plucked the spoil out of his 
teeth.” 
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The true foundation of Judge Bourne’s successful administration is 
found in the general conviction that in his decisions he was guided 
solely by a sincere desire to do right, regardless of all other con- 
siderations, and that he acted in the fear of God, and under a con- 
stant, ever-felt sense of his responsibility to Him. In early manhood, 
April 5, 1829, he became a communicant of the first parish (Uni- 
tarian) society in Kennebunk, of which he was an active and zealous 
member ever after. In 1819 he became a teacher in its Sunday- 
school, and was connected with it for fifty years, nearly all of that 
time as its superintendent ; having first taken charge of it in 1826, 
and held it till his death, except a single year that he surrendered it 
to his brother, George W. Bourne. His life was an example to the 
successive generations of his scholars of christian faith and fidelity. 

It is not merely in the legal, municipal or civic record of our county 
that the name of Edward E. Bourne appears. Before the military 
spirit, aroused by the last war with England, had subsided, an artil- 
lery company was formed, of which Mr. Bourne was lieutenant, and 
the late Barnabas Palmer, captain ; and when a sufficient number of 
companies was formed to constitute a batallion, of which Mr. Palmer 
was chosen commander, Mr. Bourne was appointed adjutant. Thus 
it is seen that there was nothing that concerned his fellow-citizens, in 
any department, in which he did not take an interest. Nihil humani, 
ame alienum puto. By all this experience, as well as by taste for 
the work, he was better fitted than any other person to write the 
history of the town. Such a book was first prepared by him in 
1831, and read to his Sunday-school children. He has since written, 
at the request of the Maine Historical Society, a full history of the 
old town of Wells down to 1820, when Kennebunk was taken from 
it. This is an elaborate and ably, as well as faithfully, written work, 
in two large volumes, now ready for publication. Judge Bourne 
was greatly encouraged in these labors by the interest manifested in 
them by others in various parts of the country ; but he attributed the 
disease which ended his life to his close application to the investiga- 
tions which the preparation of the earlier portion of this book neces- 
sitated. The natural result of entering so long ago upon this field 
of labor was to extend the area of research beyond the limits origi- 
nally contemplated. Mr. Bourne thus became interested in the 
history of the earliest settlements of the state. 

In his remarks before the New-England Historic, Genealogical 
Society, relative to the death of Judge Bourne, C. W. Tuttle, Esq. 
thus refers to his interest in these themes. 

“ His knowledge on this subject was extensive and accurate. Con- 
cerning the Popham settlement, so-called, and its political and his- 
torical significance, he had very decided opinions. He contended 
that it gave to Maine a precedence in the history of the events of 
English colonization in America ; that it secured this territory to King 
James, and began the settlement of New-England. Nine years ago 
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he delivered in Bath, on the occasion of the two hundred and fifty- 
seventh anniversary of this settlement, an historical discourse, mainly 
devoted to the defence of the moral character of the colonists which 
had been assailed, and to the support of the position which had been 
taken in Maine in regard to the historical and political significance of 
this event. This discourse is marked throughout with candid reason- 
ing, and is distinguished for the thoroughness with which he examined 
facts bearing on the issue which had been raised. Many things have 
come to light since, strengthening and illustrating his arguments ; but 
he exhausted the subject at that time. Of the address above referred 
to, Prof. Packard writes me that it was learned and able, was re- 
ceived with much favor, and was published by the committee of the 
celebration. 

“Judge Bourne was an occasional contributor to the New-England 
Historical and Genealogical Register, and to the Historical Magazine. 
He kept pace with the progress of historical investigation and dis- 
covery in all directions.” 

In 1834 he joined the Maine Historical Society, to which he con- 
tributed valuable papers, many of which are preserved in the archives 
of the society. Upon the retirement.of his old friend and co-laborer, 
the Hon. William Willis, from the presidency of the society, Judge 
Bourne was elected his successor. Prof. Packard, speaking of his 
election to this position, writes: “He entered upon the duties of the 
position with his accustomed energy and zeal ; was uniformly present 
though living at a distance from the place of meeting, and his open- 
ing addresses contributed essentially to the interest and success of the 
occasion. By personal effort in securing co-operation of others he 
did much to secure material for these meetings. If others failed, he 
was found ready for any emergency, giving proof of the diligence 
and scope of his studies in the history of his own state as well as of 
New-England.” 

He always prepared two or three addresses in case others to whom 
the duty was assigned were unable or omitted to perform it, and 
several such were left unused at his death. The success of the “field 
days” of the society was, Prof. Packard informs me, largely due to 
his agency ; and at the close of one of them it was a common re- 
mark: “We owe our success and enjoyment of the day to Judge 
Bourne.” “No man, probably, was more familiar with the history 
of the county of York. He had thoroughly explored its public re- 
cords, as well as private sources of information, to which his profes- 
sional relations and his office, as judge of probate for the county, gave 
him ready access.” 

The cheerfulness, and even youthfulness, of spirit which he 
showed were not peculiar to, nor caused by, such occasions, but were 
an attribute and marked characteristic of his daily life to its close. 
The effect of this was apparent in his countenance and bearing, as is 


shown by the engraving prefixed to this article, copied from a photo- 
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graph taken only two years before his death and representing him 
very accurately as he was at that time. His liveliness of disposition 
was exhibited in his writings; and a gentleman whom he had never 
seen but with whom he carried on an extended correspondence, 
relative to historical researches of interest to them both, expressed 
great surprise on learning from an obituary notice the advanced age 
of his correspondent. From his letters he had supposed Mr. Bourne 
a young, or middle-aged, man. 

In June, 1866, Judge Bourne was elected a member of the New- 
England Historic, Genealogical Society, and accepted August 1, 
1866. He was also one of the trustees of Bowdoin College, from 
which institution he received the degree of doctor of laws in 1872. 


Judge Bourne was married, Feb. 16, 1853, to Mrs. Susan H. Lord 
(née Hatch), widow of Capt. Tobias Lord of Kennebunk. This 
lady survives. There has been no issue of this marriage, but it 
proved a peculiarly happy one, as Mrs. Bourne sympathized with all 
the feelings and opinions of her husband, and shared his genial, hos- 
pitable disposition, to such an extent, indeed, that, in transmitting 
the testimonial before spoken of, the committee of the bar felt it 
their duty, and a pleasure, to express their obligation for courtesies 
received at her hands as well as those of Mr. Bourne. It was the 
deep interest that Mr. Bourne felt in every subject to which he thought 
it worth while to give any attention at all, as well as that conscien- 
tious discharge of every official duty, which characterized him from 
early life, that led to his being usually designated to important posi- 
tions in those associations of which he became a member, from the 
time he presided over his literary society (the Athenwxan) in college 
and after graduation, and over the Sunday-school, till he was chosen 
president of the Maine Historical Society. 

The common expression, “ he will be missed,” has a peculiar sig- 
nification when applied to Judge Bourne. Not only as the historian, 
the judge, the safe and prudent counsellor, shall we miss him, but as 
the bright, cheerful, christian gentleman. Perhaps it was this qua- 
lity, more than any other, that particularly endeared him to his 
friends. His cheerfulness under all the dispensations of the Heavenly 
Father (and he was called to endure severe afflictions in the removal 
of all, save one, of his immediate family, to whom he was tenderly 
attached) was remarkable. It was a cheerfulness founded on full 
faith in Divine Providence ; a faith which rendered the blessings of 
life more joyous while it sent a bright gleam through the deepest 
affliction. Jt did not fail him at the last. Contrary to the expec- 
tations of himself and of his friends (who had supposed a sudden 
death probable), he was, for the last three or four weeks, a great 
sufferer. He was obliged to sit in his chair most of the time, day 
and night, and could get but little sleep. His disease was of such 
a nature that some effort was required for respiration, and, when for 
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a moment he was overpowered by sleep, and, losing consciousness, 
ceased to make the unusual effort requisite, he was immediately 
awakened by the most excruciating pain which he could only describe 
as “running all through him,” probably caused by partial strangula- 
tion. Yet, when he was permitted to enjoy temporary relief, he was 
inclined to talk, and conversed with his friends in his old cheery way, 
seldom alluding to himself or his sufferings, but showing the same 
interest as formerly in others, their pursuits and enjoyments. He 
kept up his participation in spirit in whatever interested the commu- 
nity. Only a day or two before his death he reminded his pastor 
that the one hundredth anniversary of the occupancy of the old 
church, in which he had so long worshipped, would occur on the 
second Sabbath of next January (1874). He thought there should 
be some commemoration of the event, and remarked that he had 
contemplated preparing an appropriate address for the occasion. He 
referred his pastor to some minutes of facts in his possession, com- 
compiled for that purpose, and requested him to prepare the address. 
Judge Bourne seldom spoke of his religious feelings, even to his 
most intimate friends. It was a sacred subject to him; too sacred 
to be talked about on ordinary occasions. In his last hours, when 
suffering intensely, and when he knew he could live but a few hours 
at most, he several times expressed the wish that he might soon be 
released, but as to the untried scenes upon which he was conscious 
he was about to enter, he said but little. He felt no apprehension. 


He merely said to a clerical friend, with whom he had lived on terms 
of great intimacy for many years: “I have no anxiety about the 
future.” 


** Tlis was a faith sublime and sure.”’ 


It is very seldom, indeed, that the name of any citizen is so closely 
and thoroughly identified with every interest,—civil and military, re- 
ligious, moral, social, commercial, business and personal,—of the 
community in which he lives, as Judge Bourne’s has been for the last 
half-century with those of the town of Kennebunk, where he spent a 
life useful and happy to its close, without reproach, and where his 
death is universally lamented. 

Within the past ten years the shafts of death have fallen fast and 
thick among those who had long been known as conspicuous in the 
business pursuits, and highly esteemed and beloved in the social 
circles of this people. Even while this article is preparing for the 
press, another such gentleman, long associated with Judge Bourne in 
the affairs of the church and in commercial and social interests, 
greatly respected and beloved for his kindly bearing and benevolent 
heart,—Mr. William Lord,—has been removed from any further 
participation in our joys, and sorrows, and cares. 

‘* Nam nox nulla diem, neque noctem aurora secuta est, 


Quz non audierit mistos vagitibus xgris, 
Ploratus, mortis comites, et funeris atri.’’ 
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WILLIAM CODDINGTON AND RICHARD BELLINGHAM, 


ONCE CITIZENS OF BOSTON, ENG.—BELLINGHAM A MEMBER OF PARLIA-~ 
MENT FROM THAT BOROUGH—SUBSCRIBERS TO THE COTTON FUND—ME- 
MORIAL INSCRIPTION BY EDWARD EVERETT. 


By Davip Kina, M.D., of Newport, R. I. 


AVING visited Boston, Eng., for the purpose of making re- 
searches with regard to some of the early settlers of New- 
England, I propose to communicate the result of my examination. 
I was chiefly interested in determining the citizenship of William 
Coddington, first of the colony of Massachusetts, and subsequently 
the founder of the colony of Aquidneck, or of the Island of Rhode 
Island. Hutchinson, I think, states him as coming from Boston, 
Lincolnshire.’ But this fact has since been questioned; and con- 
siderable doubt has been of late entertained by historians in regard 
to the place of his birth or citizenship. Some years since I wrote to 
Mr. Pishey Thompson, who has written a full and accurate history of 
Boston, Lincolnshire, making inquiries about Coddington, and sug-- 
gesting my own views with regard to him. I received his rep 
expressing a doubt of his ever being a citizen of that place. ; 
Thompson corresponded with the family of the Hutchinsons in Eng- 
land in relation to Coddington. The results of these inquiries were 
subsequently published in the London “Notes and Queries,” but 
they failed to trace Coddington. Mr. Thompson, himself, in 
his history of Boston, distinctly states that his own native town has 
no claim upon Coddington ; and that he probably came from Alford, 
the place from whence the Hutchinsons came. The matter was thus 
left in doubt, from the want of authentic documents to establish it. 

In the first place, I examined the records of the church or cathedral 
of Boston. The following entries are found on the books of the 
church : 

“Christened March 8" 1626, Micha the sonne of William Codding- 
ton. Buried March 22 1626, Michah, the sonne of W™ Coddington. 
Christened April 17 1628, Samuel the sonne of William Coddington. 
Buried August 21, 1629, Samuel the sonne of William Coddington.” 

Besides, I found the marriage of Katheren Coddington to Isacke: 
Foztree, June 30, 1629. I did not find the marriage of William 
Coddington,’ but the verger, Mr. Hackford, promised to examine still 
further the records, with regard to this point. 

Tadd another extract: “May 3, 1627. Christened Jonathan, the 
sonne of John Humphraii, Gent.” 


1 Hutchinson says, “ from Lincolnshire.”—[Ep1Tor oF REGIsTER.] 
2 For an account of Coddington and an estimate of his character, compare Arnold’s and 
Palfrey’s Histories, and Durfee’s His, Discourse.—[Ep1ToR.] 
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It may be also mentioned that Herbert Pelham was likewise a 
worshipper at this church. 

By the gentlemanly permission of the town-clerk, Mr. F. T. 
White, I examined the records of the borough of Boston, aided by 
the assistant clerk, Mr. J. H. Green. After a long examination 
of page after page of obscure writing, without result, I was nearly 
on the point of yielding, when the welcome record came to my notice. 
It is in these words : 

“Borough de Boston 

- in Com. Lincoln. 

“An assembly holden at Boston the xxiv Day of September 1625, 

beinge Ember Day, before the maior, Alde'men and conion counsaile. 

. At this Assembly M* Willm Coddington is 

™ Willm Coddington made a freeman of this Burrough for the 

made free for v£ now paid. Some of v£. wh he hath paid and the same 
is putt into the Treasury.” 


I find, that it was the custom of this borough, to require the 
payment of five pounds into the treasury from those admitted to 
citizenship. Thus it was on Dee. 20, 1625, that Mr. Richard Belling- 
ham, afterward an associate of Coddington in the colony of Massa- 
chusetts, was made a freeman by a “fyne of v£.” The vicar of the 
church in Boston was supported by the government of the borough 
allowing him v£, and also five pounds trom the will of one Margery. 
Five pounds was quite a sum in that remote period, and fitting to 
the simplicity of the apostolical life manifested by John Cotton. 
The proceedings of the borough of Boston in the year 1630 and 
thereabout, reminded me, strongly, of the early records of our own 
country. I call the attention of antiquaries to these records of 
Boston, as an unexplored mine of curious research, which may lead 
to important discoveries. The following notices, which I copied, 
are interesting from the names with which they are connected : 


“ Burrough de Boston. At an Assembly holden at Boston at the 
Guildhall the xxvi™ day of February 1627 Richard Bellingham sq 
and Richard Chelet’ are elected Burgesses of this Corporation for the 
Parliament holden the 17 day of March next and it is agreed that 
Mr Richard Bellingham shall have first place in the Parliament. 

“17 march 1627. John Brown. Gent” is admitted a freeman of 
this Burrough for the fyne of v£ to be paid, when he is sworne a 
freeman.” 

19 Dec. 1628. Thomas and Richard Calverly were admitted free- 
men, on the same conditions. 

They have preserved in the archives of the church three rolls 
of parchment, on which are plainly copied the names of the in- 


, bm ves 4g name of Richard Oakley as the associate of Bellingham in this 
ITOR. 
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dividuals christened, married and buried during the ministration of 
John Cotton. ‘To these is attached the signature of John Cotton, 
the only one at present in the possession of the church. The follow- 
ing interesting record I copied from the church books, under the 
head of marriages : 


“April 25, 1632, John Cotton, cleark, and Sarah Story.” 

It was in the south-west chapel that I copied the church-records, 
the chapel that was restored in 1855 by New-Englanders, to per- 
petuate the memory of John Cotton. 

On a memorial brass in the south-west chapel of the church in 
Boston, Lincolnshire, is the following inscription by the late Hon. 
Edward Everett : 


In perpetum Jonannis CoTtonr memoriam 
Hujus ecclesiz multos per annos 
Regnantibus Jacobo et Carolo Vicarii, 
Gravis, diserti, docti, laboriosi ; 

Dein propter res sacras in patria misere turbatas, 
Novis sedibus in novo orbe quesitis, 
Ecclesiz primariz Bostoniz Nov-Anglorum 
Nomen hoc veuerabile 
In Cottoni honorem deducentis, 

Usque ad finem vitze summa laude 
Summfque in rebus tam humauis quam divinis auctoritate 
Pastoris et doctoris ; 

Annis ccexxv post migrationem ejus peractis, 
Prognati ejus vivesque Bostonienses Americani 
A fratribus Anglicis ad hoc pium munus provocati, 
Ne viri eximii nomen 
Utriusque orbis desiderii et decoris 
Diutius a templo nobili exularet, 

In quo per tot annos oracula divina 
Diligenter docte saucteque enuntiavisset, 
Hoc sacellun restaurandum et hanc tabulam ponendam 
Anno salutis recuperats C10.10CCC.LV. 
Libenter grate curaverunt. 


The citizens of this ancient borough entertain a lively and appre- 
ciating sense of the interest which the citizens of Boston, N. E., 
have manifested in their concerns; and particularly for the munifi- 
cent donation for the restoration of the noble temple, in which some 
of their ancestors listened to the sacred instructions of John Cotton 
before his migration. 


And here is the proper place to record the names of the subscri- 
bers to the Cotton fund. Those marked with a star are descend- 
ants from John Cotton. Those marked with two stars are husbands 
of wives so descended. 

Dollars, Dollars, 


**Charles Francis Adams 100 Nathan Appleton 100 
William Turell Andrews 50 William Appleton 100 
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Dollars. Dollars, 
George Bancroft 50 Abbott Lawrence 100 
Martin Brimmer 100 John foneey Lowell 50 
*Edward Brooks 100 Jonathan Phillips 100 
*Gorham Brooks 100 William Hickling Prescott 50 
*Sidney Brooks 100 David Sears 100 
*Peter Chardon Brooks 100 Nathaniel Bradstreet Shurtleff 50 
John P. Cushing 100 Jared Sparks 50 
**Edward Everett 100 *John Eliot Thayer 250 
**Nathaniel Langdon Frothingham 100 Frederic Tudor 100 
*John Chipman Gray 50 John Collins Warren 50 
$2,150 
2,150 dollars realized in exchange on England (including interest) £453 2 4 
George Peabody & Co. 10000 
Joshua Bates 10000 
Russell Sturgis 2000 
£673 24 





AGREEMENT FOR REARRANGEMENT OF THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS LINE OF THE ARMY. 
From the original in the possession of Cuartes H. Morse, Esq., of Washington, D, C. 
Cantonment, June 6, 1783. 

£ yx underwriters’ having this day consented to relinquish their 
immediate command in the Massachusetts line of the army, in 

order that the proposed reform of the line may be carried into effect 

as soon as may be, yet they do not at the same time mean that this 

shall be considered as opperating in any respect against any claims 

they might otherwise be entitled to, from their long services, or 

present Rank in the line, in case of a future establishment or reform 

of the army, 








J. Daniels, Capt. [6th Regt] W. Watson, [3d] 
Nathan Goodale, Capt. 5th] J. Fowles, Capt. [3d] 
J. Blanchard, Capt. 4th | S. Larnard, Capt. 4th 
L. Bailey, Capt. [2d] R. Lincoln, Capt. 7th] 
John Williams, Capt. [1st ] Luke Day, Capt. 7th] 
Benj. Heywood, Capt. 6th | N. C. Allen, Capt. 7th) 
Wm. Moore, Capt. tne Asa Colburn, Capt. 7th] 
Jer Miller, Capt. Ist | D. Lunt, Capt. Ist] 
David Holbrook, Capt. 4th] M. Wattles, Capt. 6th] 
Jons Felt, Capt. 5th] T. Turner, Captain 7th] 
Caleb Clap, Capt. 4th | Francis Green, Capt. Ist} 
Peter Cloyes, Capt. 6th | J. Turner, Capt. 5th 
Sam! Frost, Capt. 6th] T. Hartshorn, Capt. 8th] 
Tho’. Prichard, Capt. [3d] 


1 The numbers of the regiments in which the signers served, within brackets, are added 
by Mr. Morse. All the signers except Capts. Thomas Prichard, Asa Coburn and Mann 
Wattles, were members of the Massachusetts Society of the Cincinnati, and biographical 
sketches of them will be found in the Memorials of the Society of the Cincinnati of Mas- 
sachusetts, by Francis 8. Drake, printed for the society in 1873.—[Ep1ror.] 
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THREE HISTORIC FLAGS AND THREE SEPTEMBER 
VICTORIES. 


A paper read before the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society, July 9, 1873, 
By Capt. Gzo. Henry Presiz, U.S.N. 


if is a pleasure to have the privilege, this afternoon, of exhibiting 

to this society, through the kindness of their owners (two of 
whom are present), three interesting mementos of our national history 
and victories :—The flag of the Bon Homme Richard, 1779; the 
flag of the U. S. Brig Enterprise, 1813; and the flag of Fort 
McHenry, 1814. I am sorry their introduction has not fallen into 
more able hands; but in obedience to the behests of my associates 
of this society, I will endeavor to explain their history and satisfy you 
as to their authenticity. Their mute voices, battle and time-stained 
remains, speak more eloquently than can words of mine. 


THE FLAG OF THE BON HOMME RICHARD, 1779. 


Your attention is first called to the flag suspended over my head, 
which, though the smallest in size, from its age and history is worthy 
of the first place. It was worn by the Bon Homme Richard 
ninety-four years ago, during the action with the Serapis, September 
23, 1779, and there is reasonable if not convincing circumstantial 
evidence for the claim that it was the first flag bearing the stars and 
stripes ever hoisted over an American vessel of war, and the first 
that was ever saluted by a foreign naval power. 

The story of the flag is this:—About ten days before the battle 
between the Richard and the Serapis, Commodore Jones cap- 
tured a British man-of-war and her prize, an American armed 
ship called the Kitty, commanded by Capt. Philip Stafford. The 
Englishman had put his prisoners in irons, and on their re-capture, 
Jones, with retributive justice, transferred those bracclets to the 
officers and crew of the British vessel. On their release, the entire 
crew of the Kitty volunteered to serve on board the Bon Homme 
Richard in revenge for the treatment they had received from their 
British captors. 

Among these volunteers was a young man named James Bayard 
Stafford, a nephew of the commander of the Kitty, and the father of 
the present patriotic owner of this flag. Being an educated and ac- 
tive young man, he received an appointment as an officer on board 
the Richard. 

When the battle was raging most furiously this flag was shot away, 
and young Stafford jumped into the sea and recovered it, and was 
engaged in replacing it when he was cut down by an officer of the 
VOL, XXVIII. 2* 
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Serapis. His left shoulder blade was cut in two, so that in after 
years the bone separated, leaving his arm helpless, and causing him 
intense suffering. 

When the Bon Homme Richard was sinking, the flag was seized by 
a sailor, transferred by Paul Jones to the Serapis, and thence by him 
to the Alliance, when he took command of that frigate at the Texel. 
The flag remained on board the Alliance until the close of the revo- 
lutionary war, when the vessel was sold to Robert Morris, the great 
financier of those times, and was fitted under his auspices for the 
East India trade. Shortly after her sale, the secretary of the marine 
committee wrote to Lieut. Stafford, that by the advice of Commodore 
John Barry, and in consideration of his services in recovering the flag 
after it had been shot away in the action between the Bon Homme 
Richard and Serapis, the committee had decided to present to him this 
flag, the medicine chest of the Richard,.and a Tower musket taken 
from the Serapis. These relics were preserved by Lieut. Stafford 
until the day of his death, August 19, 1838, and by his widow until 
her death, August 9, 1861, when they came into the possession of 
his only daughter, Miss Sarah Smith Stafford, their present owner. 

About 1690, her great-grandfather, John Howard Stafford,’ was 
sent with troops to garrison the first fort in Norfolk, Va. It is said 
that finding its location unhealthy, he removed the troops to a point 
of land near Norfolk, which bore the name of Point Comfort in the 
early days of Virginia, is so called on Capt. John Smith’s map, and 
for many years has been known as ‘‘ Old Point Comfort.” 

His troops were after a while transferred to Wexford, Ireland, where 
‘his wife died; and he married Mrs. Catherine Barry, a widow with 
three sons, one of whom became the celebrated Commodore John 
Barry of the continental navy. His connection with the Staffords 
accounts for his interest in James Bayard Stafford, whom he ap- 
pointed an acting lieutenant on board the Alliance, when he com- 
manded that vessel, and afterward recommended to the marine com- 
mittee as the proper custodian of this flag. 

I learn from Miss Stafford that she was personally acquainted with 
several of the crew of the Bon Homme Richard, and that she con- 
tinues with patriotic devotion to care for their graves. They often 
called upon her father when living, who showed them this flag, for 
which they expressed the deepest reverence and not unfrequently 
shed tears, as it brought to mind the perils they had shared under it. 
One of these sailors, Thomas Johnson, a Norwegian, who assisted 


1 Miss Stafford has some ancestors and relatives to be proud of. On the maternal side 
-she claims descent from old Michael Bacon, a captain of yeomanry, well known to our Puritan 
annals, who emigrated to this country about 1630, and lived on what is now Mount Auburn, 
Cambridge, Mass. Two of her mother’s uncles were killed in the battle of Lexington: 
Lieut. John Bacon of Needham, and Lieut. John Smith of Natick, whose trusty swords are 
now in her possession. Their deaths are recorded in Gordon’s History of the Revolution. 
At the battle of White Plains, her maternal grandfather was mortally wounded, and is 
buried in the “ God’s Acre ” of the Old South Meeting-House in Natick. 

-Her father -was the grandson of John Howard Stafford and Aurelia Fairfax, both the 
children of British officers. 
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Jones in lashing the Richard to the Serapis, and was probably the 
last survivor of this celebrated combat, died at the U. S. Naval 
Asylum, Philadelphia, on the 12th of July, 1851, aged 93 years, 
where he had been for many years a pensioner, and was known by 
the sobriquet of “Paul Jones.” When shown this flag he recognized 
it as the flag of the Richard. Miss Stafford was a frequent visitor to 
him while living, and annually visits his grave now he is dead: 
a tribute the humble sailor does not often receive, whatever his 
services." Miss Stafford says her father was enthusiastically attached 
to this flag, and often said to his visitors that the British Lion had 
been made to crouch to its stars and stripes. 

The flag is or was about three and a half yards long, and two yards 
and five inches wide. It is made of English bunting, and is sewed 
with hempen or flaxen thread, and contains twelve white stars in its 
blue union, and thirteen stripes alternately red and white. The stars 
are arranged in four horizontal parallel lines, with three stars on 
each line. Why so small a flag, scarcely larger than a boat’s-ensign of 
the present day, was used, may be explained by the action having 
been fought at night, and because of the high cost of the English 
material, and the difficulty of procuring it. The flag has been sev- 


1 According to the records of the U. S. Naval Asylum in Philadelphia, Thomas Johnson 
was admitted to the asylum on the 11th of Nov. 1841, aged 83 years. He died on the 12th 
day of July, 1851. His remains were buried in the grave-yard on the Asylum grounds, but 
have been removed to Mount Moriah Cemetery, where the stone erected by Miss Si 
continues to mark their final —s . 

Johnson was the son of a pilot of Mandel, a seaport on the coast of Norway, where he 
was born in 1758. Inthe absence of his father, he towed the first American vessel—the Ran- 
ger 18, commanded by Paul Jones—into the harbor of Mandel. After their arrival Jones 
sent for the young pilot, and pay him with a piece of gold, expressed his pleasure 
at his expert seamanship which he had minutely watched during the towing of ship 
into harbor. He had made the port of Mandel for the purpose of recruiting the crew of 
the Ranger, and satisfactory arrangements being made with his father, Johnson was re- 
ceived on board asaseaman. On assuming command of the Bon Homme Richard, Jones 
transferred some thirty volunteers from the Ranger, among whom was this Thos. Johnson, 
who following the fortunes of his leader, went with him to the Serapis, and Alliance, an 
finally arrived with him in the Ariel in Philadelphia, Feb. 18, 1781, when 23 years of age, 
the first time he had seen the land of his adoption. At this time congress was sitting in 
Philadelphia, and several of the members were removing their families to that city. Appli- 
cation having been made to Capt. Jones to furnish a man to take charge of a sloop to 
Boston to convey the furniture of John Adams to Philadelphia, he appointed Johnson, 
who performed the service. “This circumstance often brought Johnson in contact with 
Mr. Adams, who knew that he was one of the crew of ere Jones, and wre yw 
must have been in the conflict of the Serapis and Richard, which having occurred so re- 
cently, was a subject of general conversation, Many of the sailors frequented the hall of 
congress, and Johnson became interested in listening and observing what was so new to 
him that he was a daily visitor. When the members found that the sailors were part of 
the crew of Captain Jones, they frequently left their seats, and came over to them to in- 
quire the particulars of the recent engagement. Mr. Adams particularly engaged the at- 
tention of Johnson. To use the veteran’s own words, he says, ‘a nervous sensation seemed 
to pervade the patriot as he listened to the description of the battle given by the sailors; 
fire flashed from his eyes, and his hair seemed perfectly erect; he would clasp his hands, 
and exclaim, What a scene!’ 

“ During the time inp | remained in Philadelphia, General Washington arrived, and was 

resented to congress; Johnson was present and listened to thé introduction by President 
Teneock, and the reply by the general. Some days after, when the sailors were in the 
hall, Mr. Adams brought General Washington to them, who kindly shook each by the 
hand, calling them our gallant tars! and asking them questions relative to the many suc- 
cessful adventures they had recently achieved. 

“ Johnson soon after left the navy, and en in the merchant service for some years, 
but eventually returned to it again, where he remained till near the end of his life’s voy- 


age. 
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eral times loaned for display at fairs and festivals. It was exhibited 
at the great fairs in Philadelphia and New-York, in behalf of the 
sanitary commission, and at the great fair in Trenton, N. J., in 
1862. A piece was cut from the fly of it at the beginning of our 
civil war, by direction of Mrs. Stafford, the mother of the present 
> anger and sent to President Lincoln, who suitably acknowledged 

e gift. 

‘The fag, with its twelve stars and thirteen stripes, bears evidence of 
its age, if not of its authenticity. Our flag, as established by law of 
congress, from 1777 to 1794 had thirteen stars and thirteen stripes. 
After 1794 and up to 1818, it had fifteen stars and fifteen stripes. 
In 1818 a return was had to the thirteen stripes. Miss Stafford, 
who was born in July, 1802, recollects this flag from April, 1806, 
sixty-seven years ago, when, as a great favor, she was permitted by 
her father to carry it across the street in a family moving ; and an aged 
friend of hers, now a resident on Long Island, recollects its having 
been shown to her, many years before that, and of being told that it 
was the flag of the Bon Homme Richard. It must therefore date 
before 1794. 

Why its union has but twelve stars, unless they filled it, leaving 
no symmetrical place for the odd star, is a mystery. It has been 
suggested that only twelve of the colonics had consented to the con- 
federation at the date of its manufacture ; but that is not so. All the 
colonies had confederated before the adoption of the stars in 1777, 
and the consent of Georgia, the last to give assent, was symbolized 
in the flag of thirteen stripes, alternately red and white, which was 
raised by Washington in Cambridge, on the first of January, 1776. 

In an agreement signed by Paul Jones, and the captains of his 
Franco-American squadron, June, 1779, it was expressly stipulated 
that the squadron should fly the flag of the United States. We may 
be sure, therefore, that the stars and stripes were flown in the fight 
between the Richard and Serapis as they had been in the fight 
between the Drake and Ranger, six months earlier, as Jones him- 
self has stated. 

The conflict between the Bon Homme Richard, an old condemned 
East Indiaman, the Duc de Duras, whose rotten sides were cut 
through and pierced for forty-four guns, and the Serapis, a strong, 
new and fast double-decked frigate of forty-four guns, which had just 
cost his Majesty a quarter of a million of dollars, representing double 
that money value of the present time, is one of the most remarkable 
and desperate naval contests on record. 

The vessels closed with each other between seven and eight o’clock 
in the evening. The weather was clear, the surface of the sea was 
unrufiled, and just as the Richard came within gunshot of her oppo- 
nent, the moon rose with unusual splendor, to reveal the terrible 

gle which was about to open to the anxious spectators who had 
crowded to the edges of the cliffs of Flamborough Head, which oppo- 
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site the scene of the combat formed the coast of old England. 
“What ship is that?” hailed the captain of the Serapis, as the 
Richard approached within hailing distance. “Come a little nearer, 
and I will tell you,” was the equivocal reply. “What are you laden 
with?” was the next inquiry. “Round, grape and double-headed 
shot!” replied Jones defiantly; and with that the Serapis imme- 
diately returned a broadside, and the action commenced. , 

Time will not permit, and it is needless for me to follow out the 
details of the fight ; they can be found in any of our naval histories, 
and are familiar to every school-boy. A particularly good descrip- 
tion of the fight is given by Dawson in his Battles of the United 
States by Sea and Land, it being collated from the official reports, 
English and American, and from several contemporary and reliable 
accounts by eye-witnesses. I propose to give only an outline of it. 

The ships were soon lashed together: Thomas Johnson, the Nor- 
wegian, and Paul Jones himself assisting to make them fast. The 
Serapis dropped an anchor, hoping the Richard would drift clear of 
her, but the device did not effect its object, the vessels continuing fast 
to the end of the engagement, and such a mauling as ensued was 
never before and has never since been witnessed. As has been said 
of General Taylor at the battle of Buena Vista, Jones was several 
times whipped, but did not know it, and finally achieved victory by 
sheer endurance. 

The vessels were ten or twelve times on fire, and alternately com- 
bating each other and the flames, which threatened destruction to 
both. At last a hand-grenade, thrown by a topman from the Rich- 
ard upon the main deck of the Serapis, exploded a number of 
cartridges lying on that deck from the mainmast to the extreme after 
part of the ship, killing over twenty and wounding thirty-eight of 
her crew, and decided the action in favor of the American ship. At 
half past ten o’clock at night, after an engagement of over three 
hours, captain Pearson struck the colors of the Serapis with his own 
hands, none of his crew daring to expose themselves for that purpose. 
As soon as it was known that the Serapis had surrendered, Lieut. 
Richard Dale passed on board and took possession of the prize, while 
Capt. Pearson with his officers passed over to the Richard and sur- 
rendered their swords to Commodore Jones. In surrendering his, 
Capt. Pearson rudely said: “It is with reluctance I am obliged to 
resign my sword to a man who may be said to fight with a halter 
about his neck.” Jones, with gentlemanly courtesy and becoming 
dignity, replied: “Sir: you have fought like a hero, and I make 
no doubt your sovereign will reward you for it, in the most ample 


1 


manner. 


1 Capt. Pearson was subsequently knighted by George III. for his heroism in this action. 
Robert C. Sands, the biographer of Jones, discredits the story of Capt. Pearson’s rudeness in 
delivering up his sword, assigning as a reason that Capt. Pearson was a gentleman. Gen- 
tlemen, however, sometimes forget themselves, and the story, often repeated in other biogra- 
phies and naval histories, rests on the authority of C. W. Goldsborough’s Naval Chronicle. 
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As soon as Lieut. Dale had received a prize crew on board the 
Serapis, the lashings were cut, and the Richard slowly drifted away ; 
the prize following her as svon as the cables could be cut, when a 
new danger presented itself. ‘The Richard was both sinking and on 
fire, and it was only by the assistance of the other vessels of the 
squadron that she was preserved long cnough to secure the removal 
of the wounded of her crew. An examination early next morning 
showed that abaft, on a line with the guns of the Serapis which had 
been served after the vessels were lashel together, her siding and 
timbers had been entirely demolished, a few {uttocks being the only 
support of her poop aad spar-leck. Mer rudder had been cut from 
her stern post; her trensums had been nearly driven out of her ; 
the flames had got within her ceilings and menaced the magazine ; 
and the pwups by constant use could hardly keep the water at the 
same level. 

After securing the safety of all that were on board, about 9, A.M., 
the 25th of September, the officer in charge, with his crew, took to 
their boats, and abvut an hour later the Bun Homme Richard, hay- 
ing fought her good fizht and finished her course, settled slowly into 
the sea and disapeared bow furemost. The Serapis was taken 

‘into the Texel, under jury-imasts. 

The loss of life was unusually severe. A writer in the Analectic 
Magazine states that the Richard had no less than one hundred and 
sixty-five killed, and one hundred and thirty-seven wounded and 
missing ; and that the Scrapis had one hundred and thirty-seven killed 
and seventy-six missing; lier whole crew at the commencement of 
the action having been three hundred and twenty. But these state- 
ments are deemed exagycratiuns and have beon denied. Capt Pear- 
son, in his oflicial despatch to the admiralty, states the loss of the 
Serapis as furty-nine killed and sixty-cight wounded, which was 
about one-third of her crew, and is probably correct. When a mid- 
shipman, I was informed by an old sailor who was on board the Bon 
Homme Richard, that she was painted black and the Serapis yellow, 
at the time of the engageinent.' 

This action, fought within sizht of the shores of England, exer- 
cised as important an influence upon our affairs in Europe, as did 
the fight between the Kearsarge and the Alabama in recent times, 
and was a parallel to it in that a portion of the crew of the Serapis, 
after her surrender, attempted to csvape in one of her boats to the 
Countess of Scarborough, or to the shore, as a portion of the 
=— oflivers and crew did escape to the Deerhound, a British 
yacht. 

The wonderful obstinacy with which this battle was maintained 
attracted general attention, and Franklin wrote home that Jones’s 


1 Jones, in his account of the batile, says: ‘It was then full moonlight, and the sides of 
2 Bon Homme Richard were all black, while the sides and masis of the prize were all 
yellow.” 
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name was on every lip for nine daysin Paris. The poets of the day 
were swift to tune their lyres in description of the fight. Chief 
among these was Philip Freneau, who has graphically described it 
in the lines beginning :— 
“ O’er the rough main with flowing sheet, A ship of less tremendors force 

The guardian of a numerous fleet, Sailed by her side, the self-same course, 

Serapis from the Baltic came ; Countess of Scarborough, her name.’ 

I will read you, by way of example, a few verses frum a homelier 
versifier, a favorite upon the forecastle, who appears to have been a 
sailor on board the Ltichard. His descriptivua is better than his 
grammar or the smootlmess of his verse : 

** An American frigate—a frizate of fame, 
With guns mounted forty—Goodman Richard by name, 


Sniled to cruise in the channels of Old England, 
With a valiant commander— Paal Junes’ was that same. 


** Tle had not cruiscd long before he expies 
A large forty-four, and a tweaty likewise, 
Well manned with boid scamen. weli laid in with stores, 
In consort to drive bi from Old England’s shores.”’ 
The writer of the ballad proceeds to say that Percy came along- 
ide “ with a loud speaking tiumpet,” whatever that might be, and 
chat Jones answered his hail and Lreadside, charging his men to 
stand firm to their guns, and cuntinucs : 
** The contest was bloody, both decks ran with gore; 
The sea seemed to blaze while the cavnors did roar. 
* Fight, my brave boys,’ then Paul Jones he cried, 
* And soon we will humble this buld Englishman’s pride.’ ” 
After several verses, which I will not tax your patience by repeat- 
‘ng, the poet continues : 
*¢ Thoy fought them eight glasses,’ eight glasses so hot, 
Till seventy bold scamen lay dead on the spot : 


And ninety brave scamen lay stretched in their gore, 
While the pieces of cannon most fiercely did roar.” 


But there is claimed for this flag a higher significance than it de- 
rives from having been worn by the Richard in her combat with the 
Serapis. You can decide what weight to give to the testimony. 
On the authority of Mrs. Patrick Hayes, a niece of Miss Sarah 
Austin, who became the second wife of Commodore John Barry, 
and who had the story from her aunt, it is stated that some patriotic 
ladies met in the old Swedes’ Church, in Philadelphia, and, under 
the direction of John Brown, secretary of the new Board of Marine, 
formed or arranged a flag, which was presented to Capt. Paul Jones 
by the Misses Mary and Sarah Austin (the latter the aunt of Miss 
Hayes above referred to) in behalf of said ladies. After the 
presentation, Jones procured a small boat, and, unfurling the flag, 


1 Four hourse 
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sailed up and down the Schuylkill, before Philadelphia, to show the 
assembled thousands what the national flag was to be. 

I have been unable to ascertain the facts of the case, or the date 
of the organization of the Marine Committee with John Brown for 
its secretary, and John Meyler as his assistant. The records of the 
old Swedish Church, which I have had examined, do not record 
such a meeting, and a diligent search of files of Philadelphia 
newspapers for 1776 and ’77 has failed to disclose an account of 
such a presentation." 

It is a well-known fact that Paul Jones’s appointment to command 
the Ranger, and the resolve establishing the stars of a new 
constellation and the stripes as our national ensign, were included in 
the same series of resolutions,’ and he has recorded that he was the 
first to hoist “the new constellation” over an American ship of war, 
when he assumed command of the Ranger, in Portsmouth, N. H., 
as he was the first to have it acknowledged by a salute from a 
foreign nation, February, 1778, in Quiberon Bay,* and that he wore 
the stars and stripes in the action between the Ranger and 
Drake on the 27th of April following.‘ 

What more probable then than that the flag presented by the ladies 
of Philadelphia, the first of the kind ever raised over an American 
vessel of war, the first to receive a salute from a foreign power, 
worn in the close ensuing victory over the Drake, and highly valued 
by Jones, should be carried by him to the Bon Homme Richard, 
when he hoisted his flag on board of that ship, be worn during the 
action with the Serapis, and be transferred first to her on the 
sinking of the Richard, and finally to the Alliance, when Jones 
took command of her? The original log-books of the Ranger and 
Bon Homme Richard, which are said to be in the possession of 
the Earl of Selkirk and Mr. George Napier in Scotland, might 
throw much light upon the subject. 

On the 17th of December, 1779, three months after the combat 
between the Serapis and Richard, the Alliance, to which, according 
to this theory, this flag had been transferred when Jones took com- 
mand, was lying in the Texel, and the Dutch admiral wrote to him, 
asking to be informed whether the Alliance was a French or an 
American vessel. If the first, the admiral expected him to show 
his commission and display the French ensign and pennant, announc- 
ing it by firing a gun; if an American, that he should lose no 
occasion to depart. The French Commissary of Marine urged him 
to satisfy all parties by hoisting French colors ; but Jones refused to 
wear any other than the American flag, and sent word to the Admiral 


1 Is it not possible this may have been the flag made by Mrs. Ross, and claimed by 
her Speaaet, Wm. J. Canby, of Philadelphia, to have toon the first starred flag ever 
e 
2 See Resolutions of Congress, June 17, 1777. 
3 Jones to Commissioners, Feb. 22, 1778. MS. diary of Dr. Ezra Green, surgeon of the 


‘4 Tones to the Commissioners, May 27, 1778. 
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that wnder that flag he would proceed to sea whenever the pilot 
would carry the ship out. 

At length, on the morning of the 27th of December, Jones had 
the satisfaction of announcing himself at sea in the Alliance, whence 
he wrote to M. Dumas, by the pilot: “I am here, my dear Sir, with 
a good wind at east, and under my best American colors.” 

Favored by a strong wind, the Alliance the next day passed 
through the Straits of Dover, with her colors set, running close to 
the Goodwin Sands, in full view of the fleet anchored in the Downs, 
three or four miles to leeward, and on the 29th reconnoitred the 
fleet at Spithead, — still showing her colors, —and on the first of 
January, 1780, was fairly out of the channel. Jones would, of course, 
consider the flag presented to him by the patriotic ladies of Phila- 
delphia as “his best American colors,” and hoist it on these 
occasions. 

Miss Stafford’s' faith in this flag as the veritable flag of the Bon 
Homme Richard is shown by the fact, that, unwilling to trust it to 


1 Miss Stafford is the patriotic elderly lady (I suppose I may call her so without offence, 
as she acknowledges to forty years over thirty) whose petition to congress for a pension 
on account of her father’s services, ninety-three years before, created such a sensation in 
1872. Her home in Trenton is a museum of revolutionary relics, and her doorplate is 
ornamented with an enamelled portrait of Washington. At the commencement of our 
civil war, she loaned twelve thousand dollars, all in double eagles, to the state of New- 
Jersey, to aid in equipping the first volunteers from that state. This was several months 
before the issue of any bonds had been authorized, and was tendered and accepted before 
any such security could be given for it. Others gave of their abundance, but this woman 
gave all of her substance,—ever trusting to her motto, “ The Lord will provide.” “ What 
is money without a country ?” she asked, when advised not to thus peril all she had. 

With regard to her pension, she writes me: “‘ Twenty-four years ago, Senator Clayton, 
of Delaware, presented my petition to Congress, asking to be allowed compensation for 
my father’s services. Senator Evans, of South Carolina, reported adversely, believing I 
was entitled to prize-money, but papa being a volunteer on board the Richard and not 
attached to her, was not entitled to any. Afterward, mama having received money from 
her relatives in Massachusetts, where she was born, and lived for many years, I thought 
no more about Congress for some time. In 1860 my petition was renewed, and a bill 
passed the house of Representatives, but did not reach the Senate. 

“In 1872, the committee on revolutionary claims, repeating a House report of the same 
purport in 1+60, reported relative to my father’s services as follows : 

*** It fully appears from the testimony before the committee that James Bayard 
Stafford pre he the Navy at the beginning of the war of Independence, and was in 
constant and active service, and in frequent battles, and remained in the service 
until the close of the war; that his om was captured by a British cruiser, and 
ee ge recaptured by John Paul Jones, when he volunteered in the Bon 
Homme Richard, where he received wounds, which, owing to unskilful treatment, 
broke out after a time, disabling both his arms. 

*** Commodore Barry, of the Alliance, writes that ‘ Lieutenant Stafford served 
through the whole war. At the request of the secret committee of Congress, 1 sent 
him with a message to Henry Laurens, Esq., a prisoner in the Tower of London. 
This duty he performed with great fidelity and success.’ It will be remembered 
that Colonel Laurens, ex-President of Congress, and ambassador to Holland to 
negotiate for aid in our revolutionary struggle, had been taken prisoner and confined 
in the Tower of London, as stated by Commodore Barry. The secret committee of 
Congress felt the necessity of warning Colonel Laurens not to make any terms or 
accept of any compromises which the British might propose. This dangerous and 
difficult communication was offered to Lieutenant Stafford, because his patriotism 
had been proved by his abandonment of a lucrative business for the naval service, 
his courage often tested in action, while his education in England and Ireland gave 
him a familiarity with localities and manners most necessary for success. Your 
committee have the affidavits of many aged persons, cognizant of the above facts, 
and of the difficulties of the service. Disguised as an [rish laborer, Lieutenant 
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any hands but her own, she has journeyed from Trenton to Boston 
expressly to enable me to exhibit it to you, and will return with it 
when this meeting is over. 


THE FLAG OF THE ENTERPRISE. 


Your attention is next invited to the flag worn by the U. S. Brig 
Enterprise’ in her action with H. B. M. Brig Boxer, September 5, 


Stafford walked from Wexford, in Ireland, to London, except the short ge from 
Dublin to Holyhead. The log-book of an American officer describes the fate 
Lieutenant Stafford would have been subjected to had he been captured in this 
rilous undertaking. ‘They were marched upon a floating machine, their bodies 
egs, and arms 80 ironed that they could not bend either; the machine was towed 
at high water to a gallows erected by government orders; the hangman made the 
ope os to the gallows, and left them to die at leisure—that is, by inches, as the 
tide fell. 

‘** It has been urged against the payment of naval service, that the revolutionary 
congress promised to pay the army only. This cannot be proved to be other than 
an omission, and is no reason why meritorious services should not be rewarded by 
us. Your committee believe that the sufferings and perils endured by Lieutenant 
Stafford in the navy were equal to those undergone by any officer in the army. 

** «To show how much was received by the navy in the way of prize-money, it should 
be remembered that only one-third was allowed to the captors. By far the greater 
number of the prizes were sunk or burned as a matter of necessity. Sixty valuable 
merchantmen were abandoned to secure the Serapis for she use of the naval service. 
It was long before the prize-money was distributed. In the instance of the Serapis, 
just referred to, the money was not ordered to be paid until the year 1837, when 

ut few of the captors were left to receive it. ° 

‘* «Lieutenant Stafford was a volunteer in this world-renowned action of the Richard; 
his name, therefore, was not on the rolls, and his daughter can receive no prize- 
money under the law. 

‘* « Congressannually appropriates money for secret service which requires neither 
patriotism, great ability, nor involves any danger. The pay for such service is 
always in proportion to the ability required and the hazards to be encountered. 

‘** In consideration of Lieutenant Stafford’s naval service throughout the war, of his 
wound, of the secret services rendered, for all of which he never received any 
payment or prize-money, your committee decide that the prayer of the petitioner 
should be granted, and report a bill accordingly.’ 

“ Following this report, on the 21st of January, 1872, the Trenton Bank was robbed, and 
my bonds stolen therefrom. I was then in Washington, and received a telegram from 
the cashier that all my means that I had deposited there were gone. I took the tele; 
to Senators Stockton and Frelinghuysen, of New-Jersey, who at once brought forward my 
‘Claim, and a bill passed allowing me seven years’ lieutenant’s half-pay, under existing 
‘laws, amounting to $8,000. So the Lord will provide for those in adversity, if we but put 
eur trust in Him. Probably you read of the passage of the bill in June, 1872, as there 
was much notice of itin the newspapers, on account of the patriotic expression of the 
members, and my being overcome at the time.” 

Of the stolen bonds, amounting in all to about the sum she loaned the state in 1861, she 
has only been able to recover $3,400, which, being registered, were duplicated ; the remain- 
der of the stolen property, including many valuable family papers, is a total loss. 

Til luck seems to pursue Miss Stafford’s investments, ot om from her that between 
four and five thousand dollars of the money granted by congress was invested in North 
Pacific Railroad bonds, the present value of which the recent financial panic has disturbed. 

1 The“ lucky ” Enterprise, built originally in Baltimore, in 1799, was schooner-rigged, 
mounted twelve guns, was of 135 tons burthen, and cost $16,240. In a cruise of eight 
months under Lieut. J. Shaw, she fought five actions and captured nineteen vessels. 
Owing to these gallant services, she was the only small cruiser retained in our navy after 
the French war. During the Tripolitan war she was always actively employed in the 
Mediterranean, under Lieuts. Sterrett, Hull, Decatur, Robinson, and others. In 1809, she 
went to Europe under command of Lieut. Trippe. Returning in 1811, she was rebuilt, 
her tonnage increased to 165 tons, her armament to fourteen guns, and she was altered to 
a brig. She cruised near our coast from 1811 to 1814, successively under the command of 
J. Blakly, Wm. Burrows, and J. Renshaw. While off the coast of Florida in company 
with the Rattlesnake, she captured a British privateer, and both vessels were chased by an 
English 74. Renshaw cast all her guns overboard in order to increase her speed. It 
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1813. It is now owned by Mr. Horatio G. Quincy, of Portland, 
Me., who has kindly loaned it for this occasion. He truthfull 
remarks, in his letter which accompanied it, that the flag which 
the dying Burrows requested might never be struck, is now al- 
most struck to decay, neglect and old age, the devouring teeth 
of time. The flag is, as you see, about double the size of the 
Richard’s, being seventeen feet nine inches in length by eleven feet 
three inches in width, and has fifteen stripes, and it may be sup- 
posed it had fifteen stars, arranged in three parallel lines of five each, 
though many of them have been obliterated by the causes above 
named. The union is eleven feet six inches, by five feet six inches. 
This was an old flag at the date of the engagement, and was 
ongees up only the day before with pieces of a still older flag, by 
- Metcalf, the sail-maker of the brig, who still lives and recog- 
nizes this flag as the one he worked upon. After the victory, the 
body of Capt. Burrows was wrapped in it when it was taken om 
shore and laid in state in the hotel of Mr. Coolidge (afterward a 
captain in the U. S. Revenue Service), to whom, drenched as it was: 
with the hero’s blood, it was presented by the surviving officers of the 
Enterprise. For better preservation, Capt. Coolidge sent it to 
the old Portland Museum, which citizens of that city half a century 
and less ago will remember. When the museum was sold out, and 
its contents scattered, Mr. Quincy obtained possession of this flag by 
purchase, and has held it in precious trust ever since. He writes. 
me: “I ‘loan you the old flag of the Enterprise with pleasure to 
exhibit with the other flags named by you. It stands as high in the 
estimation of all Americans, especially of a Portland boy, as either 
of the others.” He adds that “after the action it bore the marks of 


was of little avail: nothing saved the “lucky” little brig from capture but a favorable 
shifting of the wind. Not long after she sailed into Charleston, and was there made a 

ard ship. Her cruisings were continued after the war until 1822, with her usual good 

ortune, in the Mediterranean, West Indies, &c., under Lieut. Kearny. She was lost at 

Little Curacoa in 1823, while in command of Lieut. J. Gallagher, but her crew was saved. 
She was succeeded in the service by a schooner Enterprise, 10 guns and 194 tons, built in 
New-York in 1831. 

In her action with the Boxer, she was armed with 2 long nine pounders, and 14 eighteen- 
pounder carronades, and her complement of officers was 102. The Boxer was 182 tons, 
and mounted 12 eighteen-pounder carronades, and 2 long sixes. Her complement has 
been variously stated as from 70 to 100 men, Commodore Hull counted ninety hammocks 
stowed in her nettings, which would argue a crew of at least that number. The Enterprise 
had 2 killed, 12 wounded in the action; the Boxer, 7 killed, 14 wounded. The En- 
ps — 1 eighteen-pounder in her hull; the Boxer 18, and several of her guns were 

ismounted. 

The English, in all their accounts of the engagement, state that the Ente was a 
much larger vessel than the Boxer. Allen says: ‘ The Boxer measured 181 tons; the 
Enterprise 245, and had a crew of 120 men and 3 boys.” Brenton says: ‘The American 
schooner was nearly double her [the Boxer’s] force in number of men, and greatly su 
rior in guns and in size.” Ralfe, in his Naval Chronology, 1800-1816, does not mention 
or refer to the action. As the dimensions and armaments I have given are from official 
records, they can be relied upon. 

Old “* Wade,” who was gunner of the U.S. Frigate Macedonian in 1839, when I was & 
midshipman on board of her, was one of the crew of the Enterprise in her fight with the 
Boxer, and he told me that the Boxer fired two broadsides before the Enterprise returned 
a gun; and that when about two hundred feet distant, Lieut. McCall gave the order: 
“Give her the bow gun [a long nine], my lads; ” and this, the first gun on our side, took off 
the Boxer’s jib-boom close to the cap. The action was fought under topsail, and occasion- 
ally jib and spanker. The Enterprise had three ensigns hoisted. 
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fifty-nine shot holes,” probably chiefly from musketry, as the engage- 
ment was close and muskets were much used througout it." 


THE BATTLE BETWEEN THE ENTERPRISE AND BOXER. 
On the 4th of September, 1813, the U. S. Brig Enterprise sailed 


from Portland on a cruise to the eastward, having received informa- 
tion of several privateers being off Monhegan, and being, it is said, 
also attracted by the sound of cannon in that direction. On the follow- 
ing morning, in the bay near Pemaquid Point, a brig was discovered 
getting underway, which proved to be H. B. M. Brig Boxer,+to which 
the Enterprise immediately gave chase. The Boxer fired several guns 
and stood for the Enterprise, with four ensigns hoisted. When the 
vessels had approached to half pistol-shot the action between them 
commenced, and was continued for about a quarter of an hour, when 
the Enterprise ranging ahead of her enemy, rounded to, and raked 
her. Soon after this the maintopmast and topsail yard of the 
Boxer came down, when the Enterprise was enabled to take a posi- 
tion off her starboard bow, and continued to rake, until about forty 
minutes after the commencement of the action, when the enemy 
ceased firing, and hailed, saying he had surrendered. His colors hay- 
ing been nailed to the mast, could not be hauled down. 

Lieut. William Burrows, the commander of the Enterprise, was 
struck by a musket ball at the commencement of the action,’ which 
was then continued by Lieut. McCall, the officer next in seniority. 


1 The officers of the Enterprise in her action with the Boxer were :— 
William Burrows, lieut. commandant. Killed in the action, Sept. 5, 1813. 
Edward R. McCall, first lieutenant. a the service, a captain, July 31, 


1853. 
Thomas G. Tillinghast, second lieut. Lost in the Wasp, 1815. 
William Harper, sailing master. Resigned, June 25, 1814. 
John H. Aulick, master’s mate. Died Aug. 26, 1873, commodore. 
Bailey Washington, surgeon, Died in the service, August 4, 1854. 
Edwin W. Turner, purser. Died in the service, March 6, 1819. 
Kervin Waters, midshipman. Died of his wounds, Sept. 25, 1815. 
William F. Shields, e Resigned, Oct. 12, 1813. 
Vincent L. Lassier, “ 
Richard O’Neal, “ Resigned, Aug. 9, 1827. 
Horatio Ewart, gunner. 
John Ball, boatswain. 
Mr. Metcalf, acting sail maker. 


Lieut. Wm. Burrows was born Oct. 6, 1785, at Kinderton, near Philadelphia, the seat of 
his father Wm. Ward Burrows of South Carolina, who was lieut. col. commandant of U. 
S. Marines from 1800 to 1804, when he resigned. He was educated chiefly under the eye 
of his father, a gentleman of accomplished mind and manners, and at the age of 13 was as 
well acquainted with German as with his mother tongue. 

Lieut. Edward Rutledge McCall was born in Charleston, S. C., August 5, 1790, and was 
therefore but 22 years and 11 months old when the action was fought. 

Congress ordered to the nearest male relative of Burrows a gold medal with “ suitable 
emblems and devices.” As no portrait of him had ever been painted, the medal struck in 
his honor contains on its obverse, instead of the usual effigy, an urn standing on an altar, 
on the side of which was his name. A gold medal was also presented to Lt. McCall, who 
continued the action, bearing his effigy on the obverse. The reverse of both medals re- 
presents the action, and has the same legend and motto. 

2 Lossing says he was assisting the men in running out a carronade, and, in doing so, 
placed one foot against the bulwarks to give lever yond to his efforts. While in that 

tion, a shot, supposed to be a cannister ball, struck his thigh, and, glancing from the 
ne to his body, inflicted a painful and fatal wound. He lived eight hours. 
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Burrows, however, refused to be carried below, and raising his head 
requested that the flag might never be struck. When the sword of 
the vanquished enemy was presented to him, the dying conqueror 
clasped his hands and exclaimed : “I am satisfied, I die contented ! ” 
Then, and not till then, would he consent to be carried below, where 
every attention was vainly paid to save his life. A few hours after the 
victory he breathed his last. 
‘* His couch was his shroud, in his hammock he died, 
The shot of the Briton was true ; 


He breathed not a sigh, but a he cried 
Adieu, my brave shipmates, adi 


‘© Away to your stations, let it never be said 
Yon banner you furled to the foe ; 
Let these stars ever shine at the maintopmast head, 
And the pathway to victory show.” 


‘* Remember the accents of Lawrence the brave, 
Ere his spirit had fled to its rest : 
* Don’t yy ive up the ship,’ let her sink "neath the wave 
e breeze bear her fate to the west. 


** He said, and a gun to the leeward was heard, 
"Twas the enemy’s gun well he knew ; 
He raised up his head, and three times he cheered, 
And expired as he uttered adieu.” 


Commander Samuel Blyth, R. N., of the Boxer, was killed by 
the first broadside from the Enterprise, he having received an 18- 
pounder cannon shot through his body, which nearly cut him in two ; 
after which the command devolved on Lieut. David McCreery, the 
senior lieutenant. 

The remains of the two commanders were brought to Portland, 
where they were interred side by side. The youthful midshipman,. 
Waters, who was mortally wounded in the fight, and was promoted a 
lieutenant for his heroism, after lingering for over two years, died on. 
the 25th of September, 1815, at the age of 18, and was buried by the 
side of his beloved commander. Mr. William Goold, now of Wind- 
hamme, informs me that he was one of several young men who were 
accustomed to sit by his side for a whole day at a time, and as often 
as once a week, to amuse him and minister to his comfort. Several 
aged persons now living in Portland remember the appearance of 
the two vessels after the fight. My brother often told me of his 
visiting them immediately after they arrived in Portland, on the after- 
noon of the engagement. The decks of the Enterprise had been 
cleared, he said, and presented the wonted neat appearance: of a ves- 
sel of war, but those of the Boxer remained just as she came out of 
the battle; blood was smeared over every thing, and lay in poole: 
upon the deck. 

The bodies of the two commanders were brought on shore in ten- 


1 The action between the Chesapeake and Shannon was fought Ma: 29, 1813.. Com- 
mander Blyth served as a pall ee at the funeral of Lawrence 4 
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oared barges, rowed at minute strokes by masters of ships, accompa- 
nied by most of the barges and boats in the harbor. Commodore 
Isaac Hull had charge of the funeral arrangements. A grand pro- 
cession was then formed from Union wharf, where the landing was 
effected, to the Second Parish Church, where the Rev. Dr. Payson 
officiated. The corpse of Burrows, draped in the flag you see before 
you, headed the procession ; that of Blyth followed, covered in like 
manner with the ensign he had caused to be nailed to the mast, and 
did not live to see lowered, and which is now one of the trophy-flags 
preserved at the Naval Academy in Annapolis. 

The interment took place with all the honors that the civil and 
military authorities of Portland could bestow ; the officers and crews 
of the two vessels followed their lamented leaders to the grave, and 
Forts Scammel and Preble awakened the echoes of the beautiful 
bay with the mournful sound of their minute guns. Equal honors in 
every respect were paid to the young commanders. 

Longfellow, in his beautiful poem of “My Lost Youth,” thus 
refers to this fight and the graves of these heroes :— 


‘* T remember the bulwarks by the shore, 
And the fort upon the hill, 
And the sunset-gun with its hollow roar, 
The drum-beat repeated o’er and o’er, 
And the bugle wild and shrill.” 


** T remember the sea fight far away, 
How it thundered o’er the tide, 
And the dead captains as they lay 
In their graves o’erlooking the tranquil bay, 
Where they in battle died.’” 


! Recently it was proposed to remove the remains from the Eastern to Evergreen 
Cemetery, but such opposition was created that they were suffered to rest in peace where 
our fathers had placed them. There was also a proposition some years since to remove the 
present monumental stones, and erect one imposing monument in their stead; but that 
‘was pa on the ground that the present monuments are public in their nature and 
should not be removed. The following are the inscriptions on the tombstones :— 

Beneath this Stone 
he body of In memory 
the y 0 n me 
Wi11L1AM Burrows, of 
late commander a SamveEt Biytu, 
of the te commander 
United States Brig Enterprise of 
who was mortally wounded His Britannic Majesty’s Brig Boxer. 
on the 5th of Sept. 1813, He nobly fell 
in an action which contributed on the 5th September, 1813, 
to increase the fame of in action 
American valor by capturing with the U. S. Brig Enterprise. 

His Britannic Majesty’s Brig Boxer In life honorable, 
after a severe contest in death glorious, 
of forty-five minutes. his country will long deplore one of her 

. 28. bravest Sons; 
A passing stranger has erected this his friends long lament one of the 
monument of respect to the manes of - bravest of Men, 
a Patriot, who in the hour of pee t. 29. 
obeyed the loud summons of an injured The surviving officers of his crew offer 
country, and who gallantly met, this feeble tribute of admiration 
fought and conquer’d and respect. 
the foeman, 
® The “ passing stranger” was Silas M. Burrows of New-York, who visited the cem 


saw the neglected condition of the young hero’s grave, and ordered a monument to é 
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The Boxer was sold in Portland, and purchased by Thomas and 
William Merrill, for the merchant service. She was afloat as late 
as 1845. In September, 1814, she was temporarily armed with the 
guns of a Portuguese prize-ship, and hauled into position by the 
Portland rifle corps, to defend Vaughan bridge. Her own guns, 
which were eighteen-pounder carronades, were put on board the pri- 
vateer Hyder Ali, built and fitted out in Portland. 

There is an incident connected with this fight, and which, in fact, 
led to it, not generally known, which I must trespass upon your 
time to relate. 

Both the British and our governments, during the progress of the 
war, found it necessary to relax the strictness with which the rules 
of war excluded British importations. In fact they actually winked 
at their violation. Accordingly Mr. Charles Tappan, a brother of the 
late well-known philanthropist Lewis Tappan, and now a venerable 
resident of Brookline, Mass., received intimation from the custom 
house that our government had given directions not to scrutinize too 
narrowly the importation of British goods, with an added caution to 
look out for American privateers which were beyond its control. Act- 
ing on thehint thus conveyed, he sent one of his vessels to Europe, and 
putting her under the Swedish flag, ordered her to England, where 
she took in a cargo for St. John’s, N. B. On learning of her arrival 
at that port, Mr. Tappan went there, where he found Capt. Blyth of 
the Boxer, who agreed with him for £100 sterling to convoy Mr. Tap- 
pan’s Swedish brig to the mouth of the Kennebec. In pursuance of 
this arrangement, Mr. Tappan drew his bill of exchange on London 
for £100, and giving it to Capt. Blyth, returned to Portsmouth, N. 
H., where he was doing business, to await the arrival of his vessel in 
the Kennebec ; while Capt. B. commenced his convoy, keeping at a 
suitable distance until, when near Eastport, the fog permitted him to 
approach and take her in tow. In this way the two vessels neared 


erected.—Lossing’s War of 1812. Willis, in his History of Portland, says it was Silas E. 
Burrows, a relative of Lieut. Com’dt. B. 


Beneath this marble, 
by the side of his gallant commander, 
rest the remains of 
Lieut. Kervin WarTERs, 
a native of Georgetown, District of 
Columbia, who received a mortal 
wound Sept. 5th, 1813, 
while a Midshipman on board the 
U. S. Brig Enterprise 
in an action with H. B. M. Brig Boxer, 
which terminated in the capture 
iin of oe age si 
e languished in severe pain, 
which he endured with fortitude, 
until Sept. 25th, 1815, 
when he died with Christian 
calmness and resignation, 
aged 18. 
The young men of Portland 
erect this stone in testimony of their respect 
for his valor and virtues. 
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Seguin, when the weather having become clear, and privateers ap- 
pearing in sight, Capt. Blyth fired a few blank shots at his convoy as if 
in chase of her, and to deceive them. That device was successful, and 
the Swedish Brig arrived at Bath, whence her cargo was transhipped 
to Portsmouth ; but it so happened, the wind being easterly, that the 
sharp ears of Lieut. Burrows caught the boom of the guns, and he in- 
stantly made sail in the direction of the sound, with what result I have 
related. When Mr. Tappan heard of the battle, he was anxious about 
his bill of exchange, and went to Portland, where he boarded the 
Boxer, informed the senior officer of his negotiations with his de- 
ceased commander, paid him $500 in gold, and received back the 
bill of exchange for £100, which was found in the breeches pocket of 
Capt. Blyth as he lay on board the captured brig.’ 


THE FLAG OF FORT MC HENRY. 


Last, but by no means least in size, and certainly not least in in- 
terest from the associations which cluster around it, is the flag 
canopied over you, the flag of Fort McHenry, worn during its 
bombardment by the British on the 13th and 14th of September, 
1814, “whose broad stripes and bright stars” which age has left 
undimmed, when “seen by dawn’s early light” on that memorable 
morning, inspired the words of our national song, “ The star-spangled 
banner.” After the lapse of sixty years its colors, as you see them, 
are so bright it would seem as if, in the words of another of our 
songs, “ all its hues were born in heaven.” 

The size of the garrison flags of our forts at this time, as estab- 
lished by the army regulations, is thirty-six feet fly and twenty feet 
hoist. The flag of Fort McHenry, as you here see it, is thirty-two 
feet long, by twenty-nine wide. Probably it was originally thirty- 
six feet, perhaps forty feet, in length,—and its greater width is 
due to its having fifteen stripes, instead of thirteen. It has, or 


1 Since the reading of this paper, I have received the following account of this transaction 


in the autograph of Mr. Tappan. 
“« Cambridge, Mass., Sept. 9, 1873. 


*« At the commencement of our war with Great Britain in 1813, the United States had but 
few if any factories for the manufacture of woolen cloths and blankets, and the soldiers were 
clad in British cloths and slept under British blankets. It was understood no captures 
would be made of British owned by citizens of the United States, and many American 
merchants imported, via Halifax and St. John’s, N. B., their usual stock of goods. In 1813 
I went with others in the ‘Swedish’ brig Margaretta to St. John’s, N. B., and filled her 
with British goods, intending to take them to Bath, Maine, and enter them regularly and 
pay the lawful duties thereon. All we had to fear was American privateers; and we 

pt. Blyth, of H. B. M. Brig Boxer, to convoy us to the mouth of the Kennebec river, for 
which service we gave him a bill of exchange on London for £100. We sailed in company, 
and in a thick fog, off Quoddy Head, the Boxer took usin tow. It was agreed that when 
we were about to enter the mouth of the river two or three guns should be fired over us, to 
have the appearance of trying to stop us, should any idle folks be looking on. Capt. Bur- 
rows, in the U S. Brig Enterprise, lay in Portland harbor, and hearing the guns got under- 
way, and as is well known — the Boxer, after a severe engagement, in which both 
captains were killed. Our bill of exchange we thought might in some way cause us trouble, 
and we employed Esquire K. to take 500 specie dollars on board the captured ship and ex- 
change them for the paper, which was found in Capt. Blyth’s breeches pocket. 


“ Capt. PREBLE. Yours respectfully 
Cuas. TAPPAN.” 
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rather had, fifteen stars, each two feet from point to point. You 
will observe that the stars are arranged in five indented parallel lines, 
three stars in each horizontal line, and that the union rests on the 
ninth, which is a red stripe, instead of the eighth, as in our present 
flag, which is a white stripe. 

You may perhaps recollect great excitement was caused in New- 
Orleans, at the commencement of our late civil war, in conse- 
quence of the displaying of a flag, by the ship Adelaide Bell, of 
New-Hampshire, from her mast-head, in which the union rested on 
a red stripe, and which the mob decided was “a black repub- 
lican flag.” The flag was hauled down, the vigilance committee 
persisting in the assertion that such a flag was known “as the flag of 
the northern republican states ;” yet all the flags worn during the 
war of 1812-14, and in fact from 1794 to 1818, were so arranged. 

In order to show it to you, and for the purpose of having its frail 
threads photographed, I have had the flag stitched upon canvass. It 
was my intention to have had it hoisted on the navy-yard flagstaff, and 
to have craved for it a national salute ; but time has so weakened its 
fabric that it cannot be trusted to stand even such light, fitful 
breezes, as those which half-concealed and half-disclosed its beauties 
in 1814. 

The venerable Mr. M. J. Cohen, of Baltimore, who believes him- 
self to be the only surviving member of Nicholson’s Company of 
Fencibles,—which mustered on the morning of the bombardment, 
(by count) one hundred and ten strong, and was stationed in the 
“star fort,” the centre of the fortress where this flag was,—informs 
me that the flag was erected on a high mast not far from the bastion, 
and that he has a distinct recollection that one whole bombshell 
passed through it, and it was likewise torn by several pieces of an- 
other. He recollects the flag as a very large one ; but has only seen 
it once since, when in the possession of Mr. C. Hugh Armistead, a 
brother of Mrs. Appleton, its present owner. 

There can be no doubt regarding the authenticity of this flag. It 
was preserved by Col. Armistead, and bears upon one of its stripes 
his name and the date of the bombardment in his own handwriting. 
It has always remained in his family, and his widow at her death 
bequeathed it to their youngest daughter, Mrs. William Stuart Apple- 
ton, who was born in Fort McHenry under its folds, some years after 
the bombardment. Mrs. Appleton, with whose presence we are 
favored to-day, and to whose kindness I am indebted for being able 
to show you this flag, informs me that it is connected with her earliest 
recollections, and that she has frequently seen it borne away with 
military honors to play its recognized part in some pageant or cele- 
bration of the 13th and 14th of September. The occasion that most 
impressed her was when it was used to adorn the tent in which 
Lafayette was entertained at Fort McHenry. The other most noted 
object in the marquee (which she thinks had once belonged to Wash- 
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ington) was the large silver vase presented to her father by the 
citizens of Baltimore for his successful defence of Fort McHenry. 
Mrs. Appleton was named Georgiana, for her father, and the flag was 
hoisted on its staff in honor of her birth. 


THE BOMBARDMENT OF FORT MC HENRY. 


On the night of Saturday, the 10th of September, 1814, the 
British fleet, consisting of ships of the line, heavy frigates and bomb 
vessels, amounting in all to thirty sail, appeared at the mouth of the 
Patapsco, with every indication of an attempt upon the city of Balti- 
more. The total force, regulars and volunteers, for the defence of 
Fort McHenry, under the command of Lieut. Col. George Armis- 
tead, U.S.A.,' a young man thirty-four years of age, amounted in 
all to about one thousand men. 

On Monday morning, the 12th, the enemy commenced landing 
troops on the east side of the Patapsco, about ten miles from the fort, 
and during the day and ensuing night brought sixteen vessels, five 
of which were bomb-vessels, within about two-and-a-half miles of 
the fort.” 

About sunrise, Tuesday morning (the 13th), the enemy’s five bomb 
vessels, at the distance of about two miles, opened their fire, and kept 
up an incessant and well-directed bombardment, which was imme- 
diately returned by our batteries, whose shot and shell unfortunately 
fell considerably short of the assailants. This left the defenders of 
the fort exposed to a constant and tremendous shower of shell, 
without the remotest possibility of doing him the slightest injury. 
Though thus exposed and perforce inactive, Col. Armistead in his 
report says: “ Not a man shrank from the conflict.” 

About two, P.M., a lieutenant was killed, several were wounded, 
and a twenty-four pounder dismounted by one of the enemy’s shells. 
Noticing the bustle necessarily produced in removing the wounded 
and in replacing the gun, the enemy, suspecting the garrison was in 
a state of confusion, brought his bomb-vessels up nearer, and into 


1 George Armistead was born in New-Market, Co. Carolina, Virginia, on the 10th of April, 
1780. He entered the army asa 2d lieut. Jan, 8,1799. He rose to the tank of major of the 
Third Artillery in 1813; was distinguished at the capture of Fort George, in May, 1813, 
and was breveted lieut. colonel for his gallantry. He had five brothers in the army during 
the “ war of 1812:” three in the regular service, and two in the militia. The sense of re- 

sibility , and the tax upon his nervous system during the bombardment, left him with a 
sease of the heart, which caused his death at the age of 38 years. The ancestors of his 
family came from Hesse d’Armstadt. 

* Sir Alex. Cochrane, in his despatch to the secretary of the admiralty, dated Sept. 17, 
1814, says: “‘ So soon as the army moved forward, I hoisted my flag on the Surprise, and 
with the remainder of the frigates, bomb-sloops and the rocket-ship, passed further up the 
river. * * * Atdaybreak the next morning (13th), the bombs, having taken their sta- 
tions within shell-range, supported by the Surprise, with the other frigates and sloops, opened 
their fire upon the fort that protected the harbor.” 

Allen, in his “ Battles of the British Navy,” says: Vice Adm’l Cochrane’s flag ship was 
the Royal Oak. He does not mention the Minden, but says the frigates Severn, Euryalus, 
Havannah, and five mortar-ships, and the Erebus rocket ship, Capt. D. E. Bartholomew, 
Were appointed to proceed - the river to attack Fort McHenry and other contiguous bat- 
teries. The five mortar-vessels were the Meteor, Etna, Terror, Volcano, and Devastatio 
commanded by Capts. Saml. Roberts, Richard Kenah, John Sheridan, David Price, an 
Thomas Alexander. 
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what Col. Armistead thought good striking distance. He therefore 
re-opened his fire upon them with such effect that in half an hour 
they were forced to retire beyond the range of the guns of Fort 
McHenry, when with three cheers he again ceased firing. The 
enemy continued, with slight intermission, throwing shells until one 
o’clock Wednesday morning, the 14th, when it was discovered that 
he had availed himself of the darkness of the night, and had thrown 
a considerable force above and to the right of Fort McHenry, threat- 
ening Fort Covington. As they approached that fort, they began to 
throw rockets, probably to enable them to examine the shores. 
ss By the rocket’s red glare and bombs bursting in air, 
e saw through the night, that our flag was still there.” 

The force landed consisted of 1250 men,’ who were provided with 
scaling ladders for the purpose of storming the fort. This force 
being within range, our batteries opened fire upon it as soon as dis- 
covered, and after a continual blaze of nearly two hours succeeded 
in driving it off. — 

Col. Armistead, in his official despatch, states that Lieut. Newcombe? 
of the United States Navy, who commanded Fort Covington with a 
detachment of sailors, and Lieut Webster of the flotilla, who com- 
manded a six-gun battery near that fort, kept up during this time an 
animated and destructive fire, to which he was persuaded he was 
much indebted for repulsing the enemy. The only means our men 
had of directing their guns, was by the blaze of the enemy’s rockets 
and the flashes of their guns. The bombardment continued on the 
part of the enemy until 7, A.M., when it ceased, and about 9, A.M., 
their ships got underway and stood down the river repulsed. 

During the bombardment, which was continued for twenty-five 
hours, with only two slight intermissions, Col. Armistead calculated 
that from 1500 to 1800 shells were thrown by the enemy, a few 
of which fell short ; a large proportion burst over the fort, throwing 
their fragments among its defenders, and threatening destruction ; 


1 Gen. Smith, in his report dated Sept. 14th, says that two or three rocket-vessels and 
barges succeeded in getting up the ferry-branch, and that the forts destroyed one of the 


barges. 

Col. Armistead states in his report, Sept, 24th, that in the darkness the enemy threw a 
considerable force above to the right, which he has since understood consisted of 1250 
picked men, provided with scaling ladders. Lossing and other historical writers have ac- 
cepted 1250 as the force landed ; but Allen, in his “‘ Battles of the British Navy,” probably 
on the authority of the English official despatches, says: ‘ At night a division of twen 
boats was despatched up the ferry-branch to cause a diversion in favor of a projected assault 
upon the enemy’s camp; but in consequence of the extreme darkness of the night, the 
boats separated, and eleven returned to the ships. The remaining nine boats. containing 
128 officers and men, under Capt. [Charles] Napier, passed up the river some distance above 
Fort McHenry, and opened a fire of rockets and musketry ; but Capt. Napier, not having 
his whole party, refrained from landing. A body of troops was quickly drawn to the spot, 
and Capt. N. having thus effected the principal object intended, returned down the river. 
When abreast of the fort, one of the officers unadvisedly discharged a rocket, and a heavy 
fire was instantly opened upon the boats, but which fortunately killed no more than one of 
the party.” 


p ° 
2 Lieut. H. 8S. Newcombe, born in New-Hampshire, was appointed a midshipman Jan. 
16, 1809; promoted a lieut. July 24, 1813, and drowned while attached to the Mediterranean 
squadron, Noy, 1, 1825. 
3 Father of Capt. Webster, now of the U. S. Revenue Service. 
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while many passed over, and about 400 fell within the works. Yet 
the loss amounted to only four men killed, and twenty-four wounded. 
Among the killed were Lieut Clagget and Sergeant Clemm, of 
Nichoison’s volunteers, whose loss was deplored not only for their 
personal bravery, but for their high standing, amiable demeanor, and 
spotless integrity in private life. 

The prowess of Col. Armistead and his little band in defending 
Fort McHenry, was the theme of praise upon every lip. The grate- 
ful citizens of Baltimore presented him with a costly and appropri- 
ate testimonial of their appreciation of his services, in the shape of 
an elegant silver punch-bowl, in the form and of the size of the 
largest bombshell thrown into the fort by the British; the ladle in 
the form of a shrapnell shell. The body of the bowl rests upon four 
eagles with outstretched wings. Upon one side is an engraving 
representing the bombardment, surrounded by military trophies. 
On the other is the inscription. There were also a dozen silver 
goblets representing powder barrels. The whole service was sus- 
tained by an elegant and massive silver salver. He was also voted a 
sword by his native state, Virginia, which after his death was deli- 
vered to his son, Christopher Hughes Armistead, now a resident of 
Baltimore. A marble monument was also erected to his memory, on 
which is inscribed :—“ CoLONEL GEORGE ARMISTEAD, IN HONOR OF 
WHOM THIS MONUMENT IS ERECTED, WAS THE GALLANT DEFEN- 
DER OF Fort McHenry purRING THE BOMBARDMENT OF THE 
British Fieet, Serr. 13, 1814. He prep, UNIVERSALLY ES- 
TEEMED AND REGRETTED, Aprit 25, 1818, aGEp 39.” 

I am informed by Mrs. Appleton that her father had orders from 
the general, commanding in Baltimore, to surrender the fort, as he 
considered it unable to make a successful resistance, the magazines 
not being bomb-proof.' Like Nelson at Copenhagen, who turned a 
blind eye to his orders, he defended the fort, with the prospect of a 
court-martial should the enemy’s attack prove successful. Of course, 
none was thought of after his brilliant success. Such was the scene 
over which this flag waved when it inspired Francis Scott Key to 
compose our national song. 

“ The scene which he describes and the warm spirit of patriotism 
which breathes in the song,” says his brother-in-law, Chief-Justice 
Taney, “ were not the offspring of mere fancy, or poetic imagination. 
He describes what he actually saw, and he tells us what he felt while 
witnessing the conflict, and what he felt when the battle was over, 
and the victory won by his countrymen. Every word came warm 
from his heart, and for that reason, even more than its poetical merit, 
it never fails to find response in the hearts of those who listen to it.” 

The song was first published in the Baltimore American of Sep- 
tember 21, 1814, the week after the battle, with these prefatory 
remarks : “ This song was composed under the following circumstances. 


1 A shell fell into the magazine, but fortunately did not explode. 
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A gentleman had left Baltimore in a flag of truce, for the purpose 
of getting released from the British fleet a friend of his who 
had been captured at Marlborough.t He went as far as the 
mouth of the Patuxent, and was not permitted to return lest the 
intended attack on Baltimore should be disclosed. He was therefore 
brought up the bay to the mouth of the Patapsco where the flag- 
vessel was kept under the guns of a frigate [the Surprise], and 
was compelled to witness the bombardment of Fort McHenry, which 
the admiral had boasted he would carry in a few hours. He 
watched the flag at the fort through the whole day, with an anxiety 
that can be better felt than described, until the night prevented him 
from seeing it. In the night he watched the bombshells, and at early 
dawn his eye was again greeted by the proudly waving flag of his 
country.” 

A writer in the Historical Record, for January, 1873, says it was 
while pacing the deck of the Minden, between midnight and dawn, 
that Key composed this song; and the Minden has generally been 
credited with having been the vessel on board of which it was com- 
ar From 1854 to 1859, being no more fit for the sea, the 

inden 74 was anchored in Hong Kong as a hospital ship, where 
she was finally broken up, when her timbers became anxiously 
sought after by patriotic Americans, to be manufactured into 
relics. It was, however, on board Key’s own vessel that the song 
was written. : 

Judge Taney, whose information was derived from Mr. Key him- 
self, in a letter introductory to Key’s poems, furnishes the following 
narrative regarding its composition :—“ Admiral Cochrane, with whom 
Key dined on the day of his arrival at the fleet, apologized for not 
accommodating him on board his own ship [The Royal Oak] during 
this detention, saying it was already crowded with officers of the 
army, but that he and his friend, Mr. Skinner, would be well taken 
care of on board the frigate Surprise, commanded by his son, Sir 
Thomas Cochrane, to which frigate they were accordingly transferred. 
Mr. Key and Mr. Skinner continued on board the Surprise until the 
fleet reached the Patapsco and preparations were making for landing 
the troops. Admiral Cochrane then shifted his flag to the frigate, 
that he might be able to move further up the river, and superintend 
in person the attack by water on the fort, and Mr. Key and Mr. 
Skinner were sent on board their own vessel, with a guard of sailors 
and marines to preyent them from landing. They were permitted 


1 Dr. Beanes, a leading physician of upper Marlborough, the intimate friend of Mr. 

Key, whose house had been the quarters oF Admiral Cockburn and some of the principal 

nan of the army when the British troops camped at Marlborough, on their march to 
ashington. 

In a letter to his mother (now in the possession of F.M. Etting, Esq., of Philadelphia), 
under date, Georgetown, 2d September, 1814, Key writes: “I am going in the morning 
to Baltimore, to proceed in a flag vessel to Gen. Ross. Old Doct. Beanes, of Marlboro’, 
is taken prisoner by the enemy, who threaten to carry him off. Some of his friends have 
urged me to apply for a flag to go and try to procure his release. I hope to return in about 
8 or 10 days, though it is uncertain, as I do not know where to find the fleet.” 

+t. 
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to take Doct. Beanes with them, and thought themselves fortu- 
nate in being anchored in a position to enable them to see distinctly 
the flag of Fort McHenry, from the deck of the vessel. Mr. Key, 
with much animation, described [to Judge Taney] the scene on 
the night of the bombardment. He and Mr. Skinner remained 
on deck during the night, watching every shell from the moment it 
was fired until it fell, listening with breathless interest to hear if an 
explosion followed. But it suddenly ceased before day, and as they 
had no communication with any of the enemy’s ships they did not 
know whether the fort had surrendered or the attack been abandoned. 
They paced the deck for the remainder of the night in painful sus- 
pense, watching with intense anxiety for the return of day, and look- 
ing every few minutes at their watches to see how long they must 
wait for it; and as soon as it dawned, and before it was light enough 
to see objects at a distance, their glasses were turned to the fort, un- 
certain whether they should see there the stars and stripes or the flag 
of theenemy. At length the light came, and they saw that our “ flag 
was still there.” And as the day advanced, they discovered, from the 
movement of the boats between the shore and the fleet, that the 
troops had been roughly handled, and that many wounded men were 
carried to the ships. At length Mr. Key was informed that the at- 
tack on Baltimore had failed, and the British army was re-embarking, 
and that he, Mr. Skinner, and Doct. Beanes, would be permitted 
to leave the fleet and go where they pleased, as soon as the troops 
were on board and ready to sail. 

“Mr. Key then told me [continues Judge Taney] that under the 
excitement of the time he had written a song, and handed me a print- 
ed copy of ‘The Star-Spangled Banner.’ When I had read it and 
expressed my admiration, I asked him how he found time, in the 
scenes he had been passing through, to compose such a song? He 
said he commenced it on the deck of his vessel, in the furor of the 
moment when he saw the enemy hastily retreating to their ships, and 
looked at the flag he had watched for so anxiously as the morning 
opened ; that he had written some lines or brief notes that would aid 
him in calling them to mind upon the back of a letter which he hap- 
pened to have in his pocket ; and for some of the lines as he proceed- 

-ed he was obliged to rely altogether on his memory; and that he 
finished it in the boat on his way to the shore, and wrote it out, as it 
-now stands, at the hotel, on the night he reached Baltimore, and im- 
-mediately after he arrived. The next morning he took it to Judge 
Nicholson’ to ask him what he thought of it, and he was so much 
-pleased with it that he immediately sent it to the printer, and directed 
copies to be struck off in hand-bill form. In less than an hour after 
‘it was placed in the hands of the printer it was all over the town, and 


-1 Judge N. and Mr. Key were nearly connected by marriage, their wives being sisters. 
— the chief-justice of Baltimore, and one of the judges of the Court of Appeals of 


Maryland, he as a-volunteer commanded a company in the fort at the bombardment. 
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hailed with enthusiasm, and at once took its place as a national 
song.” 

The words on this broadside were enclosed in an elliptical border 
composed of the common type ornaments of the day. Around that 
border, and a little distance from it, on a line of the same form are the 
words : “ BOMBARDMENT OF Fort McHenry.” The letters of these 
words are wide apart, and each one surrounded by a circle of stars. 
Below the song, and within the ellipsis, are the words : “ Written by 
Francis S. Key, of Georgetown, D. C.” 

The Baltimore American, in 1872, on the anniversary of the 
battle of North Point, republished the song, and said: “ We have 
placed at the head of this article, this now immortal song, just as 
it saw the light fifty-eight yearsago. The poet, Francis Scott Key, 
was too modest to announce himself, and it was not for some time 
after its first appearance that he became known as the author. It 
was brought to Baltimore and first given to the publishers of the 
American by John S. Skinner, Esq., who had been appointed by 
President Madison to conduct some negotiations with the British 
force relative to the exchange of prisoners. It was in this way that 
Mr. Skinner chanced to meet Mr. Key on the flag-of-truce boat, 
and obtained from him the song.” Samuel Sands, the printer-boy, 
who put the song in type in the office of the American, still lives, 
and is the well-known and respected editor of the American Farmer. 

The Star-spangled Banner was first sung,’ according to one account, 
in a small one-story frame house next the Holiday Street Theatre, 
occupied as a tavern, a house “ where players most did congregate.” 
A correspondent of the Historical Magazine, however, who says 
he was one of the group, asserts that it was first sung by his brother, 
and about twenty volunteer soldiers, who joined in the chorus in 
front of the Holiday Street Theatre.? It is certain that it was soon 
heard within that ancient edifice, where it was received with unbound- 
ed enthusiasm. 

Several copies of the song, in the autograph of the author, differ- 
ing more or less from the first published and common version, are 
known to be in existence. One of these is in the possession of Mrs. 
Charles Howard, of Baltimore, a daughter of the author; another 
was presented by Mr. Key, in 1842, to Gen. George Keim, and is 
now in the possession of his son, Henry May Keim, Esq., of Read- 
ing, Penn.; a third, which he presented June 7, 1842, to James 
Mahar, who for many years was the gardener of the executive man- 


1 The song was sung to the tune of “ Anacreon in Heaven,” an interesting history of 
which can be found in the Hon. Stephen Salisbury’s “ Essay on the Star-Spangled Banner 
and National Songs,” read before the American Antiquarian Society and since published in 
pamphlet form, with a version of ‘*To Anacreon in Heaven,” and Robert Treat Paine’s 
song, “‘ Adams and Liberty,” which was sung to the same tune in 1798. 

Alexandey H. Everett wrote an ode for the Russian festival in Boston, March 25, 1813, which 
was sung to the same tune, and a recent writer in the Historical Record thinks it probable 
that the metre of Everett’s ode was in the mind of Key when he composed the “ Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

* The Holiday Street Theatre has been destroyed by fire since this paper was written. 
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sion in Washington, was exhibited in 1843, after Mr. Key’s death, 
in the window of a bookstore on Pennsylvania Avenue, with a cer- 
tificate to the identity of the handwriting signed by Judge Dunlap, 
Peter Force, Esq., and other gentlemen who were intimately acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Key, and perfectly familiar with his style of penman- 
ship. 

A fac-simile of the MS. copy in the possession of Mrs. Howard 
was published in “ Autograph Leaves of our Country’s Authors,” 
edited by John P. Kennedy and Alexander Bliss for the benefit of 
the sanitary fair held in Baltimore in 1864. The first verse of that 
version of the song is given in fac-simile in Lossing’s “Field-Book 
of the War of 1812.” I have a photographic copy of the autograph 
in the possession of Mr. Keim.’ The National Intelligencer printed 
the version given to Mr. Mahar. These three autograph-copies, 
written out by Mr. Key, a few months before his death, are alike in 
all respects, and therefore may be considered as embodying the au- 
thor’s matured conception of the song. 

The following is his revised version, from the autograph in the 
possession of Mr. Keim, to which I have appended notes showing its 
variations from other versions : 


0 say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 
hat so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming, 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, — the clouds of the fight,? 
O’er the ramparts we watched, were so gallantly streaming ? 
And the rocket’s red glare, the bomb bursting in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there. 
O say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
O’er the land of the free & the home of the brave? 


On that shore, dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 
What is that, which the breeze, o’er the towering steep 
As it fitfully blows, half*® conceals, half* discloses ? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning's first beam 
In full glory nt veh now shines in* the stream. 
’Tis the star-spangled banner, O! long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free & the home of the brave! 


And where are the foes that® so vauntingly swore 
That® the havoc of war & the battle’s confusion, 

A home and a country should should’ leave us no more ? 
Their® blood has wash’d out their* foul footstep’s pollution. 


1 In “ The History of Our Flag,” I have stated, on the authority of a correspondent of 
one of the historical magazines, that the original draft, with its erasures, &c., was purchased 
by Gen. Geo. Keim, of Reading, and is probably in the possession of his heirs. The pho- 
tograph in my possession shows that it isa fair copy, written out by Mr. Key, and I learn 
from Gen, Keim’s son that the autograph was presented to his father by Mr. Key. 

2 « Perilous fight ”—Griswold, Dana, Boys’ Banner Book, Salisbury, Common versions. 

3 “ Now ”"—Dana, Salisbury, Key’s Poems. 
pi ~ O’er ”—Several versions ; “On”—Mahar’s autograph, Salisbury; “In ”—Balt. Am. 

5 “ Band who ”"—Griswold. Dana, Banner Book, Salisbury, Balt, Am, 1814. 

6 “Mid ”—Griswold, Dana ; “ That ”"—Salisbury, Balt. Am. 1814. 

7 “ They’d”—Griswold ; ‘* Should ”—Balt, Am. 1814, Salisbury, Common versions. 

*“ This” “‘his”—Mahar’s copy. The National Intelli says: “He heard the 





vaunting boast of British officers that the fort would be reduced in a brief period after the 
attack, and that circumstance explains the use of the pronouns in the singular number.” 
All the other versions I have seen have it ‘their,’ ‘ their,’ as in the text above. 
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No refuge could save the hireling & slave, 

From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave, 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 
O’er the land of the free & the home of the brave. 


O thus be it ever! when freemen shall stand 
Between their? lov’d homes & the war’s desolation. 
Blest with vict’ry. and peace, may the heav’n rescued land 
Praise the power that hath made and preserved us a nation. 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto, In God is our trust. 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free & the home of the brave. 


To Gen. Keim. F. S. Kay. 


I have endeavored, as briefly as is consistent with my subject, to 
narrate the history of these flags. Since the “new constellation” 
shone over that moonlight fight in 1779, it has trebled its lustre by 
the addition of new stars, and attained a pre-eminence in the poli- 
tical firmament undreamed of at its birth. It rose to herald a 
new nation of less than four millions of people, but within the first 
century of its existence it protects neath its galaxy almost ten times 
that number. By a happy inspiration the chosen symbol of a group 
of states clustered upon the Atlantic slope, it is now the sovereign 
emblem of a people whose dominion extends to the Pacific ocean. 
Confined to no latitude or longitude, it gleams over all seas, and 
every where is known and hailed as Taz American Flag. 


‘* What memories for the breast that own 
One fibre of the common heart ! 
What whispered warnings in the tone 
Which from its blazoned bunting start ! 


‘* Follow its track across the seas 
Northward, till midnight kisses morn, 
Fling it abroad upon the breeze 
Beneath the burning zodiac born : 
And while its sheltering folds expand 
Above thee — sleep! devoid of fear, 
Tt is the — of a land 
Which ces a hemisphere.’’® 


1 «“Preemen ”’—Griswold, Banner Book, Salisbury, Balt. Am. 1814; ‘‘ Foemen”—Dana..- 
2 “ Our ”—Griswold, Dana, Balt. Am., Common versions ; “‘ Their ”—Saik. 5 
3 Colman’s “ Knightly Heart and other Poems.” 





Bowpo1n, William. [The following obituary notice is taken from the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for Nov., 1747.—Ep1ror.] 

“Sept. 4%, Dy’d at Boston in New-England W™. Bowdine, Esq. ; 
worth one million of their currency; he left 2 sons, and 3 daughters; to 
the former 150,000/. each; to the other 100,000/. each, and 20,000/. to 
charitable uses.” 


VOL. XXVIII. 4* 
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THE SWEDES ON THE DELAWARE AND THEIR 
INTERCOURSE WITH NEW-ENGLAND. 


A paper read before the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society, June, 1873. 


By FREDERIC KIDDER, EsqQ., of Melrose, Mass. 
I. 


DIFFICULTY BETWEEN THE SWEDISH AND NEW-HAVEN COLONIES. 


oo the nations who engaged in the colonization of North 
America were the Swedes, who, as early as 1638, made 
settlements on the Delaware, on territory now forming part of the 
present states of Pennsylvania, Delaware and New-Jersey. Their 
first locality was on Christina Creek, near the site of the present city 
of Wilmington. As they had no grant of land, and only a charter 
from their king, they made a purchase from the Indians, on which 
they relied for their title. They called their settlement New-Sweden. 

At first they encountered some opposition from the Dutch, who 
had preceded them; but, in 1642, the government of New-Sweden 
had substantially the control of this territory, and John Printz, who 
had recently come out from Sweden, was governor. He established 
his seat of government on the island of Tinnaconk, since called 
Tinicum, now in the county of Delaware, Penn., being the earliest 
permanent European settlement in that state. Here he built his resi- 
dence, and a fort of logs, which protected his colony and closed the 
navigation of the river against foreign vessels. 

As the materials for the history of this colony, and particularly of 
its relations to the people of New-England, are exceedingly meagre, 
any newly discovered matter which may elucidate it becomes impor- 
tant, and for this purpose some original papers, which have never 
been published, are now brought forward for your consideration, 
with explanatory selections from writers of that period. 

Some time in the year 1640, Capt. Nathaniel Turner, as the 
agent of the New-Haven colony, is said to have made a large 
purchase of land on both sides of Delaware bay or river. In the 
following spring, a bark or ketch was fitted out at New-Haven by 
George Lamberton, a principal merchant there, and despatched to 
the Delaware, under command of Robert Cogswell. She stopped at 
Manhattan, where the Dutch governor cautioned Cogswell against 
making a settlement on the Delaware, which they claimed as within 
their territory, unless they would acknowledge the States-General 
and swear allegiance to them. Cogswell assured them they did not 
intend to intrude on any part of their territory, and if they found no 
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land free from any claims, they would return or acknowledge 
allegiance to the Dutch government; and so he was allowed to 
proceed. When they had arrived there they purchased land on both 
sides of the bay and river, and settled two colonies, with facilities 
for trade with the Indians; one on the Schuylkill, and the other 
near where is now Salem, N. J. During that year the general 
court of New-Haven resolved that the plantations in the Delaware 
should be in combination with that town, and authorized Capt. 
Turner to occupy them." 

1642, May 22. “The party which Lamberton had sent the 
previous summer from New-Haven to the South River, having, in 
violation of their pledge, established themselves upon Dutch terri- 
tory ‘without any commission of a potentate,’ Kieft, on finding how 
he had been cajoled, determined ‘to drive these English thence in the 
best manner possible.’ The yachts Real and St. Martin were 
therefore dispatched to Jansen, the commissary at Fort Nassau,” who 
was instructed to visit the intruders and ‘compel them to depart 
directly in peace.’ Their personal property was not to be injured ; 
but the commissary was to ‘remain master,’ and ‘above all’ to 
‘maintain the reputation of their High Mightinesses and the noble 
directors of the West India company.’” 

“ Jansen executed his orders promptly. The settlement on the 
Schuylkill was broken up at once. That on the Varkens’ Kill, or 
Salem Creek, was next visited, and with the hearty co-operation of 
the Swedes, who had agreed with Kieft to ‘keep out the English,’ the 
intruders were expelled * * * * and sent back to New-Haven.” 
Lamberton persisted in trading at the South river, but was arrested 
at Manhattan, and compelled to pay duties on his cargo.* From 
these and other causes much difficulty occurred between the Dutch 
and the New-Haven colony. 

Winthrop, in September, 1643, says:—‘‘ Other affairs were 
transacted by the commissioners of the United Colonies, as writing 
letters to the Swedish governor in Delaware river, concerning the 
foul injuries offered by him to Mr. Lamberton, and those people 
whom New-Haven had planted there, and also to the Dutch governor 
about the injuries his agent there had also offered and done to them, 
as burning down their trading house, joining with the Swedes against 
them, &c. But this was inserted in the letter which the general court 
sent to him in further answer of that which he sent to them as is ex- 
pressed here before. * * * 

“And we gave also commission to Mr. Lamberton to go treat with 
the Swedish governor about satisfaction for those injuries and damages, 


1 Brodhead’s History of New-York, i. 321. 

® There was a Fort Nassau near Albany; afterward the Dutch had a fort of the same 
name on the Delaware, the location of which is difficult to determine. It was on the New- 
Jersey side, opposite Tinnaconk, but higher up the river. See a paper on “The History and 
Seat Sac iat BE tad ie ecg ew 

ersey Historical Society, Jan. 20, an ts 4, 207. 

® Brodhead's History of New-York, i. 337. 
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and to agree with him about settling their trade and plantation. This 
Swedish governor demeaned himself as if he had neither christian nor 
moral conscience, getting Mr. Lamberton into his power by feigned 
and false pretences, and keeping him prisoner, and some of his men 
laboring by promises and threats to draw them to accuse him to have 
conspired with the Indians to cut off the Swedes and Dutch, and not 
prevailing these ways then by attempting to make them drunk, that 
so he might draw something from them, and in the end (though he 
could gain no testimony), yet he forced him to pay [blank] weight of 
beaver before he would set him at liberty. He is also a man very 
furious and passionate, cursing and swearing, and also reviling the 
English of New-Haven as runagates, etc., and himself, with his own 
hands, put irons on one of Mr. Lamberton’s men, and went also to 
the houses of those few families planted there, and forced some of them 
to swear allegiance to the crown of Sweden, though he had no color 
of title to that place, and such as would not, he drave away, etc. 
All these things were clearly proved by Mr. Lamberton’s relation and 
by other testimony upon oath, but this was before he was sent with 
commission.” 

In the spring of 1644 (1643. 1. 7), Winthrop writes: “At this 
court came letters from New-Haven, and withal an answer from the 
Swedes and Dutch to the letters of the commissioners of the Union 
sent in the 7th month last. The Dutch still maintained their right 
to the land at Hartford and their complaint of injuries. The Swedes 
denied what they had been charged with, and sent copies of divers 
examinations upon oath taken in the cause, with a copy of all the 
proceedings between them and our friends of New-Haven from the 
first ; and in their letters used large expessions of their respect to the 
English, and particularly to our colony. And Mr. Eaton desired a 
copy of our patent to show the Swedish governor (at his request) and 
a new commission from the commissioners of the Union, allowing them 
to go on with their plantation and trade in Delaware River and Bay.” 

The records of the Commissioners of the United Colonies, Sept. 
19, 1643, contains the following entry concerning this matter :— 

“Vpon informacén and complaynt made by M* Eaton and M* Greg- 
son to the comissioners of sondry injuries and outrages they haue 
receiued both from the Dutch and Sweads both at Delaware Bay and 
elswhere the p’ticulers w'h their proofes being duly considered. It 
was agreed and ordered That a l’re be written to the Sweadish 
Gou’nor expressing the p’ticulers and requireing satisfaction w‘h l’re 
is to be vnderwritten by John Winthrop Esq’. as Gou’n’ of the Mas- 
sachusetts and President of the Commissioners for the ynited Colonies 
of New-England. And whereas the Dutch Gou’nor wrote to the 
Gouw’nor and gen’all Court of the Massachusetts complayneing against 


1 Journal (Savage’s 2d ed.) ii. 169-70. Sce also the “‘ Acts of the Commissioners of the 
United Colonies,” Sept., 1643, Plymouth Colony Records, ix. 13, 
2 Winthrop’s Journal, ii. 189. 
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Hartford as by his I’re dated the xx‘h of July last appeares vnto wh 
M* Winthrop in p’t answered the second of August referring to the 
Gen’all Court for the Massachusetts and to this meeting of the 
Comission's for a further & full answere, It was thought fitt that in 
that answere the wrongs donn both to Hartford and New-Haven be 
expressed requireing answere to the p’ticulars: and p’fessing that as 
wee will not wrong others, so we may not desert our Confederates in 
any just cause.”’ 

The following is a copy in English of one of the examinations? re- 
ferred to by Winthrop. The original translation is in my possession. 


“Translated out of the duch copy. 
“Anno 1644 Jan 16. 
The ynderwritten examination was vpon the letters of the governor 
of New-england to the governour of New Sweden. it was taken vpon 
oath in the p'sence of 


Capitaine Christian Boy* The Governo John Printz 
Comis Hendrick Huygen*® Capitaine Turner 
Capitaine Mons Clinge M* Isaack Alerton 


Wachtmeister Gregory Von Dyck* Secretary Carl Janssen 

Questio 1. The governour asked the English if he had done thé 
any iniustice. They answered noe. 

Quest. 2. The governour asked them if he had drove the English 
fro hence & would have driven them from their Goods & plantation. 
they answered Noe. 


? Plymouth Colony Records, ix. 13. 

® This examination was, no doubt, made to the English, and gon? took place 
in the Swedish fort then called Fort Gottenburg. e members of this, probably the first, 
Mixed Commission ever convened on this continent, were selected from the Swedish, 
Dutch and English nations. Brief notices of the members are here given: 

John Printz came over with the second colony and landed at Christina in 1642, bringing 
a commission from Christina queen of Sweden, as governor of New-Sweden. He seems 
to have been a man of ability and energy.—See Hazard’s Annals of Penn. 

Capt. Nathaniel Turner camein 1630, requested admission as freeman of Massachusetts in 
Oct. of that year, and was sworn in July 3, 1632; constable in 1632, deputy 1634-1636; 
went against the Pequots in 1637; removed in 1688 to New-Haven, and was a free- 
man there in 1639; in 1640, one of the purchasers of Stamford; in 1641 appointed superin- 
tendent of the colony interest on the Delaware and permitted to go there; in January, 1646, 
sailed with Capt. Lamberton, Mr. Gregson and others for London, but never heard from 
afterward ; a man of enterprise and public spirit. One of his daughters married Thomas Yale, 

Isaac Allerton, one of the original members of the Plymouth Colony, was one of the most 
enterprising merchants of New-England in his day. At the date of this examination he 
was a resident of New-Haven. Subsequently he resided in New-Amsterdam, but in 1647 
returned to New-Haven, where he died in the latter part of 1658, or early in 1659.—See 
His. anD Gen. REGISTER, viii. 265, for a sketch; also the Bio. Dictionaries, and Brad- 
ford’s New-Plymouth. 

Carl Janssen is called ‘‘ Secretary,” but I do not find his name mentioned elsewhere, In 
1635, Jans Janssen, of Ilpendam in North Holland, was commissary at Fort Nassau. It is 
possible that Carl was a relative. The family name is common in the Manhattan records. 

Christian Boy was probably either an officer in one of the forts, or the commander of a 
vessel. Hendrick Huygen was the Swedish commissary at this time, and is often spoken 
S by the Dutch writers as a prominent man in the controversies between them and the 

wedes. 

Mons Clinge, sometimes written Mounce Kling, here styled “Capitaine,” in 1648 was 
“lieutenant of the Swedish fort on the Schuylkill.” His name occurs frequently in the 
histories of that region. 

Gregory Von Dyck, styled ‘‘ wachtmeister,” or quartermaster, probably served in that 
capacity at the fort. 

3 In the manuscript the letter y in these names has a dizeresis over it. 
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Quest: 3. The governour asked them if he had cdpelled them by 
force of armes to sweare to the Crowne of Sweden. They answered 
Noe. 

Quest: 4. The gover’ asked if he had spoken any evill of the 
English nation or had reproached them. They answered Noe. 


John Nolin examined. 
Quest. 1. The govern" asked him if he had hired him to give 


false witnesse ag m' Lamerton. he answered No. 

Quest. 2: The governour asked mt Timen & Jeffery Hermer, if 
he did send them to that end to m' Lamerton (vnder pretence to seeke 
for a golden chaine) that they might finde an occation wherby the 
govern’ might take away m‘ Lamertons life. They answered vpon 
oath no. 

Quest: 3: The governo" asked J: Nolin if his wife had given 
beere & wine that he should testify falsely ag‘ m* Lamerton. he 
answ. vpon oath No, but on the contrary that he had beere & not 
wine given him vpon his owne desire no otherwise then that he should 
speake the truth admonishing him therby, that if he were found false 
it should resk him life. 

Quest: 4. M* Tymen & Jeffery declard that they had heard fré 
the Indian Prince his brother, & an Indian named Pors [ ?] that 
m* Lamerton would have hired the Indians to kill vs here, w" many 
circiistances to it, as y‘ m* Lamerton would to that purpose sell them 
pieces & powder, & this did they heere them speake in m' Lamertons 
presence, & to this they testify vpon oath. 

Quest: 5. Jo: Nolin was asked if the govern’ did offer him silver 
& gold to testify falsly ag* mt Lamerton. he answered vpon oath, No. 

Quest: 6. It was demanded of Jo: Nolin whether the governo" 
himselfe did put the bilboes vpon his hands. he answered, No.” 


‘Though it is not expressly stated, there can be little doubt that 
John Nolin was the person upon whom Winthrop asserts Gov. Printz 
put irons with his own hands. 

This examination was very important. It was, no doubt, satis- 
factory to the United Colonies, and perhaps opened the way for the 
intercourse which followed the next year. It also refuted the al- 
legations against Gov. Printz which Winthrop had recorded, no 
doubt from the reports of interested parties. Harmony seems to 
have been restored between the Swedish and English colonies. The 
letters of Winthrop and Printz, which we print below, show a very 
friendly feeling. 


Il. 
THE EXPEDITION TO DISCOVER THE GREAT LAKE. 


Winthrop, under date of 1. 21. 1643, that is, March 21, 1643-4, 
says: “ Divers of the merchants of Boston being desirous to discover 
the great lake, supposing it to lie in the northwest part of our patent, 
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and finding that the great trade of beaver, which came to all the east- 
ern and southern parts, came from thence, petitioned the court to be 
a company for that design, and to have the trade which they should 
discover, to themselves for twenty-one years. The court was very 
unwilling to grant any monopoly, but perceiving that without it they 
would not proceed, granted their desire ; whereupon having also com- 
mission granted them under the public seal, and letters from the gov- 
ernor to the Dutch and Swedish governors, they sent out a pinnace, 
well manned and furnished with provisions and trading stuff, which 
was to sail up the Delaware river so high as they could go, and then 
some of the company, under the conduct of Mr. William Aspenwall, 
a good artist, and one who had been in those parts, to pass by small 
skiffs or canoes up the river so far as they could.”* 

The action of the General Court is recorded as follows :—* 1643-4, 
7th March. The petition of M* Valentine Hill, Capt. Rob't Sedg- 
wick, M" Willi: Tinge, Treasurer, M* Franc. Norton, M* Thom: 
Clarke, Josua Hewes & Willi: Aspinwall is granted them. 

“First, they are established a free company of adventurers w™ 
liberty to admit & take in any w™ they thinke meete for the ad- 
vancement of the worke, & any that will may come in w*in this 
monthe ; but none after, except they app’ve of them ; they are granted 
power to make such wholesome orders for the well managing of their 
trade as is granted to such companies in other parts: 2”, that what- 
soever trade they shall discover in those parts w"in three yeares next 
ensuing (if the Lord so blesse their endeayo's) they may enioy it solely 
to themselues & the rest of their company for twenty & one yeares 
after such discovery is made, w™ full power & authority from this 
Court to inhibite & restraine any other p’son or p’sons whatsoever, 
during the tearme aforesaid, that shall attempt any trade (by them 
discov'ed) wi"out the warrant of the aforesaid company ; or if they 
have or shall intermeddle, as aforesaid, that then it may bee lawfull for 
the company in a legall way to seize upon such goods so traded: & 
lastly, they are granted the Co'ts letters, under the publique seale, 
unto the Dutch or Swedes, or any other they may necessarily have 
to do w™ in the p’secution of this discovery or trade for the furth 
countenancing of their p’ceedings.” 

This gives us the names of the adventurers in this expedition and 
their charter from the government of the colony, which shows that 
they intended to locate within the Massachusetts patent. 

I have in my possession the original draft of Gov. Winthrop’s let- 
ter to the Swedish governor, mentioned in my last extract from his 
Journal, and the reply of Gov. Printz thereto. Both letters are in 
Latin, the usual official language of that period, in such cases. The 
text of Winthrop’s’ letter is as follows : 


1 Journal, ii. 193. 

2 Mass. Col. Rec., fi. 60. 

3 This was the first and rough draft of the letter. It has at the bottom, in the writer’s 
ordinary hand, the following memorandum: “St I pray p’use & correct wht you see 
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L’ris tuis humanissimis (colendissime Diie) aliter respondendi, in 
presentiari non datur facultas, quam, quod acceperim, & in illis, 
erga nos & Anglorii gentem, beneuolii amicissimumq’ animum gra- 
tanter p’ceperim: vnde, & ex antiqua arctissimaq’ illa inter Anglos 
& Suecos necessitudine, facile sibi p’suasi habeat Diis Gubernator 
Suecorii, se suosq’ olés Anglos in hisce terris, pari studio & beneuo- 
lentia prosequi, & in honore habere, semp’ curaturos. Quod vero 
Literari tuari & exemplariii p’tes attinet, Responsi pleni & p’ticu- 
lare, a proxima Comissionaria conuentide expectare possis. Interim 
spero (quod etiam a Dominatione tua peto) vt ola, inter vos & con- 
federatos n’ros Neuhauenses, suiia pace et concordia, transigantur 
negotia. Vale. 
Tux Dignitatis amicissime 

Studiosus J. W. 
The following is the text’ of Gov. Printz’s letter to Gov. Winthrop : 


Generose Dn: Gubernator : 


Salut : 
Literas tuas cum harum exhibitore, Dio Wilhelmo Aspinwalds, 


ut illum mihi habeam commendatum sonantes, libenter accepi, & 
quemadmodum mihi nihil magis gratum fuerit, quam hoc ita effi- 
cerem, ut is hanc tuam recommendationem sibi plurimum profuisse 
intelligat ; ita citd citius, standoq’ pede officiarijs, hic in nostris 
propugnaculis scripsi, ut illum haud quovis modo impediant, vel vlla 
molestia afficiant, sed sine incluso transitu, tutd ire & redire per- 
mittant, ubiq’ necessitas postularetur, fide et securitate publica, alijs 


Cause,” addressed to some friend, who made two slight alterations. The corrections 
somewhat resemble Dunster’s hand-writing. The letter is endorsed by Winthrop thus: 
“ Lra ad Gub: Suecoru (1) 21—43,” i.e.: Mar. 21, 1643-4. Itis often extremely difficult to 
decipher Winthrop’s writing, but in this instance his Latin is quite plainly written except 
in some final letters. We make the following translation.—|EpITOR oF REGISTER.) 

“ T have not the power at the present time, most estimable Sir, of replying to your very 
aiding letter further than to say, that I received it and thankfully perceived in it a benevo- 
lent and very amicable disposition toward us and the English nation : hence, and on account 
of the ancient and very intimate relations between the English and Swedes, you, Mr. Gov- 
ernor of the Swedes, may easily persuade yourself that all the English in this country will 
be solicitous at all times to conduct themselves toward you and your people with like zeal 
and good will, and treat them in an honorable manner. But in respect to certain parts of your 
letter and copies of papers, you may expect a full and particular response at the next meet- 
ing of the commissioners [of the United Colonies]. In the meantime, I hope (what I also 
ask of your government) that all business between P ae and our New-Haven confederates 
mer be carried on in perfect peace and harmony. Farewell. Your Honor’s very devoted 

end, J. Ww. 

1 We make the following translation of Gov. Printz’s letter, the text of which is given 
above.—[EpiToR oF REGISTER.] 


** Noble Governor : 


“ Greeting: 
“5 gladly received your letter by the bearer, Mr. William Aspinwall, signifying that I 
should regard him as commended to me, and as nothing could have been more grateful to 
me than to do this in such a way as that he may understand that this your recommendation 
has been of great service to him, therefore, without delay, and on the spot, I wrote to the 
officers herein our fort that they should not in any manner hinder him, or in any way molest 


him, but that they should permit him to go and return freely and safely, and that wherever 
his business might call him, they should cheerfully assist his journey, under the public faith 
and security, in any other necessities. Moreover, lest any one should do him violence 
I sent one of e subjects with him as far as the Dutch forts at Nassau hy why 


he is not permi' 


to pass through the Dutch country, he can make it known in person. 








le 
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suo itineri rebus necessarijs haud gravatim juvant: Et ne aliquis ei 
vim contra jus inferat, ynum ex subditis meis, usq’ ad propugnacu- 
lum Belgicum Nassovie condonavi, sed quapropter, per oras Belgicas 
ei non pertransire concessum, id ipse coram revelare potest. Si quid 
est in quo, Diio Gubernat: post hac tutius possum gratificari nihil 
sum recusaturus. Vale. 

Dat: Tinnakungs 29 Junij 1644 

T. G. 

[ Address ] : Officiose colens, 
Generoso & Clariss: viro Diio Johanni JOHAN PRINTZ. 

Wintrop, Nov: Anglia Gubernatori 

&c.: meritiss: amico cum primis 

Colendo. 

Officiosiss : 

[Endorsement by Gov. Winthrop] : 

From the Sweds Gouern’ (4) 29-44. 


Brodhead under this year says :—“ The Boston merchants now be- 
gan to covet a participation in the fur trade on the Delaware. It was 
imagined in Massachusetts that the chief supply of beavers came from 
‘a great lake, supposing it to lie in the north-west part ’ of their patent, 
and this lake, which they named ‘ Lake Lyconnia,’* it was now thought 
should be ‘ discovered.’” 

This extract would seem to imply that these adventurers must have 
been in possession of the patent known as the “Laconia Grant” to 
Mason and Gorges, which was given Nov. 17, 1629, and was 
brought out by Walter Neale in 1630 and attempted to be located, but 
without success. In Willis’s History of Portland, it is stated that 
George Cleeves came over in 1637 as agent for Gorges, and that 
he also “brought a protection under the privy signet for searching 
out the lake of Iracoyce and for the trade in beaver.” 


If there is anything after this, Mr. Governor, in which I can prudently gratify you, I shall 
not at all refuse to do it. Farewell. 

“ Given at Tinnaconk, 29 June, 1644. Respectfully and officially 

[Adress : Joun Parts.” 
** To the noble and very illustrious man, 

Mr. John Wintrop, Governor, in 
New-England, &c.: a friend worthy 
of the highest regard. 

Most respectfully.” 

1 The patents known as Laconia and Lygonia, from a similarity of names have often 
been supposed to be identical, but were entirely distinct; and in this case should we not 
infer that “ Lyconnia” should have been written Laconia. The Laconia patent was ited 
by the Council of Plymouth to Gorges and Mason, Nov. 17, 1629, and emb “all those 
lands and countries bordering upon the great lake or lakes and rivers known by the name 
of the river and lake or rivers and lakes of the nois,” no doubt meaning Lake Cham- 
plain. The Lygonia or Plough Patent was av rentthing. It was forty miles square, 
and covered pecvacene | between Cape Porpoise and Cape Elizabeth. The date of the grant, 
as also the names of the grantees, are unknown. The Laconia patent was to bear 
date Aug. 10, 1622, and to embrace other beg ig than this, the Maine ical So- 
ciety procured a copy of the patent of Aug. 10, . when it appeared that this was called 
the “ Province of Maine,” not of “Laconia.” This patent is printed in the Popham. 
Memorial Volume, pp. 121-3. 

® History of New-York, i. 383. 

3 Willis’s Portland, i. 31, quoting York Records, i. 140. 
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Now is it not probable that some Boston merchants may have pur- 
chased this patent, which was intended to be located on a western 
lake (probably Champlain), and got up this expedition to reach it? 
The people in England, as also the colonists, had a very indefinite 
knowledge of the country as well as of the lakes and rivers on the 
west of New-England. In this respect they were for a long 

riod very much behind the French of Canada, who, a generation 
Pofore, had become familiar with these great bodies of water and their 
communications. 

It seems that the professions of friendship by the Swedes and 
Dutch did not protect the English adventurers from New-England 
in their efforts to penetrate to the beaver country, for we learn that 
when Aspinwall and his party approached the Swedes, they were 
fired upon from the fort and stopped. The governor, upon com- 
plaint of Aspinwall, acknowledged the bad conduct of his lieutenant, , 
and promised “all favor” in future. The Dutch, higher up the 
river, refused them leave to pass, and thereupon they returned, but 
before they left the river the Swedish lieutenant made them pay 40 
shillings for the shot he had fired at them. The news of this was 
brought to Boston, July 20, 1644.’ 

We further learn that this expedition for trade and discovery 
failed, owing to the drunkenness and alleged unfaithfulness of 
the master of the Boston pinnace after it entered the river. In 
this instance the adventurers recovered of the master “ 200 
pounds,” which Winthrop thinks was too much; “ for it was proba- 
ble,” he says, “ they could not have proceeded.” 

In the next year, another trading expedition from Boston met 
with disaster. After they had secured a valuable cargo of “ skins, 
otter, &c.,” their bark was boarded by a band of Indians under 
pretence of a desire to trade, who killed the master and three others, 
rifled the bark, and carried away a boy and the interpreter. To the 
latter they gave forty skins, twenty fathoms of wampum and other 
things, and kept their two prisoners about six weeks. They were 
released through the intervention of the Swedish governor, who sent 
them to New-Haven by a bark of that place. They reached Boston 
July 14, 1645; “the man as a prisoner.” 


1 Winthrop’s Journal, ii. 218-9. ® Thid., ii. 229. Winthrop’s Journal ii. 250. 





Toe Mayrrower.—1588, April 12. “Thos. Sandyll, Mayor, and the 
Aldermen of King’s Lynn to the Council. Pray them to direct letters to 
the town of Blakeney and other members of the port which refused to 
contribute their share toward the furnishing of the ships required. They 
are willing to furnish the Mayflower of Lynn of 150 tons, and a fine pin- 
nace, to join her majesty’s fleet.” Calendar of State Papers, Domes. Series, 
1581-90. [Was this the vessel which brought over the Plymouth colo- 
nists ?—Ep1Tor. | 
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LETTER OF HENRY CRUGER TO JOHN HANCOCK. 
' From the Hancock MSS. in the possession of the N. E. Historic, Genealogical Society. 


HE: Cruger, the writer of this letter, has been said to have been 

the first native of America who sat in the English House of Com- 
mons; but this is a mistake, as Gov. Joseph Dudley, a native of Roxbury, 
Mass., was a member of parliament nearly three-quarters of a century be- 
fore him. 

Mr. Cruger was born in New-York in 1739, and on arriving at manhood 
became connected in business with his father who had established himself in 
Bristol, England. The father and son successively held the office of mayor 
of that city, and the latter in 1774 was chosen a member of parliament, as 
_ colleague of the celebrated Edmund Burke. “The election was a sharply 

contested one,” says Mr. Duyckinck. “ Burke was introduced to the hustings 
by Cruger, and made a brief speech, at the conclusion of which a Mr. C—— 
is reported in the newspapers to have exclaimed, ‘I say ditto to Mr. Burke.’ 
The story has passed into the jest books, and has been fastened upon Cruger, 
who, as he had just before spoken, is not likely to have spoken again; or, 
if he did, would not, as his future career shows, have expressed himself so 
briefly. The true author of this famous speech was a Mr. Carrington.”* 

On all occasions he advocated a conciliatory course towards his country- 
men. He retorted with so much severity upon Col. Grant, who asserted in 
parliament, in 1775, that the Americans would not dare to face an English 
army, that he was called to order by the speaker. In 1784, he was reélect- 
ed to parliament. Before the expiration of his term he returned to his 
native country, and was elected to the New-York state senate while a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons. He settled as a merchant in the city of 
New-York, where he died, 24 April, 1827. 

The following letter was written a short time previous to his return to 
America, and shows a strong affection for his native land. J. W. DEAN. 


* Bristol, 5" March, 1783. 
* Dear Sir, 

“It is with heartfelt Joy that I felicitate you on the Channels of 
our Intercourse being again open’d, by the accomplishment of our 
most sanguine wishes—the Liberty and Independency of America— 
an event on which I do most sincerely Congratulate my Countrymen. 
I embrace the earliest opportunity to inform my old friends & Cor- 
respondents that I shall Continue in this City in the American 
business, where I hope, by receiving fresh marks of their favor & by 
redoubled Industry, to reedem [szc] the time lost in the late accursed 
War, and to repair the ravages which its influence has made on my 
fortune, because of the steady principles which so strongly attach’d 
me to the just cause of America & Mankind. 

* For the mutual convenience of myself & correspondents, I have 
also made a Connection in London with two Gentlemen, whose 


1 Cyclopsdia of American Literature, i. 221; Simons’s ed., i. 231. 
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attachment to the American Cause & whose open exertions in it, 
have at times brought upon them the most furious persecutions of 
the Enemies of Liberty. As we have long been united in one politi- 
cal principle, which at length is happily Triumphant, we are encour- 
aged to form a Commercial Connection that we hope may be equally 
successful. 

“Enclosed you will receive a Circular letter of our New Establish- 
ment in London, which we entreat may be honored with the kind 
attention of our Friends. 

“T purpose visiting my Native Land early the ensuing Summer to 
participate in the Joys & Happiness which I hope to find resulting 
from the triumph of Liberty & Virtue. 

“In my absence my Connections & Clerks will pay due attention 
to my Compting house in Bristol and execute with fidelity, the orders 
and Commissions of my friends. 

I remain with undiminished regard 
Dear Sir, 
Y’ affect humble Ser* 
Hen. CRUGER. 


[ Addressed :] The Hon** | John Hancock Esq. | Boston | p’ Packet. 


[File endorsement :] Henry Cruger & C°. | London 5 March 83. 





EARLY HISTORY OF HOLLIS, N. H. 


FROM ITS SETTLEMENT TO THE BUILDING OF THE SECOND 
MEETING-HOUSE. , 


By The Hon. Samvet T. Worcester, of Nashua, N. H. 


+ ge original charter of the old township of Dunstable, within 
whose limits the present town of Hollis’ was included, was 
granted by the general court of the province of Massachusetts, 
October 16, 1673, O. S. Dunstable, as then chartered, comprised 
an area of nearly two hundred square miles. It lay upon both sides 
of the Merrimack river, and contained all or nearly all of what 
are now Nashua, Hollis, Hudson, Litchfield, and parts of Pelham, 
Amherst, Milford, Merrimack and Brookline in New-Hampshire, 
and the town of Tyngsborough, the east part of Dunstable, 
and a small part of Pepperell and Townsend in Massachu- 
setts. It extended from the north lines of the towns of Chelms- 
ford and Groton, as then established, to the Souhegan river, 
its western boundary being a north and south line drawn from its 


1 This article forms a part of an address delivered by the writer before the Nashua His- 
torical Society in February, 1872, and subsequently delivered before the citizens of Hollis. 
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north-west corner, a short distance west of Muscotanipus pond in 
Brookline, to Dram Cup Hill, so called, near the Souhegan river and 
now in Milford. 

The first white settler of the part of Dunstable, since known as 
Hollis, was Peter Powers, afterward a captain of provincial troops 
in the old French war in which Quebec was taken. Capt. Powers 
was a native of Littleton, Mass., and removed from that place to 
the part of Dunstable now known as Nashua in 1728. In the fall 
of 1730, he made his way through the then unbroken wilderness, 
selected a place for a new home about a half mile N. W. of the 
present meeting-house, and in the spring following settled upon 
it with his family. This was the only white family within the 

resent limits of the town till the summer of 1732, when Eleazer 
Tie. the ancestor of the Hollis families of that name, settled in 
what is now the south-west part of the town, about three miles from 
Capt. Powers. The third family was that of Thomas Dinsmore, 
who established himself about two miles south-westerly from the 
present meeting-house on or near the road leading to Pepperell. In 
the year 1736, the little settlement numbered nine families, and in 
the summer of 1739 that number had grown to about twenty. 

These settlers supposed themselves to be within the province of 
Massachusetts, and in the county of Middlesex, and in the summer 
of 1739 they united in a petition to the general court of that pro- 
vince for a township charter. On the presentation of this petition, 
the general court appointed a committee to inquire into the pro- 
priety of granting it. The report of this committee, and the action 
of the general court upon it, have very fortunately been preserved, 
and are now to be found recorded at full length on the first pages of 
the first volume of the Hollis records, and I have quoted them in 
substance in this paper as specimens of the like documents of that 

eriod. 
. These original records, in what I have now to say of the early his- 
tory of Hollis, will be my principal guide. Where I can consistently 
do so, I shall press them into my service and let them speak for me 
in their own simple and homely dialect. We may occasionally observe 
in the manuscript, wide, and sometimes grotesque departures from the 
more modern orthography of Webster and Worcester, and also from 
the grammar and syntax of Lowth and Murray. Yet in this re- 
spect, they are less subject to unfavorable criticism than many 
of our town-records of a much more modern date. The style of 
them is terse, plain, simple, and direct, and the words well chosen 
to express the ideas and matters to be recorded, and they contain 
the municipal autobiography of our ancestors, commencing four 
generations ago, written down from year to year, and sometimes 


.from month to month, by persons appointed for the purpose, while 


1 This original petition still exists, and is to be found in the office of the secretary of 
state in Boston, with the original signatures of the petitioners. 
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what they had done, or what they at the time proposed to do, was 
still fresh in the minds of all. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE AND THE ACTION UPON IT OF 
THE GOVERNOR AND COUNCIL. 


The most important parts of this report are embraced in the 
following extracts :— 


“The Committee on the Petition of the Inhabitants * * on the 
Westerly side of Dunstable and Northerly side of Grotton, having repaired 
to the Lands petitioned to be Erected into a Township, and carefully View- 
ed the same, find a very good tract of Land in Dunstable, West of 
Nashaway River, between said River and the Souhegan River extending from 
Grotton new Grant and Townsend line Six miles East, lying in a very com- 
modious form for a Township, and on said Lands there is now about twenty 
Families and many more settling. * * That none of them live nearer to 
a Meeting House than Seven miles, and if they go to their own Town have 
to pass over a Ferry the greater portion of the year. 

“The Committee are of Opinion that the Petitioners are under such 
circumstances as necessitates them to ask relief which will be fully obtained 
by their being made a Township * * The Committee are further of 
the opinion, that for the Support of the Gospel Ministry among them the 
Lands of non-resident Proprietors be taxed at Two Pence per acre, for the 
space of Five Years. 

“ Humbly submitted * * by order of the Committee. 

“Tuomas Berry.” 

“ Read in Council, Dec. 27, 1739. And ordered that the Report be so 
far accepted as that the Land mentioned and described therein, with 
the Inhabitants there be Erected into a separate and distinct Precinct * * 
with all such Powers and Privileges as any other Precinct in this Province 
* * and they are also empowered to assess and levy two Pence per acre 
per annum for the space of Five Years upon all the unimproved Lands 
belonging to Non-Resident Proprietors, to be applied to the Support of the 
“ January 1, 1739-40. Consented to. J. Betcner, (Gov.)” 


By the law of the colonial legislature of Massachusetts, in force 
from its early history, it was enacted that “ the Inhabitants of Each 
Town in that Province should take due care from time to time to be 
constantly provided of a Learned Able and Orthodox minister * * 
who should be Suitably maintained by the Inhabitants of the Town.” 
Precincts or parishes were subdivisions of towns, incorporated for 
the maintenance of religious worship ; and, by a province law passed 
in 1718, precincts or parishes were invested with the same powers 
and charged with the same duties in respect to the support of the 


ministry as towns." * * 


! Under the charter we have cited, the west part of the old town of Dunstable became 
a we or precinct, and, till the year 1746, was known as the west parish of Dunstable, 

n March, 1742, very soon after the new province line was run between New-Hampshire 
and Massachusetts, all that part of the town of old Dunstable north of the new line, and 
west of the Merrimack river, was organized into what was called a district, and was known 

This Cistrict-organization was made for the purpose of 


.as “the district of Dunstable.” 
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BOUNDARIES AND AREA OF THE PARISH AND THE NON-RESIDENT TAX. 


The west parish of the old town of Dunstable extended north and 
south, from the Souhegan river to the south line of the old town, a 
distance from 9 to 12 miles, and was not far from 10 miles in width, 
and was said to have contained an area of about 70,000 acres, being 
more than three times as large as Hollis now is. It included nearly 
all of the present town of Hollis, that part of Amherst south of the 
Souhegan, the most of Milford and Brookline, parts of the towns of 
Nashua and Merrimack, in the state of New-Hampshire, and a small 
part of Pepperell in Massachusetts. The inhabitants of the parish, 
as we have seen by their charter, had authority to assess 2d. per acre 
on all the unimproved land of non-residents for the term of five 
years for the support of the ministry. At that time there were but 
about twenty resident families. If each of these families owned, on 
an average, 1000 acres (an estimate quite large enough), the resident 
settlers would have had 20,000 acres, leaving upon these estimates 
50,000 to the non-residents. A tax of 2d. the acre on this last 
quantity would have yielded an annual fund of £416 13s., or about 
$1380 in the currency of the present time, calling the pound $3.33. 
We shall soon see what importance the first settlers of Hollis at- 
tached to this right to compel non-residents to pay for the preaching 
and meeting-houses of the resident settlers. . 


THE FIRST PARISH MEETING AND ITS DOINGS, AND THE FIRST 
MEETING-HOUSE. 


The first parish-meeting, under the parish-charter, was held at the 
inn of Lieut. Benjamin Farley, Jan. 22, 1739-40, O. S. Mr. 
Farley’s inn was the place where the parish-meetings were commonly 
held till the first meeting-house was built, and is said to have been 
upon the farm formerly owned by Dr. William Hale, and now by 
Mr. Christopher Smith. The warrant for this meeting, like all 
similar warrants, was entitled, in its margin, “ Middlesex SS.,” mean- 
ing by these words, county of Middlesex, Massachusetts. It was under 
the hand and seal of Joseph Blanchard, Esq., of Dunstable, at that 
time one of “ his majesty’s ” justices of the peace of that county, and 
was addressed to Abraham Taylor, one of the early settlers in the 
parish, who had been active in obtaining the charter, and who was 
annually elected parish-clerk till his death, about four years after. 

At this first meeting Mr. Taylor was elected moderator and clerk ; 
Mr. Taylor, Peter Powers and Benjamin Farley, assessors ; Stephen 
Harris, treasurer ; Thomas Dinsmore, collector of the non-resident 
money; and Peter Powers and Benjamin Farley, a committee to 


collecting province taxes, and lasted till 1746, when the same territory was divided into 
the towns of Dunstable, Merrimack, Monson and Hollis. The parish officers were assessors, 
collector, treasurer and clerk, annually elected at the parish-meetings. The district-officers 
were selectmen, or assessors, tax-collectors and clerk, who were elected at district-meetings, 
which were held sometimes in the west parish, and sometimes in the east. 
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procure preaching till the first of April following. “Also it was 
voted that Abraham Taylor, Peter Powers and Thomas Dinsmore be 
a committee to joyn with such Persons as the old Parish shall ap- 
point for to raise Bounds between each Parish.” At this meeting 
also the following vote was passed in respect to a meeting-house : 
“Voted to build a House for the Public Worship of God: That said 
House be Erected at or near Thomas Dinsmore’s House Lot of Land. 
That the House be 22 feet one way and 20 the other—9 foot stud— 
well-boarded and shingled—One Flour—One Door—3 windows and 
as many Seats as may be thought convenient—the House to be Erected 
by the last of April next.” 

The house lot of Thomas Dinsmore is said to have been upon the 
farm now owned by John Colburn, Esq. But no meeting-house was 
built upon or near that site, the vote to that effect having been re- 
considered at a meeting in the following March. After four or five 
other sites had been proposed at various meetings and rejected, it 
was at last, at a meeting held Nov. 5, 1740: “Voted that the Meet- 
ing-House should be Erected on Abraham Taylor’s Land, about 
Sixty Rods Southerly from said Taylor’s Dwelling-House, on the 
highest Knoll of Land thereabouts, and that the Burying Place 
for the Parish be ajoining the Place now appointed for ye Meeting 
House.” 

This is the same pleasant and hallowed spot on which, a few years 
later, the second meeting-house was built, the same where the third, 
still standing, was erected more than eighty years after, the site for 
it and the burial-ground having been given by Mr. Taylor, who 
died in the spring of 1743, and was the first person buried in it. It 
appears that the new edifice was not wholly completed for a year or 
more after its location was fixed, as we find that it was voted at a 

arish-meeting, Oct. 23, 1741, “'To have one Glace Winder-in the 
eeting House and to have it under-Pind as soon as possable.” 


THE FIRST PARISH-TAX, WITH THE NAMES OF THE TAX-PAYERS. 


In the month of November, 1740, by vote of a parish-meeting, the 
first tax was assessed upon the inhabitants “for Defraying the ne- 
cessary charges of the Parish,” amounting to £16 2s. 2d. The tax 
list contains the names of 29 persons, viz. : 


Zachariah Lawrence, Jr. Josiah Blood Nathaniel Blood 
Enoch Hunt Peter Powers Philip Woolrich 
Eleazer Flagg Benjamin Farley Moses Proctor 
Samuel Cumings Jerahmael Cumings John Butterfield 
William Blanchard Samuel Farley Elnathan Blood 
Abraham Taylor David Nevins Henry Barton 
Stephen Harris William Nevins Thomas Dinsmore 
William Colburn Widow Nevins Amos Philips 
Robert Colburn William Shattuck Gideon Behoney, 


Peter Wheeler David Kendall 
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nearly all of them family names, familiar to the people of Hollis from 
that time to this. 

By a province law passed in 1734, all male persons of the age of 
sixteen years and over, with the exception of the governor, settled 
ministers, and a few others, were subject to a poll-tax. The above 
tax-list may be presumed to contain the names of all male persons 
above that age at that time inhabitants of the parish. Six of the list 
are charged with a poll-tax only; the remaining twenty-three, in- 
cluding the widow Nevins, with both a poll and property-tax. Of the 
above tax of about £16, very near £13, or more than three-fourths 
of it, were assessed on twenty-eight persons as a’ poll-tax, and less 
than £3 upon real and personal estate. The sum assessed upon 
each poll was 9s. 2d., while the highest property-tax was only 6s. 
7d. I may have occasion, in another connection, to advert again to 
this matter of taxation. 


THE NON-RESIDENTS MONEY, OR NON-RESIDENT TAX OF 2D. THE 
ACRE AND THE DISPOSAL OF IT. 


As this tax was a matter of much interest, and some trouble to the 
residents of the parish, it is entitled to further notice as illustrating 
the laws and usages of the good people of that time, and especially 
the ways and means which were supposed to be lawful and right for 
the raising of money for the support of “learned, able and orthodox” 
ministers. 

The warrant for the third parish-meeting, held in March, 1740, 
with other articles to be voted on, contained the following : 


1st. “To see what Encouragement the People will give to any Person or 
Persons for Killing Rattlesnakes in this parish.” 

2d. “To see if the Parish will agree to dispose of the Non-Resident 
money that shall be due and coming to this Parish for the space of five 
years from the Ist of January last to any Person or Persons who shall agree 
to Support the Gospel in this Parish.” 


At the above meeting it was voted : 

1st. “That if any Person shall make it appear to the Committee of the 
Parish that he has Killed one or more Rattlesnakes in this Precinct, in this 
present year, he shall have paid to him one shilling for every such snake so 
killed, out of the Parish Treasury.” 

Also unanimously voted, “That Peter Powers & Abraham Taylor shall 
have the Total of all such sum or sums of money as is or shall be assessed 
on Land belonging to non-Resident Proprietors of this Parish for the space 
of five years from the 1st of January last, on condition that the said Powers 
and Taylor shall & do oblige themselves & Heirs with sufficient security to 
maintain and constantly support Preaching in this Precinct for ye full term 
of ye said five years and Erect a Meeting House for the Public Worship 
of God agreeable to the tenor of the vote of said parish and likewise 
fully acquit and discharge said Parish from the cost & charges that have 
been expended in being set off from Dunstable & being erected into a 
separate Precinct—and also from the cost & charges that has been expended 
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in getting Timber for a Bridge across Nashaway River, and also to pay 
Mr. Underwood for his Preaching with us in this Parish.” 


The question was once asked, “Of whom do the Kings of the 
Earth take custom or tribute, of their own children or strangers?” 
The answer was, “Of strangers.” It would seem from the doings 
of the above meeting that the early settlers of the west parish of 
Dunstable had taken lessons in finance fromthe “ Kings of the Earth.” 

Within about a year from the time of this meeting, after a long 
and angry controversy, the new province line between New-Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts was surveyed and established where it now 
is. Much to the chagrin and disappointment of the inhabitants, 
that part of the old town of Dunstable now known as Hollis was 
found to be in New-Hampshire. In consequence of this decision, 
the charter of the west parish in Dunstable, granted by the general 
court of Massachusetts, was virtually annulled, that general court 
having had at the time no power to grant it. With the charter the 
legal right to assess this tax of two pence the acre on the land of 
non-residents was also lost, and with the tax the very thrifty 
a with Messrs. Powers and Taylor in respect to the disposal 
of it. 

“In this dilemma, the Inhabitants promptly met (Feb. 19, 1741- 
2), and “voted to petition the Grate and General Court of N. 
Hampshire that the Parish be made a Township, and also that the 
Parish may have power to collect of delinquent persons, the several 
sums they may have been assessed at agreeable to the Laws of the 
Massachusetts Province.” 

But instead of granting this petition for a township-charter and to 
legalize the non-resident tax, the general court, as we have already 
seen, in March, 1742, organized all that part of old Dunstable north of 
the new province line and west of Merrimack river, into a district for 
the collection of province taxes, with authority for that purpose, to 
elect district-assessors or selectmen, and a district-clerk and collect- 
ors of taxes. 

The first meeting for the election of district-officers, was held un- 
der the direction of a committee of the general court, probably in 
the east parish, April 23, 1742. At this meeting, Abraham Taylor 
was chosen clerk ; Abraham Taylor, Thomas Harwood, Samuel Cum- 
mings and Jonathan Lovewell selectmen. The record for the year 
1743 is lost. In 1744, John Boynton was district clerk ; and John 
Boynton, Jonathan Lovewell and Jerahmael Cummings, selectmen 
or asssessors. In 1745, John Boynton was district clerk; John 
Boynton, Jonathan Lovewell, and Jerahmael Cummings assessors 
or selectmen. 

Still, however, the inhabitauts of west Dunstable continued to 
hold public meetings, elect officers and assess taxes much as before, 
and in the records of their doings their community was styled a 
“parish” or “precinct.” Notwithstanding their disappointment in 
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the loss of their charter, and at finding themselves citizens of New- 
Hampshire against their wishes, they were not yet able to forget the 
“Non-resident Money,” or to abandon the hope of obtaining it. 
With this hope in view, at a public meeting held in January, 1744, 
it was “ Voted that Peter Powers should have all the non-residents’ 
money that is not Collected for the four years past and the year to 
come, * * and for the said Powers to pay all the Parish Debt 
for Preaching and to any other Person for Sarvis Don the Parish 
before the ordination * * and to pay the Parish £40. O.T. at 
the end of the year.” It is to be inferred from the doings of a parish 
meeting in the following December, that these non-resident land- 
owners had questioned the right of Mr. Powers to collect this tax, 
and that it was not paid so cheerfully as the purchaser had hoped. 
As a last remedy for this trouble, it was voted at this meeting, “ that 
Capt. Powers represent the Parish at the General Court of New- 
Hampshire to get ye Massachusetts Act for taxing ye Land in said 
Parish confirmed if he will go at his own charges—otherwise not to 
go.” The record does not show whether Capt. Powers accepted the 
honor of the office, with its condition, or not. 

The charter of Hollis as a town, bore date April 3, 1746, and 
embraced a territory much less than one half of that contained 
in the charter of west Dunstable. This town-charter was wholly 
silent in respect to the right to tax non-residents for any purpose. 
To supply this omission, at a town-meeting held on the 22d Decem- 
ber of the same year it was “ Voted to Raise two Pence per Acre 
Lawful Money on all the Land of Hollis for five years for ye Sup- 
port of ye Gospel and ye arising charges of said Town, and to Peti- 
tion the Grat and Generall Court for Streangth to Gather and Get 
the Money of Non-Residents.” Samuel Cummings, Esq., was cho- 
sen a delegate to present this petition, which he did in the following 
April. In answer to this petition the general court of New-Hamp- 
shire passed an act taxing all the land in Hollis for four years at two 
pence the acre for the support of the ministry and finishing the 
second meeting-house, the frame of which had then been raised. 
All the lands in Hollis were taxed under this law for the next four 
years (as stated in the town records), “for the Building and Repair- 
ing a Meeting-House and the Supporting the Gospel Ministry.” 
This tax was assessed in the old-tenor currency, £4 of which at that 
date appear to have been of the value of £1. lawful or silver 
money. In 1747 this tax amounted, in the old-tenor currency, to 
£394 17s. 8d. Of that sum, £256 6s. 8d., or more than two-thirds 
of it, were assessed upon 33 non-resident land owners, and the 
residue, £138 1lis., on 48 residents. In 1748, £506 3s. were as- 
sessed for the like purpose, of which £350 4s. 8d., again more than 
two-thirds of it, were assessed on 31 non-residents, and the balance 
on 52 residents. Whatever we may think of the justice of this 
law, it seems to have had the good effect of lessening the number, 
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and also the quantity of land in Hollis owned by non-residents, and 
of adding to the number of residents, and to their proportion of 
the land. In 1750, the last year of the law, the resident land- 
owners had increased from 48, in 1747, to 70. And the non-resi- 
dents had fallen off from 33 in 1747, to 24 in 1750, and the 
amount of the land-tax paid by the two classes had become much 
more equal. 

It seems, however, that all these non-residents did not acquiesce 
in the justice of this law so cheerfully as they might have done. As 
an instance of their dislike to it, we find that in 1748 Col. Prescott’s 
heirs were taxed under it the considerable sum of £48 13s. 4d. for the 
support of preaching they could not hear, and that they had had an 
article inserted in the warrant for the town-meeting asking for an 
abatement of this tax. In response to this petition, as the record 
states it, “It was put to vote to see if the Town would Ease Col. 
Prescott’s Heirs of any part of their Land Tax, and it was passed in 
the negative.” 

To me, at least, as a native of the town, and one of the descendants 
of these worthy people, their names and memories are sacred. “ All 
their failings leaned to virtue’s side.” Their ashes have slept for 
near a century in peaceful and honored graves, and the foot of the 
stranger who knows their worth, would tread lightly upon them. 
I have made these extracts from their annals with no irreverent or 
unfilial feeling, but to illustrate some of the differences between the 
laws, customs and sentiments that prevailed among good and chris- 
tian people in New-England one hundred and twenty years ago, and 
those upon the like subjects under whose influence the last two 
generations have been educated. 

[To be continued.] 





Wisewatt, Eldder Thomas. [C. H. Morse, Esq., of Washington, D. C., 
contributes the following, copied from the autograph of Secretary Rawson. 
What was the issne of this charge of double-voting ?—Eprror. ] 

“9% May 1673. The Gou™ & Magis” being Informed that on the Elec- 
tion day y' Elde’ Thomas Wisewall of Cambridge Village gave in two 
votes for one y' was in Election Judg* it meet that Cap' Daniel Gookin & 
Mr’ Danforth shall and hereby are desired to send for the person & the wit- 
nesses that saw him so to doe & make their returne on the second day 
next at two of the clock what they shall finde by the partyes confession or 
the oathes of the witnesses that so the whole Court may consider how 
farther to proceed in bearing due testmy against all such irregular practices. 
past the magistrates this 9 May 1673 as attest. “Epw: Rawson Sec.” 

“13 May 1673. On the Return of this Comittee the Gou™ & Magis" re- 
ferred Elde' Thomas Wisewall & Enjoynes him to Appeare at the next 
County Court at Charlestown there to Answer for wh‘ he stands charged 
with. By order of the Gou™ & Magis”. Epw: Rawson—Sec”. 

“That what is aboue written is a true Copie compared w™ the original. 

“ Attest. Epw: Rawson, Sec’.” 
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The Mandamus Councillors. 


MANDAMUS COUNCILLORS. 


Communicated by the Rev. Lucius R. Parer, D.D., of Cambridgeport, Mass. 


“Salem, August 9, 1774. The following is a list of the gentle- 
men appointed by his Majesty, Counsellors of this Province, agree- 
able to a late Act of Parliament, but in direct violation of our 
Charter, viz.— 

THOMAS OLIVER, 4 panes. Gov.) JOSEPH GREEN, Esq. 


THOMAS FLUKER, JAMES BOUTINEAU, Ese. 
PETER OLIVER, ANDREW OLIVER, Esq. 
FOSTER HUTCHINSON, Esq. JOSIAH EDSON 

THO. HUTCHINSON, Esq. RICHARD CNCHMERE, Esq. 
HARRISON GRAY, Eso. JOSHUA LORING. Eso. 
SAMUEL DANFORTH, Eso. ' JOHN WORTHINGTON, Ese. 
JOHN ERVING, Sent. ‘Ese. TIMOTHY PAINE, Eso. 
JAMES RUSSELL, WILLIAM PEPPERRELL, Ese. 
TIMOTHY RUGGLES: Esq. JEREMIAH POWELL Bsa. 
JOSEPH LEE, Ese. JONATHAN SIMPSON, Esq 

ISAAC WINSLOW, Eso. JOHN MURRAY, Ese. 
ISRAEL WILLIAMS, Esq. DANIEL LEONARD, Esq. 
GEORGE WATSON, Eso. THOMAS PALMER, Esq. 
NAT. RAY THOMAS, Eso. ISAAC ROYAL, Esq. 

TIM. WOODBRIDGE, Eso. ROBERT HOOPER, Esq. 
WILLIAM VASSALL, Eso. ABIJAH WILLARD, Esq. 
WILLIAM BROWN, Eso. JOHN ERVING, Jun*., Esq. 


“Province of 

Massachusetts Bay. : Salem, August 8, 1774. His Majesty 
having been pleased to appoint the Hon. Thomas Oliver, Esq., to be 
Lieutenant Governor of this Province, his Honor’s commission was. 
accordingly published in the Council chamber, and the several oaths 
administered to him by his Excellency the Governor. After which 
the following gentlemen took the oaths necessary to qualify them- 
selves for a seat in Council, being appointed by Mandamus from. his 
Majesty. 

Hon. THOMAS A Esg., Lieutenant Governor. 


THOMAS FLUKER WILLIAM BROWN 

FOSTER HUTCHINSON Esq. JAMES SORTINEAUS Esq. 
HARRISON GRAY, Eso. JOSHUA LORING, Esq. 
JOSEPH LEE, Eso. WILLIAM PEPPERRELL, Esq. 
ISAAC WINSLOW, Ese. JOHN ERVING, Junr. Esq.” 


Boston Gazette, Monday, August 15, 1774. 


“Tuesday last the following gentlemen took the oaths requisite to. 
qualify them for their seat at the Council Board, viz. 


SAMUEL DANFORTH, Esg. TIMOTHY PAINE, Ese. 

PETER OLIVER, Ese. ABIJAH WILLARD, Esq. 
RICHARD LECHMERE, Ese. THOMAS HUTCHINSON, Jun". Esq. 
JONATHAN SIMPSON, Ese. JOHN MURRAY, Exe. 

JOSIAH EDSON, Ese. DANIEL LEONARD, Esq, 
NATHANIEL RAY THOMAS, Esa. GEORGE WATSON, ” sq.” 
TIMOTHY RUGGLES, Esq. Boston Gazette, Monday, Aug. 22,.1774.. 


1 Should be Thomas Hutchinson, jun., son of Gov. Hutchinson. 
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“We are told that twenty out of the thirty-six new appointed 
Councillors (exclusive of Mr. Palmer, who is absent from the Pro- 
vince, and Mr. Woodbridge, who died before the Mandamus’s were 
received) have either refused to take the oath, or have since resigned 
their seats at that unconstitutional Board.” 

Boston Gazette, Sept. 5, 1774. 

Notr.—In the Gazette for Sept. 5 and Sept. 12, are published 
the names of several Councillors who had resigned, viz. : 


THOMAS OLIVER, Esq. 
SAMUEL DANFORTH, Ese. 
JOSEPH LEE, Esq 


ISAAO WINSLOW, Esq. 
TIMOTHY PAINE, Esq. 
JONATHAN SIMPSON, Ese. 


ABIJAH WILLARD, Ese. 
To these may be added the names of 
THOMAS HUTCHINSON, Jr. Esg., and GEORGE WATSON, Esq., 


which are omitted from the lists of active members of the Council, 
published in the Journals of each Provincial Congress, pp. 36, 
113. The result is, that of the thirty-six persons appointed, one 
third part (twelve) were not sworn in, viz. : 


JOHN ERVING, Senr. Eso. ANDREW OLIVER, Esa. 
JAMES RUSSELL, JOHN WORTHINGTON, Eso. 
ISRAEL WILLIAMS, Eso. JEREMIAH POWELL, Esq. 
TIMOTHY WOODBRIDGE, Esq. THOMAS PALMER, Esq. 
WILLIAM VASSALL, Esg. ISAAC ROYALL, Esg. 
JOSEPH GREEN, Esg. ROBERT HOOPER, Eso. ; 


nine, who were sworn in, afterward resigned, as above stated; so 
that there remained only fifteen active members of the “uncon- 
stitutional Board,” known as the Mandamus Council, to wit :— 


THOMAS FLUKER, Esq JOSIAH EDSON, Esq. 

PETER OLIVER, Eso. RICHARD Lectin, Esq. 
FOSTER HUTCHINSON, Esg. JOSIAH LORING, E 
HARRISON GRAY, Esq. WILLIAM PEPPERRELL, Esq. 
TIMOTHY RUGGLES, Esq. JOHN MURRAY 

NATHANIEL RAY THOMAS, Esq. DANIEL LEONARD, Esq. 
WILLIAM BROWN, Eso. JOHN ERVING, Junr. Esg. 
JAMES BOUTINEAU, Esq. 





Micnaret Lox.—1581, June 16, Petitions the Council to be released 
from the Fleet Prison into which he was thrown at the suit of William 
Burrows, on account of a ship set forth for the last voyage of Capt. Fro- 
bisher— Calendar State Papers, Domes. Series, 1581-90. 


Winstow.—In the ancient graveyard of Middletown, New-Jersey, is the 
following inscription : 

“Tn Memory of Isaac son of M* Avery & M"™ Jemima Winslow who died 
August 19" 1790 in y* 10 year of his age Of Boston in New England.” 
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JOURNAL OF A SURVEY OF BRIDGETON, ME., IN 
1766, BY MR. SOLOMON WOOD. 


Communicated by Isaac B. Cuoarte, Esq., of Gorham, Me. 


ao author of this journal, Mr. Solomon Wood, of Boxford, 
Mass., was employed by the proprietors of the town of Bridge- 
ton, Me., to “run out all that part of this township, lying west 
of Long Pond, into lots of half a mile in length, and one hundred 
rods in width, containing one hundred acreseach. Mr. Wood, with 
five assistants, named Stevens, Stacy, Adams, Parker and Field, 
commenced this work on the eighth of September, and completed it 
on the sixteenth of October, 1766. He was accompanied by, and 
acted under the direction of, a committee of the proprietors: con- 
sisting of Moody Bridges,’ Richard Peabody,* and Col. Thomas 
Poor.’ Several of the range lines were run by Mr. Bridges.”* 

Through the politeness of my friend, the Hon. J. P. Perley, of 
Bridgeton, I have been enabled to make this copy of a paper which 
illustrates a point of interest in the early history of that town. I 
have also enjoyed the advantages of receiving judicious suggestions 
from my venerable and honored friend, Dr. Moses Gould. I have 
changed nothing in making this copy, preferring that the quaint dic- 
tion of the original should stand in its truthful simplicity. 


Monday, August y* 25, 1766. 

Set of to Newbury Port Lodged there. 

26. Tuesday. Sailed a bout 3 oclock a thunder Shower a bout sun- 
down Laid a bord sloop on y* Bay. 

27. Wednesday. a fogey morning so continued till toward Night 
made Caporp’ & tryd for Piscatway harbour but faild put off to 
sea beat all night a Stormy Night. 

28. Thursday. a thick morning & Rainey made Capean but put of 
for Newbury Port & got within the bar and anchord there. 

29. Friday went up into y* Port & got some nesesaries & Lodged 
at Bro’ Titcombs. 

30. Saturday Set Sail ye 2* time for Casco bey* about 7 o clock 


1 Moody Bridges, for whom the town of Bridgeton was named, was a son of James and 
Eleanor (Moody) Bridges. (See ReGisTER, viii. 252.) He was a resident of Andover, 
Mass., and was prominent in the affairs of that town. 

2 Capt. Richard Peabody, of Boxford, a patriot of the revolution, was the youngest son 
of Stephen and Hannah (Swan) Peabody. (See Reeister, ii. 365.) He was born 
April 13, 1731, and died June 7, 1820. 

Col. Thos. Poor was an elder brother of Gen. Enoch Poor, of the revolutionary army. He 
was born in Andover, July 19, 1732, and died at Methuen, Sept. 23, 1804. He was the fourth 
in descent from Daniel! Poor of Andover, through Daniel,? and Thomas* Poor, his father. 

4 Cram’s address at Bridgeton, Jan. 8, 1852, pp. 5 and 6. 

5 The word Caporp has been hitherto regarded as unintelligible. I would suggest that 
Cape Porpoise, near Kennebunk, is intended. Notice the form under which Cape Ann 
appears in the next entry. E é 

Their destination was Falmouth, now Portland, the most convenient point from 
which to reach Bridgeton. 
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in y* morning A fresh N. wind got Down within a bout 3 or 4 
Leags of our port ye wind failed us. Lay all Night Rouling on the 
Seas 


31. Sunday We could see Cascobey But No wind to carry us in 
till a bout 2 o clock. y" we went on shore and went to Church paid 
18£ for our passage.’ 

Septem’ y* 1. Monday. a cloudy morning and afterwards a Rainy 
Day got a teem to Carry us to goraham town’ for 45s. got to Cun- 
ants a bout sundown Peabody and I Lodgd there y, Rest went with 
y*® stores. 

2. Tuesday. Rise as soon as it was light went to Mr. Hamblens’ 
agreed with him to carry our stores to Sabaguck pond for 5£ and 
4 Qr of Rum. got to the Pond a bout 6 0 clock at Night with Part 
of stores. 

Pe Wednesday. Adams and I lay at y* Pond a windy day campt 
there. 

4. Thursday I took y* Point from y® landing at Persontown‘ to 
y° grate mountain which bears N 20 D East. went up to M* Harveys 
to get a poltis for my hand—at eve y* canno Returned Lodged there. 

5. friday Set of with the Rest of the Stores and got part of them 
up the Riples’ into y* Little & campt till adams with the Rest at 
y* Riples. 

6. Saturday got to west Cove Near the head of long pond* Land- 
ed our stores Sent 2 Back for y*® Rest of y* Stores. Peabody & I 
Lodged at y* Camp. Killd Dear in long pond. 

7. Sunday we went up to Pickwacet,’ got there a bout 8 o Clock. 

8. Monday went to run y* North line Campted a bout y* 3* Lot. 

9. Tuesday a fair morning set of a bout sunrise to run y* North 
Line. Run of all but 2 Lots in that Range. Campted by a meado. 

10. Wednesday Run out y* E line & Run Down a bout § mile’ a 
Rainy Day Came to Camp Stevens went to Pickwacet yesterday. 
an indian Dog came to camp this Night. 


1 The 18£ passage-money was doubtless reckoned and paid in the depreciated currency 
of the Province. Just how great the depreciation had become at this time I cannot learn, 
but it was such that Massachusetts took measures the following year to restore its cur- 
“PF, to the English standard. 

2 I think the part of Gorham referred to in the Journal was a farm just above Sacca- 
rappa, near the Presumpscot River, still owned by the Conant family, This would lie 
in their direct route to the lake. 

3 Mr. Hamblen’s was probably near Little Falls on the Presumpscot, three miles from 
Conant’s and five from the lake. Sabaguck pond is now known as Sebago lake. 

4 Pearsontown was the earlier name of Standish. The mountain referred to could not be 
Mt. Washington, although that would be in full view from the shore where they were en- 
camped, because its bearing would be, I think, more than twenty degrees west of north 
from any point on the lake. There is, however, a considerable eminence in Raymond, _ 
about sixteen miles distant, which would have the bearing given. 

5 The Ripples were in Songo River, about three miles from its mouth. Ever since these 
waters were navigable, in 1520, a lock has been maintained at this point for the passage of 
boats. The word Pond is evidently to be supplied after Little. This is Brandy Pond, two 
miles or more in length. 

6 Long Pond is a beautiful sheet of water, ten miles long and one broad. Almost all its 
western shore lies in Bridgeton. 

7 Pickwaukett is as famous for the romance of its early history, as is the modern Frye- 
burg for the beauty of its scenery. 
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11. Thirsday went out to Survey at y* west of Crotched Pond' a 
Rainey forenoon. Laid of y* head of 2 lots one sideline. 

12. Friday Run y* 2" Rang from Crotched Pond to y* E line on 
head of 4 lots and Run Down y* Side line of y* 6" Range to y* Camp 
Some Rain. 

13. Satarday a Very Rainey day. keept Camp & pland what we 
had Done. Stephens Returned from Pigwacket to Camp in Pon- 
dichery* 3 of y* men just at Night chitch 14 lb } of fish. 

14. Sunday a Pleasant fair day a little cloudy at night—we chased 
a Bear in y* Pond just over halld her but could not chitch. 

15. Monday Run of 10 Lots headed 2 Better than 5 miles in 
y° whole. Stacy chitch 15 lb ? & Stephens 3 |b ¢ of fish. 

16. Tuesday Run of 10 Lots on the Nothe E corner Ct. 4 lb of 
fish. 

17. Wednes Day Run of 12 Lots on head line chitch 10 Ib of fish. 

18. Thursday Run of 16 Lots between Long Pond & Crotched 
Pond a good day Run 10 miles by the Chain. 

19. Friday a Rainey Day Run of about 8 lots. 

20. Satarday a Rainey Day Run y* E line to E pond Capt Poor 
came up. 

21. Sunday a fair warm Day Bradley went to Pickwocket with 
Capt Poor’s horse. 

22. Monday we took Provision 8 of us & went to Lay out y* land 
between crotched pond and moose pond Ran of 8 lots Left 2 Lots on 
y’ S. W. Corner at y* head of Moose pond in y* bog on y° first & 2 
Rang and Run Down y* line on y* heads of 2 of the Lots No 2. 

23. Tuesday Run of 10 lots Run to Moose pond to No. 1 a fair Day. 

24. Wednesday a fair day Run of 10 lots And Stacy come up to 
our Camp & killd two Bares young ones—boath. 

25. Thirsday a cloudy morning. Mr Bridge & Parker went to 
Pickwacet Stacy Return to y* general Camp. carried one of the 
Bares we Run of 6 lots. Run from Crotched pond on Range 6 from 
No 4 its 102 Rods to Bever pond & strikes near the head. the Pond 
Lays chiefly in N. 4 the head of the Pond is a bout as much East of 
the line on y® Range 6 as the Range 5 is below &c. towards Night it 
began to rain. Capt Poor & Peabody built a Burch Camp. Rained 
hard all Night. 

26. Friday a very Rainey Day all Day Capt Poor & Stephens 
went to the general Camp. 

27. Satarday Capt. Poor & Stephens came back to the camp W 
of Crotched Pond about 11 0 Clock Peabody & Fields went to the 
general camp a Very Dull Day Stormey all day. 

28. Sunday a fair day But cloudy this Day Divided in three parts 
No Book with this of mine. 

1 Crotched Pond still retains its euphonic name. It is about three miles long; and on 
its outlet is located the village of Bridgeton Centre. 


2 Pondicherry was the name which this township bore until its incorporation, when it 
received the name of atte in honor of Mr. Moody Bridges, one of the proprietors. 
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29. Monday a Rainey fore noon Very Rainey we made a Raft & 
went of a fishing in Crotched Pond but chictht none. 

30. Tuesday Surveyed over to Moose Pond Run out y of Lots 
Bridges & Parker came from Pickwacet. we laid out without fire food 
or Blankets got No cold. 

Oct 1. Wednesday a fair Day Run 9 lots y* Rang 11 crost wood 

ond." 
. October y* 1, 1766. 

2. Thusday a fair Day Run a bout 8 lots. 

3. Friday a fair Day laid out 12 lots Run 8 Lots. 

4, Saturday a Rainey afternoon finished y* Rang 14 on y* W Side 
of Long Pond & pland all y‘ had been Done. 

5. Sunday a fair Day. 

6. Monday a Rainey Day Very Rainey. 

7. Tusday a fair Day. 

8. Wednes Day a fair Day. 

9. Thursday a fair Day. 

10. Friday Peabody & Stacy went to Pickwacet at noon and we 
went out on Rang 20 Run 4 Lots & Campt. 
11. Saturday finished that Rang & Run in on Rang 21 close within 
one yard the head Pine. 
12. Sunday Night Mr Fry Engals Holt came to camp to help survey. 
13. Monday Mr. Bridges Run the Range 22 made 35 Rods Error. 
14. A Tuesday y* 23 Range Killd a cub error 20 R. 
15. Wednesday Bridges Run Range 26 Er*. 20. 
16. Thursday Bridges Run Rang 27 Er*. 30 R. 
This Night Dismist my hands & Left Surveying good weather 
a grand frolick at Night. 
17. Friday Bridges went to Pigwacket in the morning a bout 11 





0 Clock we Set of from the camp for home — got as far as Cols fry 


Island’ this Night with Difficulty. 

18. Satarday got to Mr Harveys at Person Town a bout 10 oclock 
Dind & went as far as Mr Hamblen in goram Town agreed with Mr 
Harvey to carry my chest to Mr Elsleys for 18s. & wrote him to send 
it to Mr. Isaac Johnson’s in Newbury. Expense 1: 5: 8. 

19. Sunday went to D * to Mr Elven’s Parish & keept 
Sabbath Some Rain at Night. 

20. Monday Come to Sawco faulls and broke fast we was a bout 
7 miles from thence to Capt Kimball’s in Kennebunk 12 miles & 
Dind thence to Mr Littlefield in Wells a bout 8 miles Supt & Lodged. 
Very wet & in Disposed parted with my Company about 5 or 6 miles 
before I got to Littlefield’s in Kennebunk a Rainey after noon. 

21. Tuesday traveld to Mr. Warren’s in Berwick 5 miles from 

1 I had supposed that Wood’s Pond, as it is called, in Sa, took its name from this 


early surveyor; but from the manner in which it is mentioned in this journal, I conclude it 
did 


not. 
2 Frye’s Island is in Sebago Lake, near the south shore. It still retains its name. 

3 This imperfect entry evidently refers to Dunstan in Scarborough. Rev. Richard Elvin, 
the first pastor of that parish, was settled Nov. 7, 1744, and died Aug. 12, 1776. 
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Littlefields Broke fast paid 16s. 9 o Clock—got to Daniel Wood’s & 
Dind tarried 3 or 4 Hours went a bout 3 miles Mr. Bridges overtook 
me I rode his horse to Colo Titeombs Drank some flip with Mr. 
Bridges Lodged at Bror John Woods. 

22. Wednesday a Rainey Day went to see Mr. Hodge Lodged at 
Bro* Woods. 

23. Thursday Set of from Bro" Woods Suna bout half an Hour 
High Stopt at Mr. Holsoms—Drank a Dram—thence went to 
Northampton to Lovets & Dind 12 miles from Newbury Mr 
Georgings Died y* 21 Day of octo"—charges here is 7s. 94.—thence 
to hamton falls to Salborns Drank 1-2 a Boll of tody 3s. arived at 
Newbury a bout Dark Lodged at Bro’ Titcomb. 





24. Friday a very Stormy Day tarried at Newbury. 
25. Satarday came to Boxford arived a bout } after one o Clock. 





RECORDS OF HULL, MASS. 


Communicated by W1LLarpD S. ALLEN, Esq., of Boston, Mass. 


BIRTHS. 


Continued from Vol. xxvii. page 363, 


John Bartlett son to John & Marcey Bartlett 
Ann Bartlett dr. to do. 

Hannah Bartlett dr. to do 

Lidea Goold dr. to John & Lidea Goold 
Rachel Jones dr. to Thomas & Mary Jones 
Mary Colyer dr. to Gershan & Eliz’ Colyer 


Elizabeth Binney dr. to Samuel and Rebecca Binney 


Ric[hard ?] Bartlett son to John & Marcey Bartlett 
Justes Soper son to John & Mary Soper 
Beniaman Loring son to Beni’ & Annah Loring 
Elizabeth Goold dr. to John & Lideah Goold 
Samuel Stubes son to Richard & Rebecca Stubes 
Rebecca Lobdell dr. to Joseph & Eliz’™ Lobdell 
Samuel Biney son to Samuel & Rebecca Biney 
Sarah Jones dr. to Beniaman & Eliz™ Jones 

John Loring son to John & Jane Loring 

Sarah Vickrey dr. to Beniaman & Dorcas Vickrey 
John Binney son to John & Hannah Binney 
Anstes Goold dr. to Roberd & Jane Goold 
Beniaman Bartlett son to John & Marsey Bartlett 
Beniaman Green son to Joseph & Eliz’ Green 
James Green son to do 

Thomas Colyer son to Gershan & Eliz™ Colyer 
John Loring son to John & Jane Loring 

Mary Goold dr. to James & Mary Goold 


born April 19, 1692 


Dec. 4, 1693 
Aug. 26, 1702 
Dec. 13, 1702 
Feb. 18, 1702 
March 7, 1703 
Dec. 25, 1702 
April 8, 1704 
Aug. 15, 1704 
April 2, 1704 
Aug. 15, 1704 
Nov. 22, 1704 
Nov. 10, 1704 

Dec. 4, 1704 
April 2, 1705 
May 16, 1705 
April 11, 1705 
April 23, 1705 
Ang. 26, 1705 

March 31, 170% 

Dec. 5, 1704 
April 8, 1706 
Jan’y 27, Hi 
April 16, 170 
April 22, 1706 
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Anah Loring dr. to Beniaman & Anah Loring 
Hannah Jones dr. to Thomas & Mary Jones 
Isaac Biney son to Samuel & Rebecca Binney 
Abraham Jones son to Beniaman & Eliz’ Jones 
Sarah Soper dr. to John & Mary Soper 
Jeremiah Goold son to Rob’t & Sarah Goold 
Joshua Biny son to John & Hannah Biney 

John Goold son to John & Lideah Goold 

John Loring son to John & Jane Loring 

Abigall Vickrey dr. to Joseph & Abigail Vickrey 
Icabud Vickrey son to Beniaman & Dorcas Vickrey 
Rebecca Stubes dr. to Richard & Rebecca Stubes 
Elizabeth Jones dr. to Thomas & Sarah Jones 
Mary Green dr. to Joseph & Eliz’™ Green 
Desiar Rider dr. to Joseph & Mary Rider 
Nicklas Bartlett son to John & Marsey Bartlett 
Gershan Colyer son to Gershan & Eliz” Colyer 
Barshebe Melton dr. to Joseph & Barshebe Melton 
John Bosworth son to John & Eliz” Bosworth 
Japeth Goold son to Robert & Sarah Goold 
John Dilley son to John & Mary Dilley 

Mary Green dr. to Joseph & Eliz™ Green 

Sarah Jones dr. to Thomas & Sarah Jones 

Jacob Jones son to Beniamin & Eliz™ Jones 
Nicoles Soper son to John & Mary Soper 

Mary Loring dr. to Beniaman & Anah Loring 
Marcey Beney dr. to John & Hannah Biney 
Hanah Rider dr. to Joseph & Mary Rider 

Elijah Vicrey son to Israll & Judah Vicrey 

Jane Loring dr. to John & Jane Loring 

Rebecca Benson dr. to Joseph & Rebeccah Benson 
Sarah Bosworth dr. to John & Eliz” Bosworth 
Anna Johns dr. to Thomas & Sarah Jones 
Rebecca Vickere dr. to Joseph & Abigail Vickere 
Rebakah Beny dr. to Samuel & Rebaka Beney 
John Stubes son to Richard & Rebaka Stubs 
James Loren son to John & Lizabeth Loren 
Mary Vickere dr. to Benj’n & Mary Vickere 
Robart Goold son to John & Lideah Goold 

Ruth Goold dr. to Robert sen. & Sarah Goold 
Amos Beny son to John & Hanah Beny 

Mary Deele 

Nikolas Lorin son to John & Jane Lorin 
Elizabeth Beny dr. to Thomas & Margaret Beny 


‘Marcey Vickere dr. to George Jr. & Elizabeth Vickere 


Sarah Milton dr. to Joseph & Barsabe Milton 


James Lorin son to John & Eliz Lorin 


David Dixon son to John & Elizabeth Dixen 
Rebekah Lorin dr. to Beniam”™ & Anna Lorin 


John Colyer dr. to Gershom & Eliz’® Colyer 


Considder Soper dr. to John & Mary Soper 
Elizabeth Johns dr. to Beniam" & Eliz” Johns 





[Jan. 


Elizabeth Lobdell dr. to Joseph & Elizabeth Lobdell born July 31, 1706 


Oct. 3, 1706 
Jan’y 16, 170% 
Dec. 19, 1706 


March 12, 1707 
March 17, 1707 


July 12, 1707 
June 26, 1707 
Oct. 16, 1707 
Jan’y 13, 1703 
Dec. 17, 1707 
Oct. 30, 1707 
Nov. 18, 1707 
July 7, 1707 
Nov. 4, 1707 
Dec. 29, 1707 
June 5, 1708 
April 5, 1708 
July 31, 1708 
May 9, 1708 
Jan’y 2, 170§ 
Dec. 25, 1708 
Jan. 16, 170§ 
Dec. 6, 1708 
June 15, 1709 
July 12, 1709 
Sep. 7, 1709 
May 5, 1709 
Oct. 16, 1709 
Nov. 2, 1709 
Oct. 7, 1709 
Dee. 1, 1709 


March 20, 1710 


Feb. 16, 1709 
May 28, 1710 
June 24, 1710 
May 12, 1710 
Oct. 18, 1710 
Noy. 10, 1710 
Feb. 15, 1711 
June 3, 1711 
Feb. 5, 1711 
Feb. 5, 1742 
Sep. 1, 1711 
Sep. 10, 1711 
Sep. 14, 1711 
April 24, 1712 
Jan. 18, 1744 
June 23, 1712 
June 6, 1712 
Sep. 10, 1710 
Aug. 9, 1712 
Nov. 5, 1712 














a 
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Jammimah Rider dr. to Joseph & Rider 
Samuel Goold son to John & Laedah Goold 
Gershom Colyer son to Gershom & Eliz™ Colyer 
John Dixon son to John & Eliz’ Dixon 
Sarey Joens dr. Thomas & Sarah Jons 
Thomas Lorin son to John & Jane Lorine 
George Vickere son to George & Eliz’ Vickere 
Thomas Beney son to Thomas & Marget Beny 
Hannah Vickere dr. to Joseph & Abigal Vickere 
Isarel Golbord son to William & Jane Gilberds 
Beniaman Vickere son to Beniaman & Mary Vickere 
David Lorin son to Beniaman & Anna Lorin 
Nathaniel Deell son to John & Mary Deell 
Sarah Loring dr. to John & Lizabeth Loring 
Sarah Benson dr. to Benj. & Experience Benson 
Joseph Goold son to Joseph & Mary Goold 
Marthew Loring 
Hannah Loring dr. to Mathew & Experience Loring 
Judath Goold dr. to John & Lydaah Goold 
Elkene Beney son to John & Hannah Beney 
Solomon Loring son to John & Jane Loring 
Samuell Gelbord son to William & Jude Gelbord 
Mary Geelbord dr. to do 
Caleb Beney son to Samuel & Rebakah Beny 
Elizabeth Bosworth dr. to Larney & Mary Bosworth 
Sarah Beny dr. to Thomas & Margaret Beny 
John Bartlet son to John & Experience Bartlet 
Richard Stubs son to Richard & Jael Stubs 
John Colyer son to Gershom & Jude Colyer 
Rachell Loring dr. to John & Jean Loring 
Elizabeth Loring dr. to John & Eliz™ Loring 
Samuel Goold son to Joseph & Mary Goold 
Joseph Benson son to Joseph & Rebeccah Benson 
Mary Benson dr. to Joseph & Rebeccah Benson 
[To be continued.] 
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born April 3, 1712 


“ 
“ 
“c 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


April 1, 1718 
Nov. 1, 1713 
Aug. 29, 1713 
Dec. 19, 1713 
Aug. 30, 1713 
Nov. 12, 1713 
Jan. 10, 1713 
March 3, 1713 
Feb. 16, 1713 
April 18, 1714 
Aug. 5, 1714 
June 19, 1713 
Dec. 25, 1714 
Feb. 15, 1744 
Jan’y 27,1715 
Oct. 19, 1684 
Sep. 1, 1715 
July 4, 1715 
Dec. 28, 1715 
Jan’y 12, 174§ 
July 22, 1714 
Dee. 29, 1715 
June 1, 1716 
Feb. 27, 1716 
Dec. 10, 1716 
Sep. 24, 1716 
Nov. 9, 1717 
March 9, 1716 
Oct. 17, 1717 
March 12, 1717 
Nov. 21, 1717 
Aug. 12, 1715 
April 24, 1718 


THE DOUGLAS FAMILY OF MASSACHUSETTS AND 


MAINE. 


By J. Lurxrn Dove as, Esq., of Bath, Maine. 
OHN* DOUGLAS was kidnapped in London, England, and 


brought in a ship to Boston, Mass. 


He settled in Middle- 


borough, Mass.,* where about 1719 he married Eunice Rattleleaf 
[Qu. Ratliffe?] of thattown. He bought of John Bennett, Jr., May 


* The compiler of this article informs us that the preceding facts and other subsequent 
occurrences were related to him more than twenty years ago by his father Joshua* Douglas 
(family 7, child vii.) who is still living, and has often since repeated them. They were 
told to Joshua‘ by his grandfather, Elijah,’ the oldest son of the person of whom the above 


statement is made. 


This statement is confirmed, he adds, by Mrs. Lydia (Douglas) Manter (family 16, 
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7, 1739, a farm of 37 acres for the sum of thirty pounds. This farm 
was situated in Middleborough, being the 134th lot in the third 
allotment in the purchase known as the sixteen shilling purchase. 
He lived on this farm, where he died at an advanced age. His 
children were : 
2. i. Exisan, b. in Middleboro’ abt. 1720; d. in Durham, Me., abt. 
1807. 
3. ii. Jonny, b. in M. abt. 1722; m. Mary Braley; d. in the revolu- 
tionary war. 
4. iii. Gzoree, b. in M. abt. 1725; d. April 13, 1793. 


2. Exisan? (John’), m. first, Phebe Taylor ; settled in his native 
town. They had born unto them three sons and two daughters. 
His wife, the oldest son and two daughters died, and he with his two 
surviving sons moved to the township of North Yarmouth (now 
Harpswell), Maine, where he bought, in company with Benjamin 
Winslow, of Falmouth, one-half of what is now known as Birch 
Island, for the sum of seventy-six pounds thirteen shillings and four 

mce. He married, second, Elizabeth Estes, of North Yarmouth. 

1775 he removed and settled in the township of Royallsborough 
(now Durham). He was the first of the name that joined the so- 
ciety of Friends, having united with them in Falmouth, Me., June 
29, 1754. He was a large land owner, and was quite well-to-do in 
the world for those times. He was totally blind fourteen years pre- 
vious to his death. His children were : 


i. Marri, b. in Middleborough, Mass., May 2, 1744. It is sup- 
posed he died young. 
5. ii. Dantet, b. in Middleborough, 1747. 
6. iii. Cornexius, b. in Middleborough, Sept. 12, 1749. 


Children of Elijah and Elizabeth ( Estes) Douglas. 


7. iy. Josepu, b. in North Yarmouth, now Harpswell, April 8, 1753. 
8. v. Jos, b. in N. Yarmouth, Oct. 9, 1754. 
9. vi. Israxx, b. in N. Yarmouth, July 17, 1756. 
vii. Saran, b. in Harpswell, June 13, 1759 ; m. Benjamin Doughty ; 
set. in Brunswick, Me. 
viii. Patience, b. in Harpswell, March 24, 1761. No further re- 
cord of her; probably died young. 
ix. Mary, b. in Harpswell, July 10, 1763; m. Daniel Booker; re- 
sided and d. in Bowdoin, Me. 


child xi.), of Plymouth, Mass., and her brother Joshua, children of John and Lydia 
Southworth) Douglas. It was told to them by their parents. Mrs. Manter gives the 
‘ollowing additional particulars which she obtained from the same source :—John! Douglas 
had an uncle, a wealthy merchant living in London, who wished his nephew to go and live 
with him, promising to make him his heir, as he had no children of his own. To this his 
father would not consent; but the boy, then twelve years old, was so well pleased with his 
uncle’s generous offer that he ran away with the intention of going to him. On reaching 
London, he could not find his uncle; so he strolled down about the wharves, as a little boy 
would naturally do. There lay in port a ship nearly ready for sea. The boy attracted the 
notice of the crew, who, taking advantage of his being alone and unprotected, pressed him 
on board the ship and concealed him till the ship was well out to sea. The vessel was 
bound for Boston and arrived there in due time. John was put out to a man till he should 
become of age, in consideration of a sum of money required to pay his passage. John’s 
father never knew what became of his son. J. W. D. 
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10. x. Exzau, b. in Harpswell, June 23, 1768. 
1l. xi. JonN, “ “ « Nov. 8, 1774. 


3. Joun® (John'), m. Mary Braley; settled in his native town ; 
d. in the revolutionary war. His children were : 
12. i. Joun, b. in Middleborough, Mass., March 11, 1752. 
ii. Epnrar, b. in « “ about 1754; d. unmarried 
in revolutionary war, 1777. 
iii. Eis, b. in Middleborough about 1776. Settled in Maine. 
iv. Mary, b. in Middleborough about 1778. 
v. Evizasetu, “ “ - “« 1780. 
vi. SARAH, s¢ s “« 1783. 
vii. PHEBE, o 6 « “ 1775. 


4, GrorGe’® (John*), m. Prudence Caswell. He was a farmer, 
and always resided in his native town. He d. April 13, 1793. His 
wife d. March 14, 1798. Many of his descendants now live in 
Rochester, Mass. His children, all b. in Middleborough, were: 

i. Prupence, b. about 1760; m. Enoch Swift; d. Jan. 15, 1835. 
13. ii. Grorce, b. Aug. 26, 1762. f 
14. iii. Noan, b. about 1764. 

iv. Seran,b. “ 1767. 

v. JotTHam,b.“ 1770. 


5. DantEeL® ( Elijah,’ John*), was b. 1747; m. June 9, 1779, 
Sabry Russell, farmer; settled in Freeport, Me. His children, all 
b. in Freeport, Me., were : 

i. Danret, m. Sarah Bailey; live on the homestead. 

ii. Cornettvs, b. Sept. 19, 1780 ; m. Hannah Whittemore; d. 1833. 
iii. Nappy, b. 1782; m. July 21, 1804, James Welch. 

iv. SyvtvantA, b. 1784; m. Zacharias Allen; d. Dec., 1848. 

v. ANNIE, b. 1785; m. William Gross, 1804. 

vi. PHEBE, b. about 1787; m. Samuel Gross. 


6. Cornetius*® (Elijah,’ John’), when 18 years old, m. first, 
Anne Estes, of North Yarmouth (now Harpswell), Me. He bought 
100 acres of wild land to make him a farm, of the proprietors of the 
Pejepscot purchase,* for which he paid twenty-six pounds thirteen 
shillings and four pence lawful money. The said land is situated in 
the township of Royallsborough (now Durham), Me. He built the 
fifth log house in the township. January 28, 1790, his wife died, 
and July 3, 1791, he m. second, Lydia Buffum, of Berwick. He 
was a member of the society of Friends. He d. June 20, 1821. 
His second wife d. Aug. 31, 1837. His children were : 

i. Joun, b. in Harpswell, Sept. 8, 1768; m. Judith Collins; d. 
June 17, 1802. 


ii. Epwarp, b. in Harpswell, June 30, 1770; m. Esther Collins ; 
d. April 18, 1823. 


iii. Purse, b. in Harpswell, Nov. 12, 1772; m. Ebenezer Austin ; 
d. Jan. 15, 1817. 


* The Pejepscot purchase was held by virtue of a deed, called the Worumbo deed, given 
by the Indians. 
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iv. Josern, b. in Royallsborough, now Durham, Aug. 1, 1774; 
unm.; d. June 6, 1782. 

v. Awna, b. in Durham, July 15, 1792; m. Samuel Goddard; d. 
Oct. 4, 1840. 

vi. JosePn, b. in Durham, May 28, 1793; unm.; drowned Aug. 
27, 1814. 

15. vii. Josuva, b. in Durham, Sept. 8, 1794; m. first, Jane Adams ; 

second, Lucy Beal. 

viii. Davin, b. in Durham, July 16, 1796; m. first, Hannah Davis ; 
second, Chloe Davis; d. in Ohio, Dec. 3, 1863. 

ix. CoRNELIUs, b. in Durham; m. Phebe Nichols, Jan., 1820. 

x. Lyp1, b. in Durham, Dec. 28, 1799; m. Geo. W. Morse; d. 
Nov. 29, 1843. 

xi. PATIENCE, >. in Durham, Feb. 15, 1803; m. Benjamin Davis ; 
resides on the old homestead. 


7. Josern?® (Elijah, John*), m. Sept. 4, 1773, Mary McFall. 
He built a log house and settled on a farm left him by his father, 
situated in Royallsborough (now Durham), Me. He was a very 
onpery minister in the society of Friends. He d. in the year 1822. 

gee all born in Durham, Me., were: 


Exryau, b. June 24, 1775. 
i Davin, b. Aug. 11, 1779; m. Waity Hawks. 
iii. Moses, b. July 28, 1784; m.; d. 
iv. EvizaBetu, b. May 20, 1786. 
vy. Racuet, b. June 29, 1788. 
vi. Resecca, b. May 29, 1790. 


8. Jos*® (Elijah, John’), m. Mary Booker, June 9, 1776; 
settled in Freeport, Me.; removed to Bowdoin; d. at his son 
Benjamin’s, March 15, 1843. His children, all born in Freeport, 
were : 

i. Josern, b. 1777; m. Sarah Sawyer; set. in Litchfield; d. 
1843. 

iii Dr. Samvet, b. Aug., 1779; m. first, Sarah Preble; second, 
Sarah Stevens; d. 1865. 

iii. James, b. July 1, 1780; m. Eliza M. Banks, Dec. 19, 1799; 
d. July 21, 1821. 

iv. ExizaBeta, b. 1782; m. Thomas Preble. 

vy. Mercy, b. 1784. 

vi. Exisau, b. 1786; m. July 24, 1808, Sally Davis, of Litchfield. 

vii. Jos, b. 1788; m. Margaret Brown. 

viii. Bensamin, b. Dec. 16, 1789 ; m. Oct. 5, 1815, Betsey Potter ; 
d. July 13, 1871. 

ix. Mary, b. about 1791; unmarried. 

x. Maria, b. 1792; 

SARAH, m. Robert Blanchard; nochil.; res. Bowdoin. 

xi IsRAEL, m. Patience Sylvester. 

xiii. Hannan, m. Matthew Campbell ; lived in Litchfield. 

xiv. Ruts, m. Forbus, farmer. 





xv. EstHer, m. David Gatchell. 
9. Israzx’ (Elijah,* John"), m. Mary Rodic, of Harpswell, 
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farmer ; always resided in Harpswell ; date of his death not known. 
His children, all born in Harpswell, were : 

i. Tuomas, b. Dec. 6, 1777; d. July 2, 1827. 

ii. Patience, b. April 3, 1781; m. J. Rodic; d. Aug. 1838. 

iii. Capt. Davin, b. Jan. 22, 1783; m. Sally Merryman ; sea capt. ; 

d. Jan. 14, 1816. 

iv. WiixiM, b. June 19, 1784; d. June, 1810. 

v. Jenny, b. Dec. 17, 1785; d. Sept., 1807. 

vi. GrorGeE, b. May 15, 1787; m. ; d. Jan., 1821. 

vii. Hannan, b. Nov. 19, 1790; d. April, 1807. 

viii. Mary, b. Jan. 9, 1793; d. Dec., 1806. 

ix. Huan, b. March 10, 1796; d. Aug., 1810. 


10. Enxtan’ (£lijah,* John’), m. October, 1787, Jenny 
Grant, of Freeport. He settled in Harpswell, died at Nathan 
Douglas’s, October, 1849, and was buried in the Friends’ grave-yard 
in Durham, Me. His children, all born in Harpswell, Me., were : 

i. Capt. Samvet, b. June 16, 1788; m. Esther Bartol, sea capt. ; 
d. July, 1868. 

ii, Susanna, b. Feb. 27, 1790; m. S. Wheeler; d. May 10, 1843. 

iii. JouN, b. June 23, 1792; d. 1817. 

iv. Witram, b. Jan. 12, 1795; m. Mary Sennett, Jan. 31, 1795 ; 
resides at Bucksport. 

v. JENNY, b. Feb. 6, 1797; m. M. Simpson, resides at Bucksport. 

vi. Mary, b. June 13,1799; m. John Field; resides at Brunswick. 

vii. IsraEt, b. July 6, 1802. 

viii. ELizaBetnH, b. Sept. 29, 1804; m. H. French, Jan. 13, 1831. 

ix. Isaac, b. Dec. 31, 1806; m. Mary Pinkham, of Harpswell. 

x. Evmra, b. Dec. 14, 1809. 


11. Jonn® (ZHlijah,* John’), m. first, Sarah Booker, Aug. 5, 
1796; m. second, Catherine (Briry) Booker. Settled in Durham, 
Me., on a farm left him by his father, 1820; moved on a farm on 
the bank of the Androscoggin river in same town, where he died, 
Oct. 18, 1853. His ch., all born in Durham, were: 

i. Potty, b. May 16, 1797; d. Aug. 16, 1797. 

ii. Eizasetu, b June 18, 1798. 

iii. Huan, b. Aug. 19, 1800; m. Julia A. Goddard; d. Mar. 21, 
1836. 

iv. Joun, b. March 21, 1803; fell on a cart stake, causing death, 
Aug. 24, 1820. 

vy. Joanna, b. Aug. 20, 1805; d. 1808. 

vi. Nancy B., b. Feb. 6, 1808; m. John B. Douglas. 

vii. Isaac, b. Feb. 7, 1811; m. 

viii. SALLY, b. Jan. 30, 1814. 

ix. Enos, b, Sept. 2, 1816; m. Nov., 1842, Nancy M. Jordan. 

x. WairstiLt W., b. Nov. 1, 1818; m. Jane Day. 


12. Jonn’® (John,’ John’), m. 1776, Lydia Southworth.. He: 
taught a district school in his native town for fifteen winters in suc- 
cession. He was drafted to serve in the revolutionary war, but not 
wishing to go, he furnished a substitute. In 1786 he moved to 
VOL. XXVIII. 7 
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Plymouth and settled near the Half-way Pond. He taught the first 
school ever held in that neighborhood ; was a very honest and up- 
right man, so much so that he was called John the Baptist. He 
died 1827. His ch. were: 


i. Resecca, b. Sept. 26, 1777; d. Sept. 5, 1778. 

ii. Epnrar, b. Nov. 22,1778; m. Deborah Haskins; d. July 20, 
1866. 

iii. Lypta, b. Dec. 24, 1780; d. 1785. 

iv. Jonny, b. Aug. 23, 1782; m. Feb. 18, 1804; d. Jan. 5, 
1873. 

v. Eart, b. Nov. 13, 1784; m. Mary Simmons ; d. July, 1851. 

vi. Warren, b. Sept. 20, 1786; m. Rhoda Thrasher. 

vii. Lucy, b. Sept. 9, 1788; m. Joseph Bates; d. Aug. 30, 1872. 

viii. GeorGer, b. Jan. 21, 1792; m. Eliza Nightingale ; d. 1858. 

ix. Josnva, b. Jan. 25, 1795; m. Mary S. Pierce. 

x. Soutnworts, b. April 1, 1796; d. July, 1807. 

xi. Lyp1a, b. Jan. 16, 1799; m. Prince Manter. 

xii. Exisaun, b. May 24, 1801; m. Louis Freeman. 

xiii. Saran, b. March 24, 1805; d. May, 1822. 


13. GrorGe’ ( George,’ John’), b. Aug. 26, 1762; m. Dec. 5, 
1790, Patience Savery, of Wareham. Settled in his native town; 
1801, moved to Brookfield, Mass., and in 1804 removed and settled 
in Rochester, Mass., where he was engaged in farming until his 
death, which occurred March 10, 1843. His wife died Dec. 11, 
1863. His ch. were: 

i, Barnasas Nyez, b. in Middleborough, now Lakeville, Mass., 
Nov. 11, 1791; m. Sept. 19, 1828, Phebe N. Swift Farmer. 
Settled in Rochester, Mass., where he raised a large fami- 
ly. He d. March 9, 1873. 

ii. Bersey, b. in Middleborough, Mass., July 14,1793; m. Dec. 
25, 1814, Nathaniel King. Settled in Rochester, Mass. 
Mrs. K. d. Feb. 7, 1868. 


14. Noan’ (George,’ John’), b. 1764; m. Mary Seekel, of 
Taunton, Mass. ; farmer; resided at Middleborough; died in New- 
Bedford. His ch. were: 


i. Ettas, b. in Middleborough, Mass., d. in New Bedford. 


ii. Noau, b. “ « 
iii. GrorGE, b. « “ 
iv. ALLEN,  b. “ “ drowned at Sackville. 
v. Mary, b. « « 
vi. Harriet, b. “ « 
vii. PRUDENCE, b. « a 
viii. Exmrra,_ b. * “ 
ix. Amy, b. “ « 


15. Josnua‘ (Cornelius,* Elijah,’ John’), now living (1873), 
in Durham, Me. ; m. first; June 11, 1818, Jane Adams, a minister 
of the society of Friends, who died Feb. 24,1838. He m. second, 
Lucy Beal, Aug. 29, 1838. His ch. weré: 
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i, Josepu, b. in Brunswick, March 24, 1819; m. Ann G. Beal, 
Jan. 16, 1842 ; d. Dec. 27, 1870. 

ii. Exiza Jang, b. in B. Feb. 23, 1822; m. June 20, 1848, James 
Goddard. 

iii. GrorGe, b. in Durham, Me., May 11, 1824; m. March 31, 
1847, Elizabeth Ann Prescott. 

iv. JOHN, b. in D., Feb. 26, 1828; m. Sept. 30, 1852, Ann Maria 
Hamblin. 

v. Cartes, b. in D., Aug. 24, 1830; m. Sept. 28, 1858, Annie 
Elizabeth Fisher. 

vi. Josuua Lurxrn (the compiler of this article), b. in D., April 
17, 1833 ; m. Nov. 25, 1856, Helen Lauramen Harvey. He 
resides in Bath, Me. Ch.: 1. Zilla Jane, b. in Durham, Me., 
Feb. 26, 1860 ; 2. Rosa Harvey, b. in D., Nov. 9, 1862; 
3. Alice May, b. in Bath, Me., June 28,1865 ; 4. Jda Laura, 
b. in B., Feb. 20, 1868, d. in Boston, Nov. 17, 1873; 
5. Carrie Emma, b. in B., April 19, 1871, d. in B., 
Nov. 8, 1873. 

vii. Wittiam Henry, b. in D., Oct. 13, 1847; m. May 15, 1869, 
Ella H. Rolfe. 





CAPTAIN FRANCIS CHAMPERNOWNE.* 


By Cuar.es W. Tutte, A.M., of Boston. 


, spectacle of families living with a broken hearth-stone, one 
fragment resting in the old and the other in the new world, 
the affections and the sympathies of kindred remaining unsevered, is 
one of the most impressive in the lives of our ancestors. The history 
of those who left their father-land in the period of colonization, to 
find homes and graves in the American wilderness, is invested with 
a melancholy and romantic interest. Life under such circumstances 
is surrounded with new perils and incidents, and subjected to new 
vicissitudes. The career of the immigrant, fresh from the influence 
of venerable traditions, customs, and feudal restraints, is dramatic 
and interesting in proportion as it mingles with historical characters 
and events, and comes within the range of our sympathies and soli- 
citude. An interest verging on the romantic gathers around him if 
he happens to be a scion of ancient or of noble family, or to bear a 
name made illustrious by his ancestors. 

Two centuries ago and upward the people of the ancient, the 
picturesque, and the almost sea-girt counties of Devon and Cornwall 
in England, were closely allied with the dwellers in New-England, 
especially those between the Merrimac and the Penobscot rivers. 
One was the offspring of the other. The same relations subsisted 


1 A substantial part of this memoir was read, by request, before the Maine Historical 
Society, at a meeting held in the city of Bath, Feb. 19, 1873. 
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between them, although separated by a wide waste of waters, that 
now subsist between the people of the Atlantic and the Pacific states. 
The domestic circle was scarcely broken, so frequent and continuous 
was the communication between these people. Vessels sailed peri- 
odically between Dartmouth, Plymouth, Falmouth, and harbors 
bordering on the Bristol Channel, and the Piscataqua, Isles of 
Shoals, and harbors eastward, laden with merchandise, passen- 
gers, and tokens of affection and remembrance. Nature seems to 
have designed these counties to form some intimate relations with 
the new world as soon as discovered, by thrusting them far out into 
the Atlantic ocean. Their territory lies nearer America than that 
of any other shire of England.' 

In the reign of Charles the first, when the tide of English emigra- 
tion set strongly westward, more persons originating in Devon and 
Cornwall, and perhaps Somerset, were living on the sea-coast of 
Maine and New-Hampshire, and on the adjacent islands, than from 
all other counties in England. Looking over the family names one 
would imagine he was between Land’s End and Bristol, in England, 
so numerous are the coincidences in this respect. These people 
transferred to their new homes, as memorials of their birth-places, 
names dear to them, and for ages to their ancestors. Before the time 
of King Philip’s war the names of Devonshire, Somersetshire, and 
Cornwall had been formally affixed to districts in Maine, divided by 
great rivers, having functions and the organization of counties. 
The names of towns and cities within these ancient shires had also 
been transferred to places in the new counties. Indeed the entire 
social and political aspects of these new settlements were similar to 
the south-west of England. Perhaps the similitude, in extent, was 
not then to be found in all the English settlements in America. 

To Devonshire, more than to the other two counties, these immi- 
grants owed their origin, their knowledge of commerce and the 
arts of life. This shire was then distinguished above all others of 
England for its navigation and agriculture, mining and manufactures, 
employments which admirably fitted the people for new settlements 
in America. The inhabitants were accounted “bold, martial, 
haughty of heart, prodigal of life, constant in affection, courteous 
to strangers, yet greedy of glory and honor.” Fuller, comparing 
them with the inhabitants of other shires of England, declares that 
they were distinguished for having universal genius; and Queen 
Elizabeth used to say, “They were all born courtiers with a becoming 
confidence.”* 

The nobility and the gentry of this shire had no superior in Eng- 
land as regards ancient lineage and historic renown. The Hollands 
and the Seymours, the Carews and the Courtneys, and others, dukes 


1 “ Cornwall, the farthest shire of England westwards.”—Carew, Hist. of Cornwall, 1. 
2 Westcote’s View of Devonshire, 42, 55. 
3 Fuller’s Worthies of England, Devonshire. 
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and earls, fill a considerable space in the history of Devonshire. 
The gentry shine with steady lustre in all periods of English history. 
The memorable deeds of Ralegh’ and of Gilbert, of Drake and of 
Hawkins, and to these may be added the ever honored name of 
Gorges, are sufficient, if needed, to prove the quality of the people 
of Devonshire in the age of Elizabeth and James. 

The family of Champernowne’ in antiquity and splendor of de- 
scent is surpassed by few, if any, in the west of England.* West- 
cote, writing early in the reign of Charles the First, speaks of the 
“eclarous and knightly family of Champernowne” of Devonshire ; 
and Prince, in a later reign, bestows high praise on the “ eminent 
persons of this name, the history of whose actions and exploits, for 
the greatest part, is devoured by time?”* The origin of the family 
is lost in the mists of antiquity ; but from the long and memorable 
reign of Henry II., the stream of descent is clear to this day, 
through a period of more than seven hundred years.’ During this 
time the name of Champernowne winds like a silver cord through 
the social, the military, and the naval annals of England. 

Before the reign of queen Mary the family of Champernowne, 
having the lineage of many illustrious houses, even that of the royal 
house of the Plantagenets, united with the ancient families of the 
Gilberts and the Raleghs, and thence came Sir Humphrey Gilbert and 
Sir Walter Ralegh, the two foremost names in Anglo-American 
history.‘ In the next reign an alliance with the old and knightly 
family of Fulford issued in a son whose destiny it was to share in the 
perils and fortunes of colonizing the new world, and to leave his 
name on the early records of New-England.’ 

The Champernowne family lived with dignity and splendor in Mod- 
bury, a parish midway between Plymouth and Dartmouth, during 
many centuries. It was accounted ancient there in the reign of Henry 
VIL. Sir Arthur Champernowne, great-grandfather of the subject 
of this memoir, was the son of Sir Philip by Katherine, daughter of 
Sir Edmund, Baron Carew, a gallant soldier who fought in the 


1 Sir Walter Ralegh must be allowed to be the best authority for the mode of writing his 
own surname: I follow him. 

? The last syllable of this name is wlenty spelt. I have adopted the spelling of Ca 
tain Champernowne himself in the only undoubted autograph signature I have seen. In 
the old, provincial records, contemporary with him, in New-Hampshire and Maine, the re- 
cording officer has, quite uniformly, spelt the name as in the text. In Carew’s history of 
Cornwall, printed in 1602,in the English State papers of this period, and in Burke’s Landed 
Gentry, the name is uniformly in this form. The family now in possession of the ancestral 
manor of Dartington write it this wise. 

* Burke’s Landed Gentry, Champernowne. 

“_ Westeate’s View of Devonshire, 392, 406, 408, e¢ seg. ; Prince, Worthies of Devon, 
® Tuckett’s Devonshire Pedigrees, Champernowne. Burke, ubi supra. 

6 Tuckett, wbi supra ; Edwards’s Life of Sir Walter Ralegh, |, chap. i. and ii. and Drake’s 
Memoir of Ralegh, 13. The descent of the Champernownes from King John, through 
Richard, king of the Romans, is undisputed ; see Westcote, 469, 589, and Tuckett, whi supra. 
Curiously enough, a correspondent living in Greenland, N. H., where Captain Champer- 
nowne lived, more than two centuries ago, informs me that tradition reports his “ descent 
from royalty.” On the other side of the Piscataqua river, in Kittery, Me., where he alsq 
lived, tradition says he was the “ son of a nobleman.” 

7 Westcote, 434, 614, 
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memorable battle of Bosworth-field, under the banners of the Earl 
of Richmond. He was one of many distinguished sons of the Mod- 
bury house. In his younger days he was concerned with his cousin, 
Sir Peter Carew, in the western conspiracy against queen Mary of 
England, a very notable event in her short reign. In the time of 
Elizabeth he was vice-admiral of the west, and much employed in 
public affairs. He was associated with his celebrated nephew, Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, in making plantations in Ireland, and connected 
with many other famous enterprises at home and abroad. For some 
public service, most probably, he was rewarded with the Abby-site 
of Polsloe, near Exeter, one of the monastic spoils of Henry VIII. 
This he exchanged, early in the reign of Elizabeth, for the historic 
barony of Dartington, situated on the western bank of the beautiful 
river Dart, two miles above Totnes, where his posterity continue to 
this day. A stately monument of alabaster, in the church of Dart- 
ington, commemorates his memory.’ 

From the Conquest this barony had been the seat of noble and 
illustrious families, the Hollands, Dukes of Exeter, being the last. 
Dartington manor-house, still standing, is a very ancient and pic- 
turesque structure, seated on an eminence in the peaceful and 
romantic scenery of the Dart, overlooking the town and vale of an- 
cient Totnes. It still bears marks of feudal magnificence and power, 
and ranks among the most famous of Devonshire antiquities. It is 
now the seat of Arthur Champernowne, Esquire, having descended 
to him from his distinguished ancestor the proprietor in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth.’ 

John Champernowne, the elder brother of Sir Arthur, married a 
daughter of the Lord Mountjoy, while his sister Katherine, by two 
marriages, became the mother of the renowned Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert and Sir Walter Ralegh. How august a title to our reverence 
and to that of future generations, has this English Cornelia! She 
alone would suffice to make the name of Champernowne illustrious ; 
and she is as deserving of a statue to her memory as the Roman 
matron.’ 

Sir Arthur Champernowne, the first proprietor of Dartington, mar- 
ried the daughter of Sir Henry Norreys, the widow of Sir George 
Carew,* and had two children, Gawen, and Elizabeth, both destined 


1 Prince Worthies, 168, 192, 500; Burke’s History of the Commoners, ii.273 ; Calendar of 
State Papers, 1547-1580; Westcote, 408; Froude’s History of England, vi. 146, 148; ix 
365, 366. It is worthy of note that Mr Froude was born in Dartington. 

? Prince, ubi supra: A view of this manor-house is in Polwhele’s Devon ; also in Moore’s 
Hist. of Devon. 

% Katherine Champernowne’s first husband was Otho Gilbert, and their sons were, Sir 
John, Sir Humphrey, and Sir Adrian Gilbert. Her second hushand was Walter Ralegh, 
and their sons were, Carew and Sir Walter Ralegh. Tuckett’s Pedigrees, ubi supra ; Drake’s 
Memoir of Sir Walter Ralegh. 

* Sir George Carew, a noted and accomplished naval commander, perished in the cele- 
brated ‘‘ Mary Rose,” the pride of the English navy, sunk off Portsmouth in 1545. He 
was the commander of this ill-fated ship at the time, and went down with all on board. 
His widow Mary, the daughter of Sir Henry Norreys, and sister to Henry, Baron Norreys, 
queen Elizabeth’s ambassador to France, married Sir Arthur Champernowne of Dartington, 

cousin to her first husband. 
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to advance the interests and the honor of the family. Elizabeth be- 
came the wife of Sir Edward Seymour, of Berry Castle, a grandson of 
the Duke of Somerset, protector of England. A stately monument 
in the church of the parish of Berry Pomeroy, hard by Dartington, 
commemorates her memory and that of her husband and children. 
Her descendants have filled high places in England to this time. 
Gawen Champernowne inherited a passion for martial life. In 
his youth he served with his cousins, Sir Walter Ralegh and 
Henry Champernowne, with the English contingent in France, com- 
manded by the famous Huguenot general, the Count of Montgom- 
ery, whose great misfortunes alone would suffice to make his name 
memorable.’ 

In a grand tournament held in Paris, on the occasion of a great 
festival in honor of the marriage of one of the royal family, the 
King of France, Henry II., having vanquished several noble an- 
tagonists, challenged the Count of Montgomery to break a pair of 
lances with him. The Count accepted. The king and his gallant 
subject met in full array, in the presence of the noblest assemblage 
in France ; and, on the first tilt, a fragment of the lance held by the 
Count struck the King in his left eye, at the instant when the sud- 
den shock had moved the visor of his helmet, and he fell mortally 
wounded. Upon this awful mishap the Count retired, first to Nor- 
mandy, and then into England, filled with the deepest grief for what 
had only accidentally happened. In England he became a convert to 
protestantism ; and when the civil war broke out in France, a few 
years later, he joined the prince of Conde, and the Admiral Coligny 
in the cause of the Huguenots. The Champernowne family, like 
many others in the west of England, espoused the cause of the re- 
formers in France and aided it with their fortunes and their valor. 
The marriage of Gawen Champernowne to Gabrielle, the beautiful 
and accomplished daughter of the Count of Montgomery, united the 
interests of the two families. He followed the fortunes of his father- 
in-law, through many years of civil strife, until the latter was taken 
prisoner at Domfront, in 1574, and publicly executed by the vic- 
torious Guises. Champernowne returned to England bereft of con- 
siderable of his fortune, while his wife lost all, the vast estates of her 
father being confiscated. His military experience in France enabled 
him to render good service to his country in the war with Spain 
which soon followed; and he was entrusted with many responsible 
military offices in Devonshire. He was associated with the re- 
nowned Sir Francis Drake in several public employments.” 

Gawen’ Champernowne and the Lady Gabrielle, daughter of the 


1 Tuckett and Burke, ubi supra; Westcote, 406, et seg. ; Edwards’s Life, etc., ubi supra. 
2 Edwards’s Life, etc., ubi supra; Nouvelle Biographie Generale, Montgomery; Brown- 
ing’s History of the Huguenots ; Calendar of State Papers, years 1583-1584. 

Gawen is a very odd christian name; but it is an old surname in Wilts and Somerset, 
and came into this family from the Carews, Sir Gawen Carew, a distinguished person at 
the court of Queen Elizabeth, was a son of Sir Edmund, Baron Carew, the great grand- 
father of Gawen Champernowne. 
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Count of Montgomery, had nine children. Arthur, the father of 
the subject of this memoir, was the only son and heir. Seven of the 
eight daughters were married, all to gentlemen of ancient fam- 
ilies, several of them knights.’ 

Arthur Champernowne succeeded to the ancestral manor of Dart- 
ington on the death of his father, which happened a few years after 
the memorable Spanish Armada threatened England.? He was no less 
fond of adventure, and endowed with no less mental capability, than 
his ancestors ; but he displayed these personal qualities in quite another 
way. The losses of his father and grandfather in the religious wars 
of France, had diminished his patrimony to some extent; and this 
circumstance, probably, directed his energies into fields of enterprise 
calculated to restore the ancient opulence of his house, as well as 
to provide a home in the new world for some of his many children.* 
To commerce and to plantations in America was an easy transition, 
for one of his shire, from arenas of martial and political strife. His 
illustrious kinsmen had distinguished themselves in both fields of 
enterprise, and had raised to eminence both these employments. He 
was the owner, and the part owner, of many vessels of Dartmouth. 
Alexander Shapleigh, of Totnes, the same, undoubtedly, who came to 
the Piscataqua in 1640, and whose descendants continue there in high 
esteem to this day, was joint owner with him of the Benediction 
of Dartmouth.‘ 

As early as November, 1622, he had a commission from the 
council for New-England permitting his vessel, the “Chudlegh,” an 
ancestral name, to trade and fish in the waters of New-England.’ 
This vessel did not sail, it is likely, before the following spring ; 
and she may have the forgotten distinction of bearing to the Pis- 
cataqua some of the fathers of that settlement, begun at this time. 
It is probable that this, and other vessels belonging to him, made 
Atlantic voyages hither before and after this date. He became very 
well acquainted, through his commercial undertakings, and other 
means, with New-England and the various proprietary interests 
therein. Sir Ferdinando Gorges, one of the most active and 
largely concerned in planting and settling the country, was captain 
of the fortress and Island of St. Nicholas, at Plymouth, and ready 
to give information and to encourage adventurers. 

Upon the dissolution of the Council for New-England, a dozen 
years after despatehing the Chudlegh, there was considerable move- 
ment in England among those attached to the established church 
and civil government, in favor of planting within the patents of Gorges 
and Mason, between the Merrimac and the Kennebec rivers. Gorges 


1 Tuckett’s Pedigrees, ubi supra. 
2 Cal. of State Papers, A.D. 1592. 
3 Edwards’s Life of Raleg h, ubi supri 
4 See Cal. of State Pa ~ from A. "CD. "1625 to 1631. Champernowne’s vessels were, the 
a --¥ St. Nicholas, Mary, Bridget, Benediction and others, all of Dartmouth, 
® Proc. Am. Anti quarian Society, April, 1867, 70. 
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made several grants of land lying within his province to persons 
who hastened to take possession, coming themselves or sending 
their agents.’ 

On the twelfth of December, 1636, Sir Ferdinando Gorges granted 
to Arthur Champernowne, of Dartington, two tracts of land lying 
within the “Province of New Sommersett, in New-England,” border- 
ing on the eastern shore of the Piscataqua river,’ and at the mouth. 
One embraced what has been known for the last hundred years and 
more, as the Gerrish and the Cutts Islands. The tide-water flows 
around them, entering from the Piscataqua river as well as from 
Braveboat harbor, between Kittery and York. This stream was first 
called the river of Braveboat harbor, then Champernowne’s Creek, 
and now Chauncey’s Creek. Although commonly regarded as two 
distinct islands, they are, in reality, but one, being connected by a 
firm isthmus along the sea-shore over which the water never flows. 
By the terms of the grant this tract was “ henceforth to be called, or 
known, by the name of Dartington,” commemorative of Champer- 
nowne’s own manor and parish without any doubt. 

The other tract of land, conveyed by the same instrument, was to 
contain “five hundred acres more of marsh land, lying upon the 
North East side of the sayd River of Braveboat Harbor, hereafter to 
be known or called by the name of Godmorocke, to be alotted out 
by Richard Vines, Esq., my Steward Generall of my lands, the 
marsh lying not scatteringly, nor in length, but round and square 
together.” This was laid out on the main-land nearest the islands, 
and extended a little way into the present town of York. A great 
deal of it was marsh and meadow land, held in high estimation by 
the first settlers. The origin and significance of the strange name 
applied to it, neither English nor Indian, is a mystery. It is, most 
likely, the name of some ancient seat belonging either to Gorges or 
Champernowne. Although possession of both tracts was soon taken 
under the grant, neither of these names, so formally given, ever at- 
tached. or more than a hundred years succeeding this event, the 
Dartington tract was known as the Champernowne Islands, a name 
that never ought to have been taken from them. The other tract, 
being on the main land and not distinguished by any notable feature, 
never had any specific name. Gorges appointed his “trusty and 
well beloved nephew Francis Champernowne Gentle: one of the 
sons of the said Arthur Champernowne, and the said Richard Vines, 


1 Compare Willis’s Hist. of Portland, and Folsom’s Saco and Biddeford. 

2 This grant has been wholly overlooked by historians. It is, probably, what Hubbard 
refers to in his history, page 244, when he speaks of Gorges making grants to ‘‘ Captain 
Champernowne and his cousin Gorges, about Agamenticus.” Some part of the tract called 
in the grant, Godmorocke, extended into Agamenticus, now York. 

3 Braveboat is a singular name for a harbor. What it signifies or commemorates seems 
to be unknown. In later times it is variously spelt, and pronounced ; but in the earlier re- 
cords, pretty uniformly, as in the text. Mass. Hist. Coll. iii. 7. See Fitch’s MS, History of 
New-Hampshire for description of places about the Piscataqua river. It is now one hun 
and fifty years since this little work was written. It ought to be printed. 
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Esqrs.,” to give legal possession to the grantee.* Never, in any 
connection, does Gorges mention Francis Champernowne without 
styling him his nephew, a circumstance that indicates an affectionate 
regard for him, and points out the degree of kindred between them. 
He reposed great confidence and trust in him, giving him high 
places in the proprietary government of Maine. Their relationship 
appears to be through the honorable family of Fulford, maternal an- 
cestors of Francis Champernowne. 

It does not appear that Arthur Champernowne ever came to New- 
England. His commercial affairs were carried on by agents and 
servants, while he remained in Dartington in charge of his -baronial 
estate. This grant of land, without doubt, was made with the view 
of providing for his son, Captain Francis Champernowne, who came 
hither immediately and took possession of both tracts. There is no 
evidence that he improved it or concerned himself about it afterward. 
His son always treated the whole grant as his own, without having, 
so far as can be discovered, any formal conveyance from his father. 

Arthur Champernowne married Bridget, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Fulford, of Fulford, parish of Dunsford, in Devonshire. This family is 
not inferior in antiquity and lineage to the Champernowne ; and both 
flourish to this day in the seats of their ancestors. Westcote, the old 
historian, speaks of the “ knightly and dignous family of Fulford,” and 
says he had seen evidence of the great state and splendor of the family 
in the age of Richard Ceurde Lion.* “This right antient and hon- 
orable family,” says Prince, “have held this seat by the name of 
Fulford from the days of King Richard the first to this day, upwards 
of five hundred years. In which long tract of time the heirs thereof 
have matched with the daughters of divers of the nobility, as of 
Courteney, descended from the Earl of Devonshire, Lord Bourchier, 
Ear! of Bath, Lord Bonville, Lord Paulet and others.”* 


1 See this grant, Gorges to Champernowne, York Deeds, Lib. iii. fol. 97; also, another 
grant between same parties of the same land, dated June 14, 1638, with no variation from 
the former but the date, except that the Godmorocke tract is not mentioned as marsh land. 
The Dartington tract is described by physical boundaries, which embrace both Islands; but 
the number of acres is thirteen hundred and fifty, differing widely from the grant, which 
says: ‘‘ Containing by estimation five hundred acres of land of English measure be it more 
or less.” This, of course, was only a rude estimate at that time, of the dimensions of land 
= with forests, surrounded by water, of very irregular configuration, and very little 
exp 5 

* These ancient families are now represented in England, as follows :—Arthur Champer- 
nowne, Esq., of Dartington, educated at gm | College, Oxford, magistrate of Devon, lord 
of the manors of Dartington, Umberleigh, and North Tawton, and patron of one living, to 
whom the writer is much indebted for information respecting the subject of this memoir 
and his ancestors; and Baldwin Fulford, Esq., of Fulford, educated at Exeter College, 
Oxford, magistrate of Devon, lord of the manor of Dunsford, and patron of one living. 
The late Right Rev. Francis Fulford, D.D., Bishop of Montreal, is of this family, and his 
son is heir to the manor.—See Walford’s County Families of England for 1873. 

3 Westcote’s View of Devon, 434 et seq. 


* Prince Worthies, 392: In the church of St. Mary, at Dunsford, there is a magnificent 
monument to the memory of Sir Thomas Fulford and his lady, Ursula, the daughter of Sir 
Richard Bampfylde, consisting of effigies of himself, wife, and children, with armorial sym- 
bols and banners. These are the grandparents of Captain Francis Champernowne,—Pol- 
whele’s Devon, 80. 


[To be continued ] 
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Horcuiwson.—[ Register, Oct., 1847, 301.]—The following family-record of Thomas 
Hutchinson, father of Gov. Hutchinson, of Massachusetts, a portion, if not all, of 
which is cvidently in the handwriting of said Thomas Hutchinson, was recently 
resented to the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society, by the Rev. Samuel 
utler, of Boston : 

I¢ Thos Hutchinson born Janry 30‘ 1674-5 saturday night) We were married thirdsday 
; 105 ; 30m bene 234 of December 1703 about 

Sarah Foster born Janry 29t»1686-7 saturday morning 4»: ) 6 aclock in the evening. 

Foster born Septembe 18" 1704. . about 8 in the morning on monday. 

Sarah born March 29%, . 1708. . abt half past 4 in the morning on monday. 

Abigail born Augt 24 1709 about half after 2 on Tuesday ——— 

Thomas born September 9** 1711 about 11 in ye Evening (on Sabath day night.) 

John born July y*10: 1713 about 8 in y* morning Fryday, & died at 11 y¢same day. 

Hannah born Novem. y® 1: 1714 about 12 in the Day on monday ; 

Elisha born Febru* 6 1715 about 5 in the morning on monday. 

Lydia born May 30: 1717 abt half an hour after Ten, on thursda night. 

1718. An abortive male child, born July the 19 1718 at two aclock in the morn- 
ing f weeks before its full time, died on the 20% being Sabath between Eleven 
& twelve in the forenoon. 

Foster Hutchinson' died September 27 on Wednesday between 8 and 9 of y* 
clock in the morning 1721 he was Seventeen years & 9 days old. 

Hawkins Hutchinson was born February y? 12“ 1721 between 8 & 9 of y® clock 
— day Evening & died October 9% on monday about Kleven a Clock in y® 
forenoon. 

Elizabeth Hutchinson born may 14‘ 1723 on Tuesday morning between 5 & 6 & 
died may 26" 1727 on Friday morning between 10 & 11 a Clock. 

Foster Hutchinson* born September 7‘ 1724 on monday about 5 Clock. 


Edward Hutchinson born march et 1726 on Sabbath day morning between 


two and three of the Clock & died between 8 & 9 y* 13June 1730 on Saturday 
morning. 

The Seve record is on the reverse of the title-page of a quarto edition of the 
ag amg by Charles Bill in London, in 1706, which Tr is as follows: 
The New | Testament | of our Lord and Saviour | Jesus Christ, | 2 com Translated 
out of the Original Greek, | And with former Translations | Diligently Compared 
and Revised. |—| By His Majesties Special Command. | — inted to be 
Read in Churches. | — | (Royal Arms and initials A. R. :] | — | i 
by Charles Bill, and the Executrix of Thomas Newcomb, de | ceased; Pr 

e Queens most Excellent Majesty. MDCCVI.—[Epiror.] 


Arkrinson and Kinc.—Theodore Atkinson, of New-Hampshire, known as the 
*¢ 4th.’ colonel, collector of customs, naval officer, etc. etc., died 22 September 
1779, aged 82. His wife, Hannah, daughter of Lieut.-Gov. John Wentworth, died 
before him, as also did his son Theodore, who married his cousin Frances Went- 
worth (afterward wife of Gov. John Wentworth, who was the last royal governor 
of New-Hampshire). Theodore, 4th, having outlived all his family, gay wp 
his property to ‘‘ my relation George King,”’ on condition of his adopting the name 
of Atkinson. What this relationship was, has long been a matter unknown. By 
the courtesy of Francis A. Freeman, Esq., of Dover, N. H., lam permitted to give 
the substance of a letter which he received in seeking information. Mr. Freeman 
is a grandson of William King Atkinson, nephew of *‘ my relation George King.” 

Capt. Daniel King was an officer in the British army, from Wales. He came to 
Portsmouth in 16—, and married Mary Vaughan, a daughter of William Vaughan 
(who died 1720), and sister of George Vaughan. Capt. King and wife both died 
in early life, —. one little boy, William, who was brought up by his maternal 
aunts, and inherited a part of his grandfather Vaughan’s property. 

Theodore Atkinson, 3d, father of Theodore, 4th, came to New-Hampshire from 
Boston. He left, in Boston, a sister, Abigail, married to Dr. Oberne, a druggist. 
They had one daughter, Abigail Oberne. 


? See mem., Hist. and Gen. Reg., i. Oct. 1847, 301. * He grad. H.C. 1721. 
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When Gov. Belcher and suite once went from Boston to Newcastle, to visit his 
friend Atkinson, Miss Oberne was one of the party, to see her uncle and cousins, 
She there saw Capt. William King, an enterprising young ship-master. They 
became attached, and were married, and moved into the house in Daniel street 
built for him by his grandfather Vaughan, occupied in after years b Abigail 
(King) Sparhawk [grandmother of Charles Sparhawk, Esq., the wales’, until it 
was burnt in the great fire in Portsmouth. 


Mr. and Mrs. King had seven children, viz. : 
1. George, who married Susanna Sparhawk, daughter of the Rev. John Spar- 
hawk, of Salem, Mass. He was the “‘ my relation.”’ 
3 > Abigail, who married John Sparhawk, of Portsmouth, son of the above Rev. 
ohn. 
3. James Platus, who married Miss E. Waldron, of Boston. 
4. William, who married Miss Wendall, of Boston. 
5. Charles, died unmarried. 
6. Thomas, went to Cust, N. H. 
7. Mary, who married the Hon. Daniel Humphreys, of Portsmouth. 


It will be seen that the relationship was thus : e 
heodore ; ue 24, 








Theosore, 34 Abigail—Dr. Oberne. 
Theodore, 4 Abigail—William King. 


| 
George King. 

The same communication says : 

** Abigail Atkinson, after the death of her husband Oberne, married 
Winslow, of Boston, by whom she had John and Elizabeth Winslow. After his 
death, she removed to Portsmouth, and there married Judge Penhallow, by whom 
she had one son, Richard, who died in early manhood, leaving all his property to 
his half-sister King.’’ The record of the Hon. Joshua Peirce (Register, xxiii. 269), 
says: ‘* Sam! Penhallow, . of Portsm® and Mad. Abigail Oburn of Boston were 
mary? 1714.”’ She is here called Oburn, not Winslow, although it doubtless should 
have been the latter. The entry appears to have been made at a considerably later 


date. H. Quint. 
New-Bedford, Mass. 


Tue Treasure oN Boarp THE Huzzar Fricate.—{ Register, xxvii. For the pur- 
pose of correcting some errors we reprint the note referred to, with additional facts 
since communicated by the author.—Eprror.] 


I notice that efforts to recover the treasure supposed to be sunk in the Huzzar, 
near Hell Gate, in 1780, are about to be renewed. Perhaps the following communi- 
cation, cut from an Edinburgh newspaper in 1827, may check any further foolish 
expenditure of money in that direction : 

10 the Editor of the Edinburgh Observer : Sir,—1 read in your paper of the 7th instant a 
statement made by a Mr. Mitchell, copied from an American paper, regarding the loss of 
the Huzzar frigate. Mr. Mitchell’s account of the unfortunate fate of that fine vessel is in 
many respects correct. I am not inclined to dispute with him the appearances now 
presented by handles of knives, beeswax, etc., extracted from the wreck; but neither he 
nor anyone else will be so fortunate as to find the ‘‘ large treasure” said to have been lost in 
her. There was, indeed, £20,000 on board the ship two days before she was lost, that is 
on the 21st of November, 1780, but on that day the money was safely landed and delivered 
into the aoety of Commissary General Delancy, and in which operation I assisted, 
then a petty officerin the Huzzar. The Huzzar struck on Pot Rock near three o’clock in 
the afternoon of the 23d of November, 1780, and did not go down till she swung several 
miles up the sound, when she went down in a bay called ‘‘ The Brothers,” at seven in the 
evening, same day, in seven fathoms of water; and a strong current, then running at the 
rate of nine knots an hour, occasioned the loss, as nearly as could be ascertained, of one 
hundred and seven fine brave fellows of her crew. When the accident happened the 
Huzzar was on her way from New-York to Gardner’s Bay with despatches to Admiral 
Arbuthnot. Iam, &c., 

Castle Hill, Aug. 8, 1827. Fietcser YeErTTs. 

The accounts of the loss of life by this shipwreck are py hn variance. Ac- 
cording to Fletcher Yetts 107 brave fellows of her crew were drowned, as he 
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was one of the ship’s emgen his evidence ought to be reliable. Yet Marshall, in 
his biography of Sir Charles Maurice Pole, Bart., the captain of the Huzzar (Mar- 
shall’s Naval Bio., vol. i. pp. 88) says: ‘* The officers and people except one being 
ail saved, and as no blame whatever could be imputed to Captain Pole in this ac- 
cident, he was charged with Vice-Admiral Arbuthnot’s despatches to the admiralty ; 
and soon after his arrival in England received the appointment to the Success, 32 
guns and 220 men.”’ Ralfe, in his Naval Biography (vol. ii. pp 130), tells a similar 
story ; and Schomberg, in his Naval Chronicle (vol. v. pp: 47), records the loss of 
the ship, but makes no mention of any loss of life oy her shipwreck. Other accounts 
state that seventy American prisoners, taken from the prison-ships in the Wallabout, 
heavily ironed, went down in the vessel ; evidently a sensational story. 

The Huzzar of this shipwreck was the second of the name in the royal navy. 

In a list of the vessels of the royal navy, built from 1700 to 1800, which can be 
found in Charnock’s ‘‘ Marine Architecture,”’ there is mention of four vessels named 
Huzzar, namely : 

1. Huzzar 28, built 1757; length on the gun-deck, 118 feet 3 inches; keel, 97 
feet 24 inches ; beam, 33 feet 8 inches; hold, 10 feet 6 inches ; tonnage, 586; crew, 
200. This vessel was lost off the coast of Cuba, in 1762. In 1757, when com- 
manded by Capt. John Elliot, this vessel sunk a French ship supposed the Alceyone, 
which went down with all her crew, and colors flying. 

2. Huzzar 28, built 1763; gun-deck, 114 feet 4 inches; keel, 102 feet 8 inches ; 
beam, 33 feet 8 inches; hold, 11 feet; tonnage, 619; crew, 200. This vessel is re- 
corded as lost, and was the one that sunk in Brothers’ Bay. 

3. Huzzar 28, built 1784; gun-deck, 120 feet 6 inches; keel, 99 feet 6 inches; 
beam, 33 feet 6 inches ; hold, 11 feet ; ton , 594; crew, 200. 

4. Huzzar 38, built 1799; gun-deck, 150 feet 6 inches ; keel, 125 feet 8 inches ; 
beam, 39 feet 6 inches ; hold, 13 feet 9 inches ; tonnage, 1043; crew, 280. 

This table, which may be considered official, as it is taken direct from the ad- 
miralty records, disposes of the statement published in the New-York Tribune 
some time since, that the length of the vessel lost near Hell Gate was 206 feet 6 
inches, and her breadth of beam 56 feet 2 inches.—[ Boston Evening Transcript.] 

Boston, Aug. 14, 1873. Gro. RY PREBLE. 

[Additional.]—The Providence Gazette of Dec. 9, 1780, says: ‘* A new British 
frigate of 32 guns, one of the convoy to the Cork fleet which lately arrived at New- 
York, we =" lost last week coming through Hell Gate, and a great part of her 
crew perished.’’ 

The Boston Gazette of Dec. 13, 1780, says: ‘‘ News from New-London of Dec. 
5th. We learn that the Huzzar frigate was cast away in Hell Gate the latter end of 
last month, when all the people except eighty were lost with the frigate.” 

There are many similar notices in the papers of the time, but in none of them 
that I have seen is there any allusion to the loss of treasure, or any account of 
‘* manacled American prisoners ”’ being lost in her. Chas. I. Bushnel q +» Who 
has written the History of the Jersey Prison Ship, and edited the memoirs of several 
of the Wallabout prisoners, and is very well posted on the subject, writes me :— 
** The story of the American prisoners is, I think, very dubious. I have examined 
numbers of papers during the whole period of the revolutio’ war, and have met 
with no mention of any American prisoners placed on board the Huzzar ; in fact, I 
have seen no mention of any American peieotote being released at that date. If so 
many had been released at that time, I think I should certainly have seen some ac- 
count of it in the laborious and thorough search which I myself made a few years 

If any manacles were found on the Huzzar, they were undoubtedly for re- 
fractory members of her crew, and not of American prisoners.’’ 

With regard to the treasure that went down in the ship, the Frigate Huzzar Com- 
pany, in their circular issued in 1866, state :— 

“* Capt. Taylor (patentee of submarine armor) made a voyage to England for the 

ress pur’ of ascertaining the precise amount of treasure shipped on 
Huzzar, which he learned from the records of the admiralty to be five hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds sterling; and on board the sloop of war Mercury, three 
hundred and eighty thousand pounds sterling, mostly in British guineas ($4,800,000). 
On the arrival of the vessel in New-York, the treasure on pee. the Mercury is said 
to have been placed on board the Huzzar, to be delivered in Newport, R.I., the 
British rendezvous at that time.”’ ‘ 

The circular also states that in 1794, “ the British government omgloyed two brigs, 
and labored two seasons endeavoring to raise the ship, but were ordered off by the 
American government. In 1819, the work was again undertaken by a British com-- 
VOL, XXVIII, 8 
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pany by means of diving oom, as all attempts proved unavailing up to the time of 


Capt. Taylor’s invention of submarine armor, in 1848.” 


The result of the operations since then may be briefly summed up as follows :— 

The decks have been removed—twenty-six cannon and some 4000 cannon-balls 
taken u Iso large quantities of rotten cordage, many bushels of gun-flints, 
several leathern buckets marked ‘‘ Huzzar,”"—many human bones, manacles and 
chains—articles of glass, earthen and pewter ware—also many pieces of silver table 
service belonging to the mess chests of the officers—the ship’s bell, and a few gold 
= silver coins which were probably the private property of the officers and men on 


rd. 
There has been no discovery of the millions in guineas said to have gone down in 
her ; and yet it will be seen from what has been recovered that the contents of the 
wreck have been pretty thoroughly explored. G. H. P. 


Hotus, N. H.,—Dr. Cotman’s Sermon [ Register, xxvii. 377.]—It appears from 
Judge Worcester’s article that the inhabitants of this town repudiated the name 
Holles conferred by Gov. Benning Wentworth, in honor of his friend Thomas Pelham 
Holles, and adopted instead the name of Hollis, in honor of an early benefactor of 
Harvard College, Thomas Hollis, of London. 

I now have before me a sermon preached by Benjamin Colman, D.D., pastor of a 
cburch in Boston, 1736, entitled: ‘* A Thank oy to God for repeated surpris- 
ing Bounties from London for uses of Piety and Charity. Boston, in New-Eng- 
land. Printed by J. Draper, in Newbury street, 1736.’ The sermon is dedicated 
to the ‘‘ Hon. Samuel Holden, Esq., of London,’’ and dated, Boston, May 5, 1736. 

I here make some extracts from the dedication, omitting the frequent capital let- 
ters and italics. 

**T know, Sir, you are no stranger to the profusion of bounties which for a 
course of many years our college received from the most pious and munificent 
Thomas Hollis, Esq., whose worthy heir has so soon followed him to the grave, 
after he had made a good addition to the foundations laid by his uncle and adorned 
us with a rare orrery ; and now we have the tidings of the death of John Hollis, 
Esq., the worthy brother of our great benefactor, and a heir with him of the same 

; who was also a father to poor orphans here as well as at home. 

** And if it were permitted me, 1 would now have named another young gentle- 
man, whom God has enriched with all bountifulness us-ward ; of whose liberality 
our churches and our poor have heretofore largely tasted ; and this year brings me 
the joy of an order from him for schooling, cloathing, feeding and lodging of twenty 
Indian children at Hossatonnoc, a tribe who have lately received the gospel with a 
marvelous joy, and are now under the pastoral care of the Rev. Mr. John Sargent.”” 

oo ical notices of Thomas Hollis may be found in the Historical and Gene- 
alogical Register, and in the Biographical Dictionaries. 

Samuel Holden, ., to whom Dr. Colman dedicated his sermon, wasa benefac- 
tor of the province of Massachusetts, haying given nearly £5,000 ($25,000) for 
promoting the gospel and other charities. He died in London in 1740. His widow 
contributed hy id for similar purposes. Levi Barrett. 

Warner, N. H., Dec., 1873. 








AnnvaL SERMON BEFORE THE GENERAL AssemBLy IN York, Marve.—[N. J. Herrick, 
Esq., of Alfred, Me., communicates the following.—Ep1Tor. ] 

‘At a’Generall Assembly houlden at Yorke June 28th: 1682: An order of the 
President for a sermon Annually on thursday, being the second day after the Meeting 
of ye Generall Assembly, 

t being the Hons*: as well as the duty of Civill Magestrates, to Incorage the 
Ministrey & worship under y* jurisdiction, which by reason of the absence of the 
Cheefe trate of this Province and y* remoatness of the Ministers habitations, 
y* is a want of ew for the knowledg of them, 

It is yrfore ordered by y* President & Councill, that upon y® second day of the 
Meeteing of this Generall Court Annually some one of y* Reverend Elders or Minis- 
ters bee desired to —_ a sermon to y® Generall Court, for the better promoteing 
of an acquantance between the Government & Ministers & that ot Civill transac- 


tions may be Sanctified by the word and prayer, the Anual Choyse to be made by 
the President, or in case of falure to bee seasonably supplyd & done by the Depu- 
ty President & Councill, June 29: 82: Mr. Dummer was nominated, 

yeare 1683.”"—Court Records, Co. York, Maine. 


for y® next 
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Fim capTurED at Contoy Istanp, Cusa, on board of the American Brig 
“ Georgiana ” and Bark ‘‘ Susan Lord,”’ by the Spanish war steamer ‘‘Pizarro,”’ in 
the attempted invasion of Cuba, May 4, 1850, and afterward given 7 the U. 8. 
sloop of war ‘* Albany,’ Commander Victor Moreau Randolph, U. S. Navy 
July 12, 1850; taken from Havana to Pensacola, and afterward to Mobile, and 
there taken in charge by the U. S. marshal, August 5, 1850. 


John L. Carter Henry S. Smith 
J cm — Geo. W. McDaniel Henry Stephens 
marie nnett James Ta ley John H. Finch 
bi 7g Ane Wm. L. Harden Wn. Smith 
Sohn E —s John M. Colson James Folger 
— ae 1 ‘* Capt.” A. B. Moore Wm. Penton 
Alex. McNally Stephen Harverstraw J. W. Winter 
John Conner | Alex. Miiller 
Arthur McGuire KENTUCKY. Jas. McGowan 
ogg _omggmmaae James M. Martin Wn. S. Lake 
. n r R i 
Philip Conner 6 a oa From ILtinots. 
James 0. Donnel ; E. B. Davis 
Antonio Francis Wm. McIntosh 
Thos. M. Armstrong From TENNESSEE. 
Frou MisstsstrPt. John Gibbs John H. Blackstown 
Wn. T. Holland Levi Brown Joel B. Hog 
Alex. P. Colson Joseph Reid Chartley B. Matthews. 


Released 42, as above. Detained, 10—the captains and crews for trial. ‘* Captain” 
A. B. Moore was permitted by Capt. Randolph to accept an invitation from the 
steerage-mess of the ‘‘ Albany ”’ to mess with them. The others were so filthy that 
they were not allowed to leave the spar deck, and a marine was posted in each 

ngway to keep them off the quarter deck. The second day out from Havana, 

* Capt.’ Moore opened a roulette and a ‘‘ sweat ’’ cloth forward among the crew, 
but was soon stopped, and ‘* Capt.’’ Moore left the steerage to mess on deck, protest- 
ing against this invasion of the rights of an American citizen. 
'HARLES Martin, U.S.N. 


Keayne or Cayne.—‘* Cornet or Flag of apleiasae Beniamen Cayne 
of New-England, in the Army of the Commonwealth.—Azure ; a pelican or eagle 
proper, with wings raised and endorsed, standing on the belly of a crane lying ex- 
tended, of a brown colour, its head raised, and with its beak wounding the breast 
of the eagle, from the breast of which the blood is falling; in chief, on a scroll 
Argent, shaded crimson, and lined Or, in Roman Sable letters, Non Nisi Compulsus ; 
fringed Argent and Azure. 

‘* Maior Beniamen re of Newe England. Azure; barrways a long Church or 
Tabernacle, embattled of white stone, in the side five Roman arched windows pro- 
per; in the west end a square door; over it a window, as those mentioned; from 
the four corners of the church a lofty octagon tower or pinnacle topped with a 
dome, and therefrom a small spire or front from the middle, and through the leaded 
roof of the Church a man’s arm erect, cloathed in crimson, cuffed Argent, and 
his hand grasping a golden anchor by the ring, while the flukes of it appear anchor- 
ed in a demi-oval (barrways) in chief, representing the Heavens, the edge or ver 
of which is represented with bright clouds proper, shaded with crimson; as I think, 
figuratively representing Mr. Cayne’s actions, as his body is in the House of God, 
while his stay or hope is centered in Heaven, which, by the bye, is so, the device is 
a lively representation of his good deeds ; in base, in a scroll isplayed in three folcs 
a shaded and lined crimson, in Roman letters, Sable, Pramiis—Nec Praiiis 
Sed—Precibus ; fringed Or and Azure. 

‘* Armorial bearings of Major Cayne. Azure; an eagle displayed Argent; crest, 
on a wreath Argent and Azure, a demi griffin issuant, with wing raised and but one 
talon, brown colour.”’ 

[The preceding is an extract from Prestwich’s Respublica, which has been furnish- 
ed us by Isaac J. Greenwood, Esq., of New-York city. The title-page of Prestwich’s 
book is printed in the RecisrEr, xxvii. 181. 

Benjamin Cayne, or more properly Keayne, was the only child of Capt. Robert 
Keayne, the founder of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, whose will 
oceupies 158 folio pages on the Suffolk Probate Records. An abstract of this will 
is printed in the Reoisrsr, vi. 89-92, 152-8. 
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Maj. Benjamin Keayne was admitted a member of the Artillery jae 3m in 1638, 
and a freeman of Massachusetts in 1639. He married Sarah, daughter of Gov. 
Thomas Dndley, ‘‘ an unhappy and uncomfortable match,’’ and about 1645 returned 
to England, from which country he never returned. His only dau. Anna married, 
first, Edward Lane ; second, Col. Nicholas Paige. Her only child, Edward Paige, 
died in Leyden, Holland, Nov. 1, 1680.—See Rzaisrsr, xxiii. 267.—Eprror.] 





OrGaNIzaTION oF THE CuuRcH IN PrymoutH, N. H.—Can any reader of the Reats- 
EER give information where and when the church in Plymouth, N. H., was 
organized? ‘Tradition says in Hollis [Dunstable], in 1765, before the removal of 
the settlers to Plymouth. But the important and chief movement of these settlers 
capone. from the ‘‘ Proprietors’ Record,’’ to have been in 1764, and the Rev. Nathan 

ard was called to the pastorate in Jul , 1764. Mr. Ward was “‘ ordained ”’ 
[should it not be ‘‘ installed,”’ for he is said to have been penny ordained in Wa- 
tertown, Mass.] pastor of this Plymouth church, in Newburyport, July 10, 1765. 

Is any farther notice of this council to be found ; or of his previous short 7 
before 1760, in Watertown, Mass.? Some irregularity in its — is intimated. 
What was it? . A. Hazen. 

Plymouth, N. H. 





TownsEenp.—Is anything known of the parentage and place of birth of Penn 
Townsend, who in 1731 was married to Hannah Masters, of Salem (dau. of John 
Marsters, mariner, by his 2d wife Deborah, dau. of Matthew Dove, planter) ? 

His widow, Hannah Townsend, was of Salem, in 1759, when she and her sister, 
Elizabeth Foot, wid., made deed of partition of the real estate that had belonged to 
their father ( Masters), and she was of Boston, May 31, 1771, when she signed a deed 
conveying her portion of said estate to her son Penn Townsend (in presence of 
John Avery and Joseph Jackson). 

The late Rey. Dr. Bentley was wont to tell the grandchildren of the above-named 
Penn and Hannah that he was related to their family. It is known that a Thos. 
Bentley, of Boston (North End), was married to a Susannah Townsend, Feb. 5, 1724, 
by the Rev. John Webb ; and again, June 19, 1749, a Thos. Bentley was married to 
a Martha Townsend by the Rev. Samuel Mather. 

I am therefore led to suspect that Penn may have belonged to one of the Boston 


families of the name of Townsend. Wife Hannah was bap. Feb. 27, 1703-4. 
» Mass. Henry F. Warers. 





Tae Loc-Boox or tHe Rancer.—H. Cuthbert, a correspondent of London Notes 
and Queries, says :—‘‘ Paul Jones’s log-book is preserved at St. Mary’s Isle. It 
eal apy ear to the late Earl [of Selkirk] by a merchant of Boston, into whose 


hands it had fallen. 
Query: Who was that merchant of Boston, and how came the log-book of the 
Ranger into his possession ? Geo. Henry PREBLE. 





Warp anp Warrz.—I have received from Col. Joseph L. Chester, of London, a 
copy of the following entry which he recently found in the parish register of Isle- 
ham, co. Cambridge : 

oe. ‘*Samuel Warde M' of Arts married Debora Boulton widdow the second 
of January.”’ 

This Samuel Ward was the eldest brother of the Rev. Nathaniel Ward, of Ip- 
swich, Mass. In the appendix to my memoir of the latter, published in 1868, pp. 
124-9, is oe eee Candler’s pedigree of this family, from which it appears that 
this Mrs. Deborah Bolton was ‘‘ the daughter of —— Leech, the relict of —— 
Bolton, clarke, by whom she had issue, Robert, Dr. of Physicke and John, Rector of 
Bucklesham.’”? Query: What was the christian name of Mr. Bolton, the first 
husband of Deboran h, and what is known of his history? I presume he was 
— of Isleham, as his widow is called of that place, and she was married 

ere. 

The same pedigree gives the family of Samuel Waite, who married Mary Ward, 
represented to be a sister of John Ward, the father of the Revs. Samuel and Na- 
thaniel Ward (Recrsrer, xviii. 273-4). The children of Samuel and Mary (Ward) 
ee by Candler, are :— 

(1) , m. to Robert Lord ; [2] Samuel Waite, m. Hellin Crosse ; 
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(3} John Waite, m. ——, daughter of —— Hill, of Malden ; {A Soot Waite, 
m. Margaret, daughter of Matthew Lawrence, Towne preacher for Ipswich ; 
5] Anne Waite: 7] Susan ; [9] Sarah. 
te] Thomas ; 8) Abigail ; 


The Robert Lord who married Mary Waite, the eldest child in this family, is sup- 
posed to be Robert Lord, an early settler of Ipswich, Mass., whose wife, according 
to the Rev. Dr. Felt, was Mary Wait. John Waite, who is represented as having 
married a daughter of Mr. Hill of Malden, is supposed to be John Waite of Malden, 
Mass., whose first wife was Mary, daughter of Joseph Hills of Malden, Eng., who 
early emigrated to Malden, Mass. (Recisrer, xxvi. 82). Can any reader of the 
Recister inform me whether there was any relationship between John Waite of 
Malden, and Thomas Waite of Ipswich? Joun Warp Dean. 





BrookrretD, — Dare or Tax-List or THE Seconp Precincr.—Let me attempt 
to fix the limits of the period to which the tax-list of the second precinct of Brook- 
field, published in vol. xx. page 160 of the Hist. anp Gen. Ruc., may be assigned. 

Among the names there enumerated I notice that of Capt. Daniel Gilbert, who 
probably did not receive his commission as captain until after the death of his first 
wife Lucy (Barnes) Gilbert, April 22, 1772; as the = on her gravestone in 
N. Brookfield burial-place speaks of her as wife of — Daniel Gilbert. The 
name of widow Hannah Gilbert also appears on the list. She must have been the 
relict of Daniel’s brother, Col. Joseph Gilbert, who commanded a company of min- 
ute men at the beginning of the revolution, is known to have done good service in 
the battle of Bunker Hill, as aid to his friend General Ward, was commissioned 
as colonel early in 1776, and died on the 2d of March of the same =. And I do 
not notice on the list the name of the mother of these —~-_ ther (Perkins) 
Gilbert, widow and relict of Lieut. Benjamin Gilbert, born in Wenham, and who 
died in Brookfield, June 20, 1780. Cul. Jeduthan Baldwin, a distinguished officer 
and engineer in the continental army (whose daughter Elizabeth married Wheat 
Gilbert, eldest son of Col. Joseph G.), died, I am quite sure, some time in 1788. As 
his name likewise is found on the aforesaid list, I think we may feel quite safe in 
fixing the date of it as between 1780 and 1788, and certainly later than 1776. 

Henry F. Waters. 





Jencks,—SurrH.—Information is desired in regard to the genealogy of Joseph 
Jencks, who settled in Lynn, Mass., in 1643, and John Smith (the minister), who 
came to R. I. with Roger Williams. 

Pawtucket, R. J. Henry F. Sura. 


———— 


DantELt.— Were there two Samuel D.’s of Watertown, as stated by Sa and 
Bond? In Savage’s Gen. Dict., ii. 9, the following occurs : ‘‘ Samuel D., Water- 
town, 1652, then took oath of fidelity, was s. of the first Robert, b. in Eng. and 
soon alter the d. of his f. sold out his estate and rem., but was perhaps f. of Samuel 
of W. who m. 10 May, 1671, Mary Grant, etc.”” Bond's account in the Hist. of W. 
does not differ essentially from this. 

I offer the following suggestions to prove that there was but one Samuel, and 
that he was the s. of Robert, b. about 1633, m. Mary Grant, as above, and d. about 
1695. In Robert D.’s will, dated July 3, 1655, are mentioned five children, as fol- 
lows :—Elizabeth, w. of Thomas Fanning ; Samuel (who was exec. of the will) ; and 
minors, Joseph, Sarah, and Mary (b. Sept. 2, 1642). The death of Elizabeth Fan- 
ning is recorded Jan. 27, 1722, at the age of 92. This shows her to have been 
born in 1630. If Samuel was younger than Elizabeth, as would appear from the 
order of names given in the will, the date of his birth would probably be in 1632 
or 1633, and that of Joseph in 1635 or 1636, which tallies with the record that he 
(Joseph) was a minor in 1655. we o 

The names of Samuel’s children afford additional evidence that he was son of 
Robert. He named his first son Robert, the name of his (Samuel’s) father; the 
second, Samuel (his own name) ; the third, —_ (his brother’s name) ; the first 
oe. Mary (his wife’s name) ; the second, Elizabeth (his mother’s name) ; the 
third, Sarah (his sister’s name). 

Samuel rem. to Medfield in 1678, where the last three children were born, and 
where he died in 1695, 
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One objection to my theory is that Samuel must have been 37 or 38 years old 
when he married Mary Grant, but this objection need not have much weight. 

If there were two Samuels, and the second married Mary Grant in 1671, he could 
not have been the son of the first, except on the supposition that the father at 37 or 
38 years had a son old enough to marry, which is very improbable. 

uery :—Was Robert’s son Joseph the Joseph who married Mary Fairbanks in 
Medfield, Nov. 16, 1665? [See Morse’s Gen. of Sherborn and Holliston, p. 71.] 
Samuel, Sarah and Mary certainly rem. to Medfield. M. G. Danret. 





Parsons.—Can any reader of the Reaistrr give the ancestry of Elijah Parsons, 
born July 21, 1745, tradition says in Conn.? He died Aug. 31, 1797. His wife 
was Jerusha: their children were Jerusha, b. 1768; Elijah, 1771 ; Sarah, 1773; 
Winthrop, 1775; Jabez, 1777; Cynthia, 1784; Horace, 1785; Mary, 1790. Infor- 
mation concerning this family would be thankfully received. 

Information is also desired as to the ancestry of Jabez Parsons, also born in Con- 
necticut. Grorce SHELDON. 


Deerfield, Mass. 


Anczsrry or Patwes.—In Nichols’s History of Leicestershire is the pedigree of 
one early settler of Connecticut, which I think has never yet been printed in this 
country. It is taken from the Visitation of the County of Leicester, and I have my- 
self seen it at the College of Arms. It is as follows: 

William! Palmes, of Naburn, Yorkshire, was father of Guy,? who was father of 
Bryan’ of Ashwell, co. Rutland, who was father of Francis* of Ashwell, who was 
father of Sir Francis® of Ashwell, who was father of Andrew® of Sherborn, Ham 
shire, who died at Stapleford, Nottinghamshire, about 1666, aged 73, and leaving the 
following children : 

Thomas,’ William,’ John,’ Guy,’ Stephen,’ all died unmarried. 

Edward,’ in New-England, 1681; and married there. 

Bryan,’ born 1641, of Melton, Leicestershire, living 1681, signed pedigree. 

Jane,’ Elizabeth,’ m. Edward Chambers, of Torksey, Lincoln’s Arme. 

W. 8S. Appieron. 





Dz Tovrnay’s Monument 1n Newport, R. I. [Register, Oct. 1873].—Senator 
Anthony, of Rhode Island, introduced a bill apprpenting $800 to defray the ex- 
ponte of repairing the monument at Newport over the remains of the Chevalier de 

ernay, who died there during the revolutionary war, while in command of a French 
fleet. When the French Minister was at Newport last summer he found the Cheva- 
lier’s monument in a ruinous condition, and this bill is to reimburse his expenditures 
in renovating it. The senate passed the bill.—( Telegraphic despatch to Boston pa- 
pers, Dec. 16, 1873.) 





Tega, Destruction oF, In Boston Harsor, Dec. 16, 1773.—This event was celebra- 
ted, on the evening of Dec. 16, 1873, in Boston and other places in Massachusetts, 
and in various parts of the country, by tea-parties, speeches, music, tableaux, &c. 
In Philadelphia the celebration took place on the evening of Dec. 17, and was con- 
tinued through a part of the nextday. We hope to find space in our April number 
for a fuller notice of these celebrations.—[Eprror. } 


Sronz, Exsas [Register, July, a answer to the Query concerning 
Elias Stone, I would say :—Amos, son of Elias and Sarah Stone, was b. in Deer- 
field, July 25, 1773. During the contest with Parson Ashley about his salary, in 
which parties generally took sides according to their political views, Stone voted 
with the Whigs; and in 1777 he was chosen a member of the committee of corres- 
| aoe in tion and safety. He was in town office in 1780. In 1795, then of 
eerficld, sold land there. ias Stone, Jr., of Deerfield, bought land of Elijah 
Billings, of Conway, April 18, 1786. Gro. SHELDON. 
Deerfield, Mass. 





Betxnap [ Register, xxvii. 353, 1. 1 of note 4].—A part of a sentence was omitted 
in this note. It should read: The Rey. Jeremy (or Jeremiah) Belknap, D.D. (H. 
‘O. 1792), a son of Joseph and Sarah (Byles) Belknap anda grandson of Jeremiah 
‘and Sarah (Fosdick) Belknap, was born in Boston, June 4, 1744, &c. 
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Martix.—For some years I have been collecting the materials for a genealogy of 
the Martin family of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. Any one having information 
erm. the ae are invited to communicate with me at No. 616, 18th street, 

ington, D. C. 

Information relating to Robert, Abraham, Isaac, and Richard Martin, of Reho- 
both (1644 to 1695), or of their descendants, or of the John Martins of Rehoboth 
and Swansey, is wanted, and will be gratefully acknowledged. H. J. Marrin. 

Washington, D. C. 


Hampsuire County Recorps.—The corty records of births, deaths and marriages 
of Hampshire County are in the town-clerk’s office in Hatfield. 
Joun A. Boure.iz. 





GREENLEAF anD Srone.—Wanted, the parentage and place of birth of Stephen 
Greenl-af, of Medford, who married Mary , about 1725. 

Also, of Elias Stone, Senior, of Charlestown, who died before 1741. He had 
wife Abigail (perhaps daughter of Jacob Waters Sawyer, and wife Abigail). Dea- 
con William Stitson left him the bulk of his property, calling him * kinsman ”’ 
(1689, I think). What was this tie of kinship Henry F. Wares. 








Wueaton.—Information wanted relating to the Wheaton family which may lead 
to the discovery of the father of Sally or Sarah Wheaton, who married William 
Stafford, Jr., of Coventry, R. I. William was born in Warwick, R.1., Feb. 29, 
1712-13, and Sarah Wheaton, his first wife, died before 1750. 

64 Madison Av., N. Y. Martin H. Srarrorp. 





Kinoman.—John Kingman, Weymouth, freeman 1666 ; afterward of Bridgewater, 
where he d. 1690 ; had several children by w. Elizabeth. Who were her parents? 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Epwarp P. Currer. 





NECROLOGY OF THE NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC, GENEA- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Prepared by the Rey. Dorvs Ciarke, D.D., Historiographer. 


Tue Rev. Joszern Auten, D.D., was born in Medfield, county of Norfolk, Mass., 
ing. 15, 1790, and died in Northborough, county of Worcester, Mass., Feb. 23, 
1873, at the ripe age of 82 years and 6 months. He was the oldest, or with one 
exception, the oldest clergyman of the Unitarian denomination in the state of Mas- 
sachusetts. He himself prepared and published a genealogy of the Allen family 
of Medfield, by which it appears that he descended, in the sixth generation, from 
James Allen, who came to this country, with his wife Anna, and settled in Dedham, 
Mass., in 1639 ; and ten years afterward, he was one of a company which formed a 
settlement in the western part of that town, now called Medfield. He was fitted for 
college in Medfield, principally under the tuition of the Rev. Dr. Prentiss, entered 
Harvard college in 1807, and graduated in 1811, in the class with Edward Everett 
Nathaniel L. Frothingham and others who afterward became distinguished in dif- 
ferent professions. After nis, gracention he remained in Cambridge, and studied 
theology under the Rey. Dr. Ware. He was licensed to preach by the Boston As- 
sociation in 1814, and after preaching in various places for something like two years 
he was invited to Northborough, Mass., July 1, 1816, and was ordained pastor 
the Congregational ‘church in that town, on the thirtieth day of October of that 
year, where he remained till his death. At the close of the fortieth year of his pas- 
torate, a ay oe was associated with him for the performance of parochial duties. 
ag = was honored with the degree of doctor in divinity, by his alma mater, 
in » 

The history of a clergyman, especially in a retired country parish, is usually un- 
eventful ; but Dr. Allen, in addition to the customary duties of a pastoral charge, 
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found time to pay particular attention to the schools of the town, and to prepare a 
large number of pupils, in his own family, for college, and some for the ministry. 
He was also busy with his pen. ond apne several text-books for the day schoo’ 
and for Sunday schools. He also used his pen with success, both in the line of his- 
tory and of biogra: _ The following is believed to be an accurate list of his pub= 
lications, atenaee, owever, without strict regard to chronological order : 
1. A Funeral Discourse on the Death of Winslow Brigham, Jr., Dec., 1818. 
2. A New-Year’s Sermon, 1822. 
_ 3. An Historical Discourse in 1825, afterward published in the Worcester Maga- 
zine, as an Historical Account of Northborough. 
4. A Fast Sermon in 1829, upon ‘‘ The Sources of Public Prosperity.” 
5. A Sermon on Family Religion, in 1831. 
6. The first volume of the ‘‘ Christian Monitor,”’ in 1832. 
7. An Address at the Ordination of Robert F. Walcot, in Berlin, Mass., in 1830. 
8. A Sermon on completing the —— ear of his ministry, 1841. 
9. An Address at the Ordination of Hiram Withington, in Leominster, in 1844. 
Pa - \ eee Discourse on completing a Century from the Church Organiza- 
on, 4 
11. A New-Year’s Sermon, 1855. 
12. An Address before the Sabbath-School Society, at Lancaster, in 1854. 
13. A Catechism for the Worcester Association, 1822. 
14. Easy Lessons in Geography and History for Schools, 1825. 
15. Memoirs of the Rev. Dr. Joseph Lathrop, of West Springfield, Mass., 1823. 
16. Questions on the Gospels, in two parts. 
17. Part I. of a Series of Questions on the Old Testament. 
18. A History of the Worcester Association and its Antecedents, with Biographical 
Sketches of the Members, 1868. 
19. Genealogical Sketches of the Allen Family, 1869. 


Dr. Allen was married, Feb. 3, 1818, to Miss Lucy Clarke Ware, the eldest daughter 
of Dr. Henry Ware, Sen., of Cambridge, and they were blessed with a family of 
seven children. Mrs. Allen, by her remarkable accomplishments and domestic taste, 
rendered his house a hospitable and cheerful home, replete with pleasant memories. 
The ous years of her life were those of an invalid, and she preceded her husband 
to the tomb. Dr. Allen stood deservedly high in the denomination of which he was 
a member, and belonged to the conservative wing of that body. The church in 
Northborough was organized in 1746, and excepting Dr. Allen’s colleague, it has 
had but three pastors ;—a case with but few parallels in New-England. Dr. Allen’s 
pastorate extended over a period of more than fifty-six years. He was admitted to 
membership in this society March 13, 1855. 


Samvet Burnuam, A.M., was born in Rindge, county of Cheshire, N. H., Feb. 
21, 1833. He was the only son of the Rev. Amos W. Burnham, D.D., who was settled 
in the Congregational ministry in Rindge in the year 1821, and remained Pm of 
the church for the period of nearly fifty pea. The predecessor of Dr. Burnham 
was the Rev. Seth Payson, D.D., father of the celebrated Dr. Payson of Portland. 
Dr. Payson’s ministry in Rindge, from 1782 to 1820, had been an able and successful 
one, and had left matters in a stable condition for the man who should come after 
him. A brother of Dr. Burnham, the Rev. Abraham Burnham, was the minister 
in Pembroke, N.H., settled there in 1808, and remaining through a iong,old-fashioned 
ministry. The ancestral home of the Burnhams was in Dunbarton, N. H., where 
the celebrated Dr. Walter Harris instructed so many young men in theology from 
1789 to 1830. It may be fair to presume that the two brothers, Abraham and Amos 
W.., were started upon their college and theological course under that general’ im- 
pulse which Dr. Harris imparted, not only to the young men of his immediate 
vicinity, but largely throughout New-Hampshire and northern Massachusetts. 

The subject of this memoir was therefore born into the society of books and cul- 
tivated men. Though the town of Rindge is rough and remote from the great 
centres of literary life, yet in the quiet parsonage house, on the hills, with its open 
and generous hospitality, young Burnham was permitted to listen to the conversa- 
tion of educated men, and catch the stir of the t outside world of thought; 
with quick perceptions, he drank in culture from the air he breathed, and all his 
early impulses were toward a literary life. At the age of eighteen he entered Wil- 
liams College, and graduated, in course, in 1855. A graduate of Williams, of the 
following year, relates that when he entered the college in 1852, he was introduced 
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to the hall of the Polytechnian Society, where he found a group of students, in a 
state of wild hilarity, gathered about a young man who was laboriously turning a 
crank, and drawing out from a rough fox of unplaned boards, yard after of 
amusing poetry, which he read, as fast as it came forth, to the great delight of his 
auditors. The man at the crank, as he learned, and whom he saw now for the first 
time, was Samuel Burnham, then a sophomore, who was remarkable at that time, 
as he was ever after, for his quick, graceful, easy composition, whether in prose or 


verse. 

_Up to the time of his college life, he had been blessed with youthful health and 
—. But during his connection with the college, he contracted a disease from 
which he suffered greatly in after life. All who have been familiarly acquainted 
with him, will remember that in the days of his highest literary activity, he con- 
stantly wore that pale face, indicative of the sick chamber, rather than of the study 
and the busy room of the editor. There was something truly heroic in the way in 
which he rose above pain and physical weakness to pursue the labors of the day, 
keeping a bright and cheerful to all comers. Fresh with the latest intelligence 
about books and literary men, happy in his method of communicating it, seldom 
making the slightest reference to his own ills and infirmities, one who chanced to 
meet him would have little conception of the martyr-like spirit with which he toiled 
with his pen, or entered into the joyous conversation of the home circle. He kept 
his own sufferings out of sight that he might not dampen the spirits of others. 
When asked about his health, he used pla fully to reply that he had’nt any. 

For a year or two after leaving college, Mr. Burnham was principal of the academy 
in Amherst, N. H., when he came to nal and entered upon that career of literary 
industry which continued till his death. Here his labors were varied and abundant. 
He was early employed by Gen. Sumner to write the history of East Boston, a work 
which grew to the bulk of six or seven hundred pages, and which displays a wonder- 
ful amount of historical research, especially when regarded as the work of a very 

oung man, new at the task. After this he became connected with the Boston 

ct Society, and wrote for the society some small volumes setting forth the facts 
and wonders of Natural History. For two years he was associated as one of the 
editors of the Congregationalist, and his editorials had that facile flow, joined with 
comprehensive ievaletes and good sense, which made them thorou hiy readable. 

Only a little while before his death, he had prepared for the press a full edition of 
the works of Senator Sumner, the senator giving him liberties as to matters of style 
and taste, such as showed that he had great confidence in his li skill and di 
cretion. At the time of his death he was at work, for his chief labor, upon the 
history of the Old South Church of Boston. He had finished the history down to 
the time of the revolutionary war, and felt that the hard work was done; that he 
had gone through the period of strife and doubt and historical darkness, and had 
come out into a plain world of light and easy movement. Some one doubtless will 
be chosen to complete the unfinished task. 

But while these are some of his larger and more extended labors, yet they give 
but a very partial idea of the immense activity of his pen. That which should 
a come under the head of ‘‘ Miscellaneous,’’ embraces really the burden of 

is work. Now he is at Lee & Shepard’s, having charge of ‘‘ Oliver Optic’s 
zine,’’ and serving as literary critic for their publications. At the same time he is 
the literary editor or semi-editor of the ‘‘ Watchman and Reflector.’”? Now he a 
pears as Boston correspondent for distant newspapers, the ‘‘ Christian Union,”’ 

* New-York Publishers’ Weekly,’’ and others. Now he is a correspondent from 
abroad for Boston papers, the ‘* Journal’’ and ‘‘ Advertiser.’’ He contributes to 
the ‘‘ Springfield Republican,’’ to the ‘‘ Historical and Genealogical Register,” to 
the ‘* Riverside Magazine,” and others. Now he is writing extended poems for col- 
lege commencements, or the anniversaries of literary societies and associations, or 
shorter ones for the newspapers, or for the annual meetings of the Williams’ 
alumni in Boston. The life and sparkle of his mind came out beautifully in these 
loved meetings of the alumni. At one of them, in a playful and brilliant speech, he 
urged that they ought to bring their wives with them, and let them also partake in 
the joy of the festival,—that, as now conducted, it was nothing but confining them- 
selves simply to the ‘* Select Hims.’’ : 

Mr. Burnham was, also, one of the editors and proprietors of the Congregational 
Quarierly from 1869 till his death. , 

We have already referred to the fact, that his labors were performed amid the 
pressure of disease contracted while in college. He was inclined to ascribe this dis- 
ease to the effect upon his system of the lime water of Western Massachusetts, as the 
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robable cause, though he was always more or less in doubt this point. But 
in the later years of his life he grew better, and called himself well. In 1869 and 
"70, he wore the look of health to a far larger degree than before. The old color in 
some measure came back to his face, and the old elasticity to his frame. Still his 
system was sensitive, and open to the attacks of disease. The complaint to which 
he was more especially subject in the last two or three years of his life, and of which 
at last he died, was a new one, contracted at the sick bed of his father, who died in 
Keene, N. H., in 1870. From that sick chamber he brought the seeds of erysipelas, 
and - subject to outbreaks of this disorder until his death, June 22, 1873, at the 


age of 40. 

_ Before the close of his college life, he had become a member of his father’s church 
in Rindge, and in his subsequent life he has been actively connected with the 
churches where he has resided. At North Cambridge, where his home has been for 
several years, he has been a valuable member of the Congregational church under 
the pastoral care of the Rev. Mr. Mears. Asa christian, he had nothing of the 
ascetic in his disposition, but was cheerful and consistent, seeking the welfare of 
others, and bearing a free and generous part in all matters pertaining to the pros- 
perity of the church. 

He was very fond of music, and had a natural genius for it, so that without any 
systematic instruction he made himself no mean performer on the piano and organ, 
and became the organist and leader of choirs in several churches. Not only did he 
play well the music which others had written, but with his quick and susceptible 
genius he could improvise strains which would fall most pleasantly upon the ear. _ 

Mr. Burnham was married in 1865 to Mrs. Martha N. Clark, of Franklin, in this 
state, and in his domestic life he has been peculiarly happy. His home was at- 
tractive to himself and attractive to his friends. He had gathered about him a 
choice library containing not a few rare books illustrative of history and art. He 
had the spirit of a collector, and his eye was ever open to discover things select and 
curious, in the world of books and manuscripts. Those who have been permitted to 
meet him in his pleasant home, when the labors of the day were done, will bear tes- 
timony to his oe. enlivening and instructive conversation, his happy flow of 
Spirits, and to the general attraction of the hospitality there extended. 

When his last sickness came upon him, it came suddenly ; but he met it with a 
calm spirit of christian resignation. When told by his physician that he could not 
live, he bowed meekly, and his answer was, ‘* It is all right.”’ ‘ 

He leaves a wife, a mother, and two sisters. And so has passed away in the midst 
of his years a man of untiring activity and most genial companionship, greatly be- 
loved M all who have enjoyed his familiar acquaintance. 

Mr. Burnham was admitted a member of the New-England Historic, Genealogical 
Society, May 16, 1857. 1. N. T. 


_ Tue Rey. Zepex1an Surrn Barstow, D.D., a corresponding member, was the 
sixth in descent from John! Barstow, one of four brothers (1, George ; 2, William ; 
3, Michael ; and 4, John), who came from the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 
about the year 1635, and settled in Massachusetts ; through John, Job,? John,* and 
John ® (his father), of Canterbury, Connecticut, who was a soldier in the revolu- 
tion, and was present at the surrender of Burgoyne ; and after the war, he served 
as deacon of the Congregational church in Canterbury for forty years. His 
mother was Susannah Smith, of Canterbury ; and his grandmother, on the father’s 
side, was Elizabeth Newcomb, a descendant of Gov. Bradford of the Old Colony. 

He was born in Canterbury, Connecticut, Oct. 4, 1790; and died in Keene, 
New-Hampshire, March 1, 1873, consequently at the age of 82 years. He was the 
youngest of six children. He received a common school education in his native 
town, working meanwhile on his father’s farm, and at nineteen commenced the 
study of the classics, with the Rev. Erastus Learned, of Canterbury. He after- 
ward pursued his classical studies for a few months with the Rev. Dr. Nott, of 
Franklin, Conn. (brother of Pres. Nott, of Union College), and entered Yale 
College in the fall of 1809. He supported himself in college by teaching, and 
— with honor in 1813. Among his class-mates, were Judge Longstreet, of 

uth Carolina, Senator Kane, Prof. Denison Olmstead, Secretary Badger, of North 
Carolina, and the Rev. Dr. Elias Cornelius. He studied theology with President 
Dwight, of New-Haven, and was licensed to preach in 1815. 


Pe, - a genealogy of the Barstow family, see Barry’s History of Hanover, Mass., pp. 
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He was settled by the town of Keene, N. H., over the Orthodox Ongnegetionsl 
church in that place, July 1, 1818, and remained pastor of that church fifty geese 
or until July 1, 1868. His first sermon in Keene was preached July 1, 1818, and 
just fifty-five years from that day he died in peace in his own house, surroun 

y his family and hosts of life-long friends. 

He was tutor in Hamilton College in 1816 and 1817. He was trustee of Dart- 
mouth College from 1834 to 1871 ; trustee for twenty years of Kimball Union Aca- 
demy ; and trustee and secretary of Keene Academy from 1836 to 1873. He was 
a member and the chaplain of the New-Hampshire legislature in 1867 and 1868. 

He published many sermons and dissertations, and made frequent contributions 
to the religious magazines and newspapers. 

He married, Aug. 19, 1818, Elizabeth Fay Blake, daughter of Elihu Blake and 
Elizabeth Whitney, of Westboro’, Mass. 

His children were :—Timothy Dwight, born July 17, 1820, died Dec. 20, 1820; 
William, born Sept. 8, 1822; Blizabeth Whitney, born July 24, 1824, died Jan., 
1832 ; and Josiah Whitney, born June 21, 1826. ; 

He received the degree of doctor in divinity from Dartmouth College in 1840. 
He was the oldest clergyman in the state at the time of his death. He wrote more 
than 8000 sermons, served on 202 ecclesiastical councils, preached at nearly 50 
ordinations and installations, and took part in 115. His promptness and punctuality 
in meeting appointments were universally known, and became proverbial. During 
the 37 years of his trustee-ship at Dartmouth College, he was never absent from a 
single meeting of the board. 

e entered college at the age of nineteen, after only six months’ preparatory 
study, and soon took high rank as a classical scholar. He received the Berkleian 
premium for Latin composition, in his sophomore year. As a teacher of young 
men in the classics, his success was eminent. While in charge of Hopkins Gram- 
mar School, in 1814, President Woolsey, then a lad of nine years, was his pupil. 
In a letter to Dr. Barstow, received in 1872, President Woolsey says: ‘‘ To you, 
as I look back, I think myself more indebted than to any other teacher.””_ Among 
his —_— at Hamilton ‘ollege, were the Rev. Albert Barnes, Bishop Ives, the 
Rey. Dr. Robinson, and Gerrit Smith. Even after entering the ministry, in Keene, 
he still kept up his practice of reading and teaching the classics; and the late 
chief-justice of the United States, the Hon. Salmon P. Chase, studied his Latin 
Grammar and Virgil under Dr. Barstow’s instruction. 

Dr. Barstow was cordially attached to the Calvinistic system of theology, as it 
is set forth in the Westminster and Savoy confessions of faith; and as a member of 
the national congregational council, held in Boston, in 1865, he took an active part, 
as,the records of that council show, in securing by that body an unanimous adoption 
of those venerable formularies of christian doctrine. 

On the 50th anniversary of his settlement in Keene (July 1, 1868), he resigned his 
pastorate, on which occasion he preached an historical discourse to an immense con- 
course of people assembled from the town and its vicinity, with many also from differ- 
ent parts of the state. At its close he took a formal and affectionate leave of his 
parish, and retired from all active pastoral labor. He still, however, continued to 
age occasionally for the neighboring parishes until within a year of his death. 

is last written sermon he preached at the funeral of the Rev. Dr. Burnham, 
late of Rindge, N. H. It was published in 1872. 

The community in which Dr. Barstow passed his long life and ministry, will not 
cease to cherish his memory with affection and gratitude. His life was given to 
the service of his Master and of his fellow men. At his death the demonstrations 
of respect were universal and ee The church, in which he had so long min- 
istered, was draped and decorated for the funeral services, by loving hands of all 
denominations, and it was crowded to repletion. Places of business were closed 
and the various church bells of the town were tolled as the honored remains were 
borne to their last resting place. 

The funeral sermon was preached by Professor Parker, of Dartmouth College, 
and was in every respect worthy of the occasion. The following brief sketch is 
taken from Prot. Parker’s obituary notice of Dr. Barstow :—‘‘ In alluding to the aged 
pastor, the wise and faithful friend, the learned and cultivated man, the true and 
upright citizen, what better tribute can be pronounced than that he ‘ fought a good 
fight and kept the faith.’ Endowed with many honors, a father in the ministry, an 
honor and a blessing to the a, lamented, long to be remembered, he has 
passed doubtless to a large reward.’’ 

Dr. Barstow was admitted a member of this society, Jan. 6, 1848. 
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Srr Frepericx Mappen [ante, xxvii. 428] was born in Portsmouth, Eng., Feb. 16, 
1801, and d. at his residence, 25 St. Stephen’s ee March 8, 1873, a. 72. He 
was twice married : first, in 1829, to Mary, dau. and co-heiress of Robert Hayton, Bea. 
of Sunderland ; second, in 1837, to Emily Sarah, dau. of William Robertson, D.C.L., 
of Tottenham. She d. in London, Feb. 15, 1873, a. 60. His children, three sons 
and one dau., all by his last wife, were: 1, Frederic William, b. 1839; 2, George 
Ernest Phillips, b. 1841 ; 3, Emily Mary, b. 1848 ; 4, James Arnold Wicliffe, b. 1850. 


Witt1am Powz11 Mason, Esq., a resident member, was born December the 9th, 
1791, in Franklin place, Boston, and was christened William Powell after his 
mother’s father, William Powell. His paternal grandfather was the Hon. Jonathan 
Mason, deacon of the Old South Church. He fitted for college with the Rev. Thomas 
mene (5. C. 1776), of Medfield, Mass., and entered Harvard University, where he 

uated in 1811 in the class with the Hon. Edward Everett, the Rev. N. Froth- 
ipgham, D.D., Edward Reynolds, M.D., and the Rev. Dr. Joseph Allen, of North- 

rough, 

_He was a regular attendant in early life of the Rev. Dr. William Ellery Chan- 

’s church, in Federal street, and was an Unitarian in his religious belief. _ 

e studied law in the office of Judge Charles Jackson, and commenced practice 
as the partner of the Hon. William Sullivan, and was reporter of the United States 
district court, from 1816 to 1830. His Reports, in 5 volumes, comprise many im- 
portant decisions by Judge Story. Mr. Loring, in his ‘‘ Hun Boston Orators,”” 
says of these volumes : ‘* They will honorably class, for learning and daily practice, 
with the ablest reports of Great Britain.”” In 1827 he delivered the Fourth-of-July 
oration before the city authorities of Boston. 

He was a representative from Boston to the General Court of Massachusetts, from 
May, 1828, to May, 1831. 

is brother, Jonathan Mason, Esq., of Boston, thus writes concerning him :— 
‘* Of his character, as a son and a brother, I can testify. Of warm and impulsive 
feelings, his bearing and intentions were universally honorable and correct, and hi 
manners always courteous.”” He was married, Uct. 24, 1831, to Miss Hannah 
ay 8 daughter of the late Daniel Dennison Rogers, and sister of the Hon. Henry 
B. Bogers, by whom he had one daughter and two sons. He was admitted a member 
of this society June 24, 1845, and died Dec. 4, 1867, aged 75 years 11 months 23 
days, leaving one son and one daughter besides his widow, who has since deceased.” 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


New-Eneuanp Historic, Gengatogicat Soctrery. 


Boston, July9. Pursuant to adjournment the society met this day, the president, 
the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, in the chair, and listened toa pa read by Capt.Geo. 
Henry Preble, U.S. N., upon the history of three memorable and historic 
nam y the flag worn by the Bon Homme Richard in her fight, under comman 
of John Paul Jones, with the Serapis, in 1779; the flag borne by the U.S. Bri 
Enterprise in her encounter with the Boxer in 1813; and the flag which floa: 
over Fort McHenry, near Baltimore, in 1814, at the time of the British naval at- 
tack on that city, and which inspired Key’s ‘‘ Star-Spangled Banner.”’ 

Miss Sarah Smith Stafford, of Trenton, N. J., the owner of the Bon Homme 
Richard flag, Mrs. William Stuart Appleton, the daughter of Col. Armistead, and 
owner of the Fort Henry flag, and her daughters, were present. 

During his reading, Capt. Preble exhibited the diary of Dr. Ezra Green, 
surgeon of the Ranger in 1778, which had been handed to him since he en- 
tered the room, by the Hon. James D. Green, a nephew of the diarist, and 
an extract from the diary confirming his own statement regarding the first salute 
paid to the stars and ey by a foreign power. 

At the conclusion of the paper, the ‘* Star-Spangled Banner ” was sung, by the 


1 This paper is published at length in this number of the Reaisrer (see pp. 17-41).— 
[Eprron.) 
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suggestion of the president; Mrs. George L. Baker, of Boston, a grand-daughter of 
the heroic defender of Fort McHenry, ioline. “ 

_ The Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., remarked upon the national song they had just 
listened to, and spoke of the enthusiasm with which it was received at the late 
Peace Jubilee when the English Royal Grenadier Band played the tune. Rear- - 
Admiral Thatcher, being called upon by the president, expressed briefly his gratifi- 
cation and interest in the occasion. 

Col. A. H. Hoyt then offered the following resolutions, which were adopted : 

Resolved, That the society has good reason to congratulate itself that it has the 
honor and pleasure of the presence on this occasion of Miss Sarah Smith Stafford, of 
Trenton, N. J.,and Mrs. Wm. Stuart Appleton, of New York, representatives of 
the victors in two memorable battles,—one on the sea in 1779, during the revolu- 
tionary war, the other on the land, during the ‘‘ war of 1812,’’—in both of which 
@ victory was gained over a foreign enemy. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the society be presented to Miss Stafford, Mrs. Ap- 

leton and to Mr. Horatio G. Quincy, of Portland, Me., for permitting the cele- 
} vag battle-flags in their possession to be publicly exhibited in the Society’s House 
is day. 

Resolved foe That the thanks of the society be presented to Capt. George 
Henry Preb e, U.S.N., for his successful efforts to bring together these interestin, 
relics of our national valor, his valuable essay on their history, and his account o 
the brilliant events they commemorate. 

Resolved, also, That Capt. Preble be requested to furnish a copy of his essay for 
the society’s archives. 

The president announced the deaths of the Hon. William Whiting, LL.D., ex- 

resident of the society ; John H. Sheppard, A.M., ex-librarian ; and Samuel Burn- 

m, A.M., ex-director; and stated that committees had been appointed by the 
directors to prepare suitable resolutions. 


Boston, Sept. 3. A monthly meeting was held this afternoon. In the absence of 
Sapien and recording secretary, Ebenezer Alden was called to the chair and 
William B. Trask was chosen secretary pro tem. 

John Ward Dean, the librarian, reported as donations during the months of June, 
July and August, 470 volumes, 78 pamphlets, 82 maps, 36 manuscripts and 3 broad- 
sides. Special mention was made of the donations of Henry F. Walling, William 
B. Lapham, M.D., Thomas E. Sawin, Adm. Charles H. Davis, U.S.N., Joseph W. 
Tucker, Mrs. Edward A. Newton, and the Hon. William A. Richardson, LL.D., to 
whom the thanks of the society were voted. 

John W. Dean, the assistant historiographer, read biographical sketches of two 
deceased members, Henry V. Ward and eacy L. Hobart. 

Col. A. H. Hoyt read sketches prepared by John Gough Nichols, F.S.A., of 
two deceased members, viz. : Sir Thomas Phillipps and Sir Frederick Madden (ante, 
xxvii. 428-30). A vote of thanks for the sketches was passed to Mr. Nichols. 
Frederic Kidder and the Hon. Charles Cowley made remarks upon the character ot 
Sir Thomas Phillipps, the latter giving reminiscences of a visit to Sir Thomas not long 
before his death. Judge Cowley was requested to commit his remarks to writing 
for the use of the society. / 

The Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, the president, then et and took the chair. 

The Hon. Amasa Walker, LL.D., of North Brookfield, read a paper entitled 
** Household Manufactures in New-England in the Olden Time.’’ The article em- 
bodied his experience in boyhood, when his parents first furnished him with a sur- 
tout, which required the aid of the wool er, the weaver, the fuller, and the seam- 
stress, besides eighty miles of horseback riding. Mr. Walker remarked, that a better 
eae could now be earned by a boy twelve years old in the time he then consum- 

riding. 

Remarks were made on the subject by Ebenezer Alden, M.D., and William M. 
Cornell, M.D., the latter of whom moved the thanks of the society to Mr. Walker, 
which were unanimously passed. 

The Board of Directors nominated 5 candidates for resident, and 1 for correspond- 
ing membership, who were balloted for and elected. 


Boston, October 1. A quarterly meeting was held this afternoon.’ In theabsence: 
of the president aud recording secretary, the Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., was chosen. 
president, and Samuel A. Drake, secretary pro tem. 
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The Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, the corresponding secretary, reported the accept- 
ance of seven resident, one honorary and one corresponding members. 

The Rey. Dr. Clarke, the historiographer, read a biographical sketch of the late 
Hon. Joseph Howe, lieutenant-governor of Nova-Scotia, a corresponding member. 

Samuel G. Drake, chairman of the committee appointed by the directors, then 
presented the following resolutions upon the death of the Hon. William Whiting : 

Resolved, That by the death of the Honorable William Whiting, LL.D., the 
New-England Historic, Genealogical Society is deprived of one of its most valued 
members, who for five years served as its president (1853-1858) ; rendering it ser- 
vices, in its comparative infancy, of the greatest importance. : 

Resolved, That this society recognizes in Mr. Whiting a gentleman of distinguish- 
ed ability, a lawyer of the first rank, a public officer of the highest integrity, a zeal- 
ous and unswerving patriot firmly devoted to the public welfare. : 

Resolved, That we deeply deplore his loss, and fully sympathize with his family 
and many friends in their great bereavement. 


The resolutions were sustained by Samuel G. Drake and Frederic Kidder, the lat- 
ter of whom gave a detailed account of Mr. Whiting’s success as a lawyer, and dwelt 
particularly on his services to the general government while he held the responsible 
— of solicitor to the war department. The resolutions were then unanimously 
adopted. 

e Rey. Dorus Clarke, D.D., chairman of the committee to prepare resolutions 
of respect to Mr. Sheppard’s memory, offered the following : . 

Resolved, That this society has received with deep emotion the 4 of the 
death of our respected friend and associate, John H. Sheppard, Esq., who has long 
been an active member of this body, and for several years its courteous and assiduous 
librarian ; and that it becomes us to bow with unfeigned submission to the allotment 
of Divine Providence which has deprived this institution and the world of his emi- 
nent and faithful services. . 

Resolved, That in all the relations of life, domestic, professional, literary and 
religious, Mr. Sheppard sustained a character above reproach; that in his earlier 
active life, as a member of the bar in the State of Maine, of the board of overseers of 
Bowdoin College, and in other public positions, his fidelity to his trusts was con- 
spicuous, and that as a scholar he made attainments which entitle his memory to 
very grateful consideration. His tastes were rather historical and biographical than 
genealogical ; he was familiarly acquainted with the Roman historians, orators and 
poets ; read the Hebrew with great facility, and preferred the Bible in its original 
tongues for devotional purposes, in his last severe illness, even down to the time 
when reason left its throne before he sank into the repose of death. 

Resolved, That we tender our sincere condolence to the relatives of the deceased 
and declare our conviction, that, by the amenity of his manners, by his habits of 
temperance through his long and laborious life, his genial spirit, his scorn of every 
thing mean and dishonorable, his iron industry, his love of letters, and his _ 
found reverence of God and the institutions of Christianity, Mr. Sheppard 
left an example worthy of the closest imitation. 


Remarks, sustaining these resolutions, were made by the Rev. Dr. Clarke, Wil- 
liam B. Trask, Samuel G. Drake, the Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, William M. Cornell, 
M.D., Winslow Lewis, M.D., Frederic Kidder and the Hon. Charles Cowley. 
The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Frederic Kidder, chairman, presented the following resolutions on the death of 
Samuel Burnham, A.M. : 

God in his providence having removed by death Mr. Samuel Burnham, an_ active 
member of this Society, we, his fellow members, desire to bear testimony in this 
public manner, to his valuable services in connection with this association and to 
the work which he has accomplished as a writer, during the years of his short 
but busy life. We would bear witness to the excellence of his character, and to 
his cheerful and happy spirit in all his intercourse with his fellow men. To his 
family and kindred we tender our sincerest sympathies, and with them shall con- 
tinue to hold his name in affectionate remembrance. 

The Rey. Increase N. Tarbox, D.D., then read a memoir of Mr. Burnham, and 
after remarks sustaining the resolutions, they were unanimously adopted. 

William B. Trask, chairman, offered the following resolutions to the memory of 
the Hon. Edmund P. Tileston, a member and ae de of this society, who 
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the office of president of the Dorchester Antiquarian and Historical Society from its 
organization to the time of his death : 

Whereas, this society, recognizing their own and the public loss sustained in the 
removal by death of their late revered associate, the Honorable Edmund Pitt Tile- 
ston, would inscribe upon their records their grateful appreciation of his esti- 
mable worth, it is therefore 

Resolved, That in the character of onr deceased member we recognize the nobility 
of true manhood as illustrated by integrity, sagacity, industry, urbanity, a love of 
letters, an unostentatious benevolence, and a pervading christian faith. 

Resolved, That we mourn the loss of one who was devoted to the work of this 
society, and whose memory is entitled to respect for the generous and efficient aid 
which he rendered to this and kindred organizations. 

Resolved, That we tender to the family and kindred of our late lamented associate, 
our deepest sympathies in their great affliction, invoking for them divine consolations. 

After remarks from Mr. Trask and the Hon. George W. Warren, the resolutions 
were unanimously adopted. 

Charles W. Tuttle, a committee to prepare resolutions on the death of Judge 
Bourne, a member of this society, offered the following resolves : 

Resolved, That by the death of the Hon. Edward E. Bourne, LL.D., president of 
the Maine Historical Society, the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society 
loses a member distinguished for his extensive and accurate knowledge of New- 
England history, for high professional character and attainments, for faithful dis- 
charge of official duties, for great firmness and integrity of character, and well 
esteemed in all the relations of life. 

Mr. Tuttle sustained his resolutions by a comprehensive review of the life, ser- 
vices and character of the deceased, after which they were unanimously adopted. 

The directors nominated four candidates for resident membership, who were bal- 
loted for and elected. 


‘ oe mana 5. A monthly meeting was held this afternoon, the president 

in the chair. 
The librarian reported as donations 109 volumes, 278 pmpnine, 126 maps, | series 
of arms and seals, 4 manuscripts, 2 engraved portraits, framed, 1 engraving, 17 
broadsides, 4 newspapers, 1 Japanese newspaper, 1 hymn of praise in Chinese. 

‘The ne secretary made his monthly report of acceptances. He also 
read letters from James Bertrand Payne, F.S.A., of London, Eng., and John 
Randolph Bryan, of Columbia, Va., the latter giving a MS. inscription on a portrait 
of Sir Anthon Browne, Viscount Montacute, in the pee of Josiah L. Deane, 
of Rosewell, Gloucester county, Va., a descendant of William Burnet Browne, of 
Virginia, who was descended from the Browne family of Salem, Mass.; and the 
former relating to a genealogical B poe called *‘ The King of Arms,” com- 
menced in October, in London, and edited by Mr. Payne. 

The historiographer read biographical sketches of two members recently deceased, 
namely, the Hon. John Prentiss, of Keene, N.H., and Thomas Richardson, of Boston. 

The Hon. Thomas C. | read a paper entitled ‘‘The Transfer of Ireland to 
English Ownership.”” J. Wingate Thornton made some remarks suggested by 
Mr. Amory’s paper, and moved the thanks of the society, which were passed 
unanimously. 

The following persons were chosen as the committee on publication for 1873-4, 
namely: Col. Albert H. Hoyt, John Ward Dean, William B. Towne, Capt. George 
H. Preble, U.S.N., the Rev. Lucius R. Paige, D.D., and Harry H. Edes. 

A committee to nominate candidates for officers and standing committees of the 
society, at the annual election in we was chosen, consisting of Charles W. 
ame Sg Foster, George T. Littlefield, Augustus T. Perkins, and Edward 8. 
Rand, Jr. 


Boston, December 3. A ong | meeting was held this afternoon. The sag 
being absent, the Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., was called to the chair. e Rev. 
Samuel Cutler was chosen recording secretary pro tempore, to act during the absence 
of Mr. Haskins, who is now in Europe. 

John Lord Hayes, of Boston, read an interesting paper on ‘‘ The Elements of 
Poetry in the History of Portsmouth and the Piscataqua.’’ On motion of George 
1. Littlefield a vote of thanks for the paper was passed. The Hon. Lorenzo Sabine 

ve some entertaining reminiscences and anecdotes of persons and places mentioned 

yy Mr. Hayes. 
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The librarian reported as donations, 22 volumes, 85 palin, several files of 
newspapers, 1 manuscript, 2 genealogical charts, and 1 framed photograph. 

The co nding secretary made his monthly report of acceptances. He also 
read a letter from Edward Arber, F.S.A., of London, England, in relation to issuing 
a limited edition of the London Stationers’ Company’s Registers from 1554 to 1640. 
These registers are the official record of authorized publications. They constitute in 
fact, for their period, the Doomsday Books of English literature. Especially are they 


the supreme and ultimate authority respecting the earliest publications in England 

relating to her American colonies. Mr. Arber inclosed a prospectus and specimens 

of the entries. The work will make four thick volumes, and the edition will not 

exceed four hundred and sixty copies, including Saar ene on large paper, and all 
— not subscribed for on the issue of the fourth volume will be destroyed. 


co 
he historiographer read a biographical sketch of George Gibbs, of New-Haven, 
Ct., a member of the society. . 
Frederic Kidder then offered the following resolutions, which were unanimously 


Whereas, It has been the custom of this society to hold in grateful remembrance 
those persons who have in any way contributed to aid its purposes and help forward 


its _ : 
ay That in the death of the late Cyrus Wakefield, we mourn the loss of a 
nerous patron, a man of great enterprise, who, by his sudden death, has left many 
iberal purposes unfulfilled which we feel would have been of great value to this city, 
and also to the town of his residence which bears his name. 

Colonel Albert H. Hoyt made some remarks upon the character of the late 
Nathaniel Curtis of this city, who met his death in a recent disaster at sea. He 
thought that Mr. Curtis could not be better described than by the words he himself 
uses at ee of a biography of his father, in the Reaisrer for January, 1868 : 
ante, xxii. 9. 

Colonel Hoyt concluded by offering the following resolutions, which were unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved, That this society has heard with deep regret of the death of one of its 
benefactors and associate members, Nathaniel Curtis of this city, who, with about 
225 of his fellow passengers, several of whom were residents of this city and vicinity, 
found a watery grave by the sinking of the steamer Ville du Havre in mid-ocean, on 
the morning of the 22d of November last. 

Resolved, That while we gratefully appreciate the practical and generous interest 
which our associate manifested in the work and prosperity of this society, we also 
desire to place on record our estimate of those excellent qualities of character which, 
as a merchant, as a citizen, and as a map, he illustrated during a long life of ac- 
tivity and usefulness in this community. 


New-Lonpon (County) Historica Socrery. 

The third annual meeting of the New-London County Historical Society was held 
at 11 o’clock, A.M., Monday, Noy. 24, at the common council chamber, in the city 
of New-London, Conn., the president in the chair. 

The secretary read his report, which was accepted. The report of the treasurer, 
which was read and accepted, showed the finances of the society to be in a satis- 
factory condition. 


The following named gentlemen were elected officers of the society for the ensuing 
year :— 

President—the Hon. L. F. 8. Foster. 

Vice-Presidents—the Hon. Charles J. McCurdy, Ashbel Woodward, M.D., Francis 
B. Loomis, Esq. 

Advisory Committee—Messrs. Thomas P. Field, Hiram P. Arms, Henry P. Haven 
William H. Potter, John T. Wait, George W. Goddard, Henry J. Gallup, Richa 
A. Wheeler, Thomas L. Shipman, James Griswold, John W. Stedman, Daniel Lee, 
Hiram Willey, Ledyard Bill, Ralph Wheeler. 

Secretary—John P. C. Mather, Esq. 

Treasurer—W illiam H. Rowe, Esq. 


After the regular business had been transacted, the members of the society were 
favored with an address from the Rev. Leonard Bacon, of New-Haven. The speaker 
greatly interested his auditors for more than an hour, while he gave a history, some- 
what in detail, of ‘‘ The First Year in the Life of the Pilgrim Colony of Plymouth.” 
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The address is to be nn It was in substance the leading chapter in a manu- 
an volume of the learned author, which, as we understand, he is now preparing 
for the press. 


Vermont Historica Sociery. 

The annual meeting for 1873 was held in Montpelier, Tuesday forenoon, Oct. 14. 

The Hon, E. P. Walton presented a gift from the Hon. Roswell Marsh, of Steu- 
benville, Ohio, and a resolution of pA to the donor was passed. 

The following officers for the ensuing year were elected :— 

President—The Rey. William H. Lord, D.D., Montpelier. 

Vice-Presidents—The Hon. James Barrett, LL.D., Woodstock; the Hon. Hoyt 
H. Wheeler, Jamaica; L. Dutcher, Esq., St. Albans. 

Recording Secretary—Hiram A. Huse, Montpelier. 

Corresponding Secretaries—The Hon. George G. Benedict, Burlington ; Orville S. 
Bliss, Georgia. 

Treasurer—Col. Herman D. Hopkins, Montpelier. 

Librarian—H. A. Huse, Montpelier. 

Board of Curators—Henry Clark, Rutland; the Hon. John R. Cleaveland, Brook- 
field; the Hon. Russell S. Taft, Burlington; the Hon. Franklin Fairbanks, St. 
Johnsbury ; the Hon. E. P. Walton, Montpelier; M. C. Edmunds, M.D., Weston; 
Col. Kittredge Haskins, Brattleboro’. 

The president announced the appointment of the following standing committees : 

Printing and Publishing Committee—The Hon. H. Hall, Bennington; the Hon. 
E. P. Walton, Montpelier; the Rev. W. H. Lord, Montpelier. 

On Library and Cabinet—P. D. Bradford, Northfield ; Charles 8. Smith, Mont- 
pelier ; Russell S. Taft, Burlington. 

On Finance—Charles Dewey, Montpelier ; C. W. Willard, Montpelier; Franklin 
Fairbanks, St. Johnsbury. 

On motion of the Hon. E. P. Walton, H. A. Huse was appointed to prepare a 
memorial of the Hon. Charles Reed, to be read at the next meeting of the society. 

The president and secretary were authorized to call a special meeting to be held at 
Rutland sometime during the coming winter. , 

Charles P. Bushnell of New-York was elected a corresponding member of the 
society, and Charles Pomeroy Button of Burlington was elected a member. 

It was voted that printed certificates of membership be prepared and forwarded to 
say bane ig members. After the transaction of some further business the meeting 

ourned. 





BOOK-NOTICES. 


A Gazetteer of the State of Massachusetts, with Numerous Illustrations on 
Wood and Steel. By the Rev. Ex1as Nason, M.A., Author of the “ Life 
of Sir Charles Henry Frankland;” the “ Life of Hon. Henry Wilson,” 
etc.; and Member of the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society, 
the American Antiquarian Society, the New-York Historical Society, 
and other learned bodies. Boston: Published by B. B. Russell, 55 
Cornhill. 1874, [8vo. pp. 576.] 

A gazetteer of Massachusetts, brought down to the present time, has rap. mn 
an urgent want of our people. That of John Hayward, published in 1849, though 
in many respects an excellent one for its day, has long been out of date. We hail, 
a with pleasure the appearance of a work which meets the requirements of 

e times. 

In the preface, we are told that ‘to portray the varied local scenery, the genius, 
the spirit, the industrial and intellectual activities of the people ; to form a guide- 
book of the State, adapted to the family, the student, the man of business and the 
man of leisure, the editor and the literary institution, — has been, both as regards 
the plan and the detail, — constant aim.” 
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Among the points which are uliar to this gazetteer of our state, or which 
have here been dwelt upon with greater detail, may be named the topographical 
descriptions which are furnished of the various towns, their geological aspects and 
accounts of their flora and fauna. It may be noted that three important counties, 
ee Norfolk and Worcester, have never before been topographically 

lescribed. 

Massachusetts is noted for producing men of ability and learning, who have 
made their mark at home, in other states, in the national councils or in the various 
fields of literature. Care has been taken to assign to the several towns the most 
distinguished of these celebrities. : : 

The past names of towns, as well as their present ones, are given in their —- 
betical order ; and, as far as they can be ascertained, the origin and meaning of all 
the names, English and Indian, are furnished. Where there are town histories 
—. the fact is stated, and sometimes when histories are in preparation. We 

ave not space, however, to note all the new features of the work. To the readers 
of the Reaisrzr, of which he was for several years the editor, and to the members 
of the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society, before whom he has read many 
historical papers'with marked approval, the author needs no introduction. 

The book is well printed on fine paper, and copiously illustrated. It has a good 
township map of the state. J. W. DEAN. 


Portrait Gallery of Eminent Men and Women of Europe and America, 
embracing History, Statesmanship, Naval and Military Life, Philosophy, 
The Drama, Science, Literature and Art. With Biographies. By Evert 
A. Duycxinck. Illustrated with Highly Finished Steel Engravings 
from Original Portraits by the Most Celebrated Artists. New-York: 
Johnson, Fry & Co. [4to.] 


Mr. Duyckinck’s reputation as an author requires no endorsement from us. As 
the editor of the Literary World, published a quarter of a century ago, and as the 
author of the ‘‘ Cyclopedia of American Litcrature,’”’ the ‘‘ Portrait Gallery of 
Eminent Americans,” the ‘* History of the War for the Union”’ and other works, he 
has become favorably known to the reading public,— both to the old and the young. 
His books may be found in most of the families of New-England. 

Mr. Duyckinck’s books are never uninteresting. He has a ready command of 
language and a vivacity of style that always wins the reader's attention. His 
genial temper and liberal spirit prevent him from being a bigotted partizan, and 
enable him to do justice to the most dissimilar characters. In fact, he is one of the 
most truthful as well as agreeable writers of weg e | of our day. 

In this book, to use the words of its prospectus, “‘ all the great nations of Europe 
supply their men of thought and action, their great sovereigns, their founders of 

vernments, their distinguished military chieftains, their statesmen, their philan- 
thropists, their scientific discoverers, their poets and artists. The new birth of 
Italy is exhibited in the record of Cavour, Garibaldi, and Victor Emmanuel and the 
ny Fe of — Pius ; France has her Marie Antoinette, her Charlotte Corday 
her Napoleons, her Thiers ; Russia her Alexander, with his os work of national 
reform ; Germany emerges from the old revolution with her Goethe, Schiller, Hum- 
boldt, to enter upon the empire with King William, Bismarck and Von Moltke ; 
_— is illustrated from the days of Johnson to those of Dickens and Tennyson 
in literature ; she has her statesmen in Bright, Cobden and Gladstone; her warriors 
on sea and land in Nelson and Wellington ; her philanthropists of both sexes, from 
Wilberforce to Florence Nightingale; her race of female novelists, from Jane 
Austin to Charlotte Bronté ; her inventors in such examples as Stephenson and 
Faraday; Scotland has her Burns, Scott and Livingstone; Ireland her Burke, 
Goldsmith, Edgeworth, Curran, Grattan and O’Connell; while in the United 
States, all the classes we have alluded to are represented in Washington, Franklin 
> ena Lincoln, Grant, Webster, Fulton, Morse, Peabody, Bryant and others of 
either sex. 

This list comprises but a few of the portraits, one-third of which are to be of 
illustrious women. 

The work is issued in numbers, each number containing 32 pages of letter preas 
and three highly finished steel engravings. It is to be completes in forty parts, at 
fifty cents each, thirty of which are already published. It is uniform with Mr. 
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Duyckinck’s ‘‘ Eminent Americans,’’ issued by the same publishers, and will make 
when completed two beautiful quarto volumes. . 

The pabtichene announce two other works fy Mr. Duyckinck, namely, the 
* History of the World from the Earliest Period to the Present Time,’’ and the 
‘‘ Lives and Portraits of the Presidents of the United States, from Washington to 
Grant ’’; the former to be issued in forty parts, uniform with the present work 
and the latter in one quarto volume of upwards of 250 pages, with numerous s' 
engravings. J. W. D. 


Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. Edited by the Rey. 
Cuarves Rocers, LL.D., F.S.A. Scot., Historiographer to the Society. 
Vol. II. London. 1873. [8vo. pp. 455.] 


The first president of the Historical Society of Great Britain, established in 1869, 
was Mr. George Grote, the distinguished and learned historian of Greece. After 
his death, Earl Rusell succeeded to the office, and delivered an inaugural address on 
the 24th of June, 1872. 

From a modest beginning, this association has gradually advanced in interest 
importance and in numbers. In February, 1872, the number of Fellows on the roll 
was 108, while in July, 1873, it had advanced to 303. 

The volume before us comprises the more important papers read at the meetings 
of the society during the last two years. 

The following are the titles of the several papers: 
ak Dee Address of the Right Hon. Earl Russell, K.G., President of the 

ety. 
2. Es-Sukhra, Locked-up Stone of Jerusalem. By General The Hon. Sir Edward 
Cust, K.C.H., D.C.L. 

3. Life and Naval Career of Admiral Sir Richard J. Strachan, Baronet, G.C.B. 
By Thomas A. Wise, M.D., F.R.H.S., F.S.A. Scot. -=~ 

4. Podiebrad: Bohemia Past and Present. By Professor DeVericour, F.R.H.S. 

5. Wat Tyler. By Professor DeVericour. 

6. Notes in the History of Sir Jerome Alexander, Second Justice of the Court 
of Common Pleas, and Founder of the Alexander Library, Trinity College, Dublin. 
By iy Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D., F.R.H.S., F.S.A. Scot. (Reprinted from 
vol. i. 

7. Further Notes in the History of Sir Jerome Alexander. By John P. 
ee, Esq., Hon. F.R.H.S. 

. P. ae for a Domestic History of England. By George Harris, Esq., 

9. ae, of Modern from Ancient Poets. By the late Sir John Bowring, 
LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.H.S. 

10. Memorials of Dr. John Old, the Reformer. By William Watkins Old, 


F.R.HLS. 
- History of the Trent Bridges at Nottingham. By John Potter Briscoe 
Esq., FRHS. ‘ 

12. An Estimate of the Scottish Nobility during the Minority of James VI. and 
subsequently, with Preliminary Observations. By the Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D., 
F.R.H.S., F.S.A. Scot. 

13. The Poetical Remains of King James I., of Scotland, with Memoir. By the 
Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D., F.R.H.S., F.S.A. Scot. . 

14. Domestic gg Life, Manners and Customs in the Ancient World. By 
George srg ge S.A. 
» -. _ in Ethnography. By Lieutenant-General George Twemlow, R.A., 

16. Supplementary Notes on the History of the Scottish House of Roger. B 
the Rev. Redles Rogers, LL.D. ’ 

1t will be observed that the subjects treated in the foregoing papers are various 
and some of them of greater and more permanent value than others. A few o: 
them are of the nature of historical essays, and are chiefly important as giving the 
sentiments and ideas of scholars, ripe in experience and learning. 

The thoughts suggested by the inaugural of Earl Russell are highly interesting 
and appropriate, thrown off apparently with great ease, and without any elaborate 
preparation. 
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He calls attention to the fact that history is written with far more accuracy and 
care in its details than in former years. In illustration of this he says: ‘It would 
not now be permitted to David Hume to describe Charles the First as having his 
— disturbed by the noise of carpenters erecting the scaffold for his execution, 
while he slept at St. James’s Palace, and the scaffold was prepared at Whitehall.” 

He gives a brief sketch of the principal changes that have taken place, and the 
advance that has been made in civil and religious freedom since the peace of 1815. 
He has not much faith that the scourge of war is to be averted by the artificial 
schemes of arbitration, or by the complex machinery of councils and congresses, 
but our chief hope must be in the introduction of a Christian temper into all the 
relations, both of nations and of individuals. 

The volume before us is edited by the learned and careful antiquary, the Rev. Dr. 
Charles Rogers, which is a sufficient guarantee for the accuracy of the text and the 
richness of its annotations. It lacks, however, that valuable accessory to every 
historical work, an index of names and subjects. E. F. SLAFTER. 


Report and Collections of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin for the 
Years 1869, 1870, 1871 and 1872. Vol. VI. Madison, Wis.: Atwood 
& Culver, State Printers. 1872. [8vo. pp. 504.] 


The Historical Society of Wisconsin was organized Jan. 30, 1849, at Madison, 
less than a year after the admission of the state into the union. The first suggestion 
of such a society seems to have been made by Chauncey CO. Britt in the Mineral 
Point Democrat, Oct. 22, 1845. Mr. Britt’s article met the approval of the news- 
paper press of the territory, yet nothing was done till 1849. But little was 
accomplished after the organization until March, 1853, when an act of incorporation 
was obtained, and in January, 1854, the society was reorganized. At that time 
the number of volumes in the library was only 50, but at the end of a year 1000 
volumes and 1000 pamphlets had been added to them. In January, 1870, there 
were in the library 20,324 volumes and 21,864 pamphlets, making a total of 42,188. 

lt is now a quarter of a century since the organization of the society, and a fifth 
of a century since its active operations began. During that time it has collected a 
vast mass of materials— manuscript and printed—relative to the history of what 
was formerly called ‘‘ the north west,’’ and particularly of Wisconsin. Since the 
treasures of the Chicago Historical Society were consumed in the got fire of 
October, 1871, we know of no collection that approaches this, either for extent or 
value. In collecting these materials, two gentlemen, Messrs. Lyman C. Drapier 
and Daniel S. Durrie, haye been indefatigable, and it is mainly owing to their 
exertions that the society has been so successful. 

The first volume of the society’s Collections was published in 1855 in a thin 
volume of 160 pages. Other volumes followed in 1856, 1857, 1859 and 1869, the 
last being issued in three numbers. The present volume contains, besides the 15th, 
16th, 17th and 18th reports, and other matters relating particularly to the society, 
twenty-four articles which.throw much light upon ‘‘ the prominent men and events 
connected with the successive periods of Wisconsin history.’” We will only name a 
few, such as a rare tract on the ‘‘ North West in 1817,”’ by Samuel A. Sturrow 
here reprinted; Forsyth’s Journal to St. Anthony in 1819; Capt. Carver and 
Carver’s Grant, by D.S. Durrie; and a paper by Hon. John Y. Smith, in which 
the claims of Eleazer Williams to the Dauphinship of France are subjected to a 
severe critical scrutiny and rejected. J. W. D. 


The Symmes Memorial. A Biographical Sketch of the Rev. Zechariah 
Symmes, Minister of Charlestown, 1634-71, with a Genealogy and Brief 
Memoirs of Some of his Descendants. Also Embracing Notices of many 
of the Name, both in Europe and America, not connected with his Family, 
and an Autobiography. By Joun Apams Vinton. Boston: Printed 
for the Author by David Clapp & Son. 1873. [8vo. pp. 184.] 

The Symmes family was one of the most prominent in early New-England history, 
but no attempt, that we are aware of, has ces been made to prepare a full gene- 
alogy of it. The Rev. Mr. Vinton has now performed that task in a manner that 
will satisfy the most captious. He is not satisfied with mere genealogical details, 
but reproduces the lives of the several individuals as full as the materials which he 
can obtain will permit. He interweaves into his narratives many incidents and 
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events that have an historical value. Like all his previous genealogies, this is a 
model of clearness and preciseness. : 

The autobiography of Mr. Vinton is interesting and instructive. With feeble 
health and a moderate income, he has performed an extraordinary amount of mental 
labor, Among the genealogical volumes which he has compiled may be mentioned, 
‘ The Vinton Memorial” and ‘‘ The Giles Memorial,’’ of which extended notices have 
appeared in our pages (ante, xii. 277; xviii. 316). The present work, though 
compiled under the pressure of extreme weakness and sickness, bears the marks of 
thorough research and careful compilation. Like his other works, it is thoroughly 
indexed, both as to names and subjects. As the book is printed at the author’s 
pecuniary risk, we hope the family will not allow him to suffer a loss. 

Mr. Vinton has in preparation, we understand, genealogies of the Upton and the 
Richardson families. The former is now in press, and the latter in an advanced 
state of forwardness. J. W. D. 


Contributions for the Genealogies of the Descendants of the First Settlers af 
the Patent and City of Schenectady, from 1662 to 1800. By JoNATHAN 
Pearson. Albany, N. Y.: J. Munsell, 82 State Street. 1873. [Fep. 
Ato. pp. 324.] 

Contributions for the Genealogies of the First Settlers of the Ancient County 
of Albany, from 1630 to 1800. By Prof. JonarHaN PEARSON. 
Albany, N. Y.: J. Munsell. 1872. [Fep. 4to. pp. 182.] 


The difficulties which a person meets with in searching the early Dutch records 
for genealogical pape are very great and vexatious, as the reader will admit 
after reading Prof. Pearson’s remarks upon this subject, which we extracted in the 
Reorster for January, 1873 (ante, xxvii. 82-3), from the ‘‘ First Settlers of Albany.” 
The author, however, has had the patience to master all these difficulties. As he 
is, we believe, of New-England origin, his personal interest, if any, cannot be 80 

t as that of a descendant of the Dutch settlers ; and we must therefore credit a 
portion of his labor to a pure desire to benefit others. ; 
hough the genealogies in these books are mostly of Dutch families, many 
English, Scotch and Irish names are here found interspersed. 
the author had not been subjected to the perplexities before referred to, it 
would have required great labor to compile such a multitude of different genealo- 
gies, and make them so complete as im are. The descendants of the ear 
settlers of Albany and Schenectady therefore owe a debt of deep gratitude to Prof. 
Pearson for the work he has done for them. The arrangement of the families is 
om my and clear, and there is no difficulty in tracing the later generations in the 
book to the first comers of those places. 

The volumes are got up in Mr. Munsell’s usual excellent style. The Albany 
book is illustrated by engravings of two ancient Dutch mansions and a portrait of 
Arientze Coeymans, an Albany lady of the seventeenth century. The Schenectady 
book contains the arms of the Vrooman family. 

The edition printed is a small one, and we understand that it is already nearly 
exhausted, so that those who wish to procure the work had better apply to the 
publisher soon. J. W. De 


Memorials of the Society of the Cincinnati of Massachusetts. By Francis 
S. Drake. Boston: Printed for the Society, 1873. [8vo. pp. 565.] 


In the Rzatsrer for July, 1872, we noticed Mr. Drake’s pamphlet on the Massa- 
chusetts Society of the Cincinnati, and announced the Memorial Volume which he 
had engaged to prepare. That volume has been issued and is now before us. It 
contains a history of the General Society of the Cincinnati, the parent of the several 
state societies ; the annals of the Massachusetts society, drawn largely from the 
records of the society and other original documents; a memoir of Gen. He: 
Knox, the founder of the order ; and biographical sketches, alphabetically ates | 
of the officers and members of the Massachusetts society, from its organization to 
the present time. 

In the preparation of the history of the Cincinnati and of the memoir of Gen. 
Knox, Mr. Drake has been fortunate in having the use of the extensive manuscript 
correspondence and other papers of Gen. Knox, which have since been presented by 
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his grandson, Admiral Henry Knox Thatcher, to the New-England Historic, Genea- 
logical Society. This hitherto unused material has been of great service to him in 
clearing up many doubtful points in history, and enabling him to show, in their true 
aperwoae, the character, the talents and the public services of one of the ablest 
and clearest-sighted patriots of the period of the revolution and the formation of 
our government. 

The biographical sketches are models of clearness and comprehensiveness. By 
the aid of the genealogical collections of this society, the matter furnished by 
families, and his researches in the archives of the state and elsewhere, he has been 
able to compile satisfactory accounts of most of the members of the society, and in 
many cases to carry their ancestry back to the first settlers of New-England. 

Mr. Drake’s thorough and minute knowledge of the history of the revolutionary 
war and the lives of the actors therein, in which he has few equals, has enabled 

to produce a model volume; one that will be sought for, not only Ba every 
member of the order throughout the union, but by every American interested in the 
history of his country. 

The book is issued in the best style of typography, and does credit to the press of 
John Wilson & Son, of Cambridge, who are famous for beautiful printing. Helio- 
type fac-similes of the autograph signatures of the original members of the Massa- 
chusetts society to its constitution, and of Gen. Knox’s rough draft of the plan of 
the society and its branches, besides twenty-two steel and photographic portraits of 
members, and other illustrations, are given. Several of the portraits are engraved 
expressly for this work ; among them may be named one of Gen. Knox, himself, 
from a rare print by Savage, and another of his intimate friend, Major Henry 
Jackson, the able treasurer of the society for the first twenty-six years of its 
existence, copied from an oil painting in the possession of the society. J. W. D. 


Sir William Alexander and American Colonization. Tncluding three Royal 
Charters: a Tract on Colonization ; a Patent of the County of Canada and 
of Long Island; and the Roll of Knights Baronets, of New Scotland ; 
with Annotations and a Memoir by the Rev. Epmunp F. Starter, A.M. 
Boston: Published by the Prince Society. 1873. [Quarto, pp. 290.] 


This is the latest issue of the Prince Socrery, and its fifth publication. It is a 

ely printed volume of nearly three hundred pages, uniform in size and style 

= the other publications of this Society, and illustrated with engravings and an 
antique map. 

Sir William Alexander, the first Earl of Stirling, is one of that small number of 
heroic men who achieved both fame and glory by their enterprises in planting Brit- 
ish ies in America during the continuance of the first two Stuart kings on the 

ish throne. He was a Scotchman of ancient family, and gentle lineage, born 

bred in Scotland, but passed into England with his sovereign, er James, and 
spent most of his days in that country. He is conspicuous for being the first of his 
nation who undertook to plant a Scotch colony in America. 

Although a noblemart of high rank, a secretary of state for Scotland, much em- 
ployed in affairs of great public concern, a poet and a prose writer of eminence, his 
most considerable title to fame, especially on this side of the Atlantic, rests in his 
designs and his efforts in the field of American colonization. New-Scotland, a name 
bestowed by him, in 1621, on a vast territory in America, fronting on the Atlantic 
Ocean, comprising the whole of the present Nova-Scotia, New-Brunswick and a 
large tract lying south of the St. Lawrence in Canada, with all the adjacent islands, 
granted to him by his sovereign, in the outset of his enterprise, is a monument 
to his name and memory. What he did toward colonizing and settling his 
countrymen on this territory forms a subject of interesting historical inquiry, 
one that has hitherto been but lightly touched by historical writers. After reading 
this compactly written, but by no means small volume, showing how much treasure, 
thought and time, Sir William Alexander devoted to the subject, we are astonished 
and puzzled to account for the fact, that in all the notices of him in the biographical 
dictionaries, his connection with colonization is scarcely more than referred to, if 
not entirely overlooked. 

We have before us, and in the compass of a single volume, for the first time, all the 
royal charters granting him lands and civil jurisdiction in America, a roll of the 
knights baronets of New-Scotland, an order established by him for the advancement 
of Scottish colonization, a treatise entitled ‘‘ An Encouragement to Oolonies,’’ with 
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* age and critical memoir of Sir William by the Rev. Mr. Slafter, the editor 
of this volume. 

We must pause to express our hearty approval of this method of collecting toge- 
ther and printing in a monograph, an author’s writings, or a collection of document: 
or treatises germane to a given subject. This collection admirably illustrates the va- 
Jue of the method. Hitherto the historical student has been compelled to look into half- 
a-dozen or more separate publications, some of which are not to be obtained in this 
country, to find what is here contained in a single volume. Sir Ferdinando Gorges, 
Capt. = Mason, and others concerned in American colonization, deserve similar 
treatment. 

The royal charters contained in this volume were vayery | issued in Latin, but 
the editor has very wisely given them here in English, and thus rendered them ac- 
cessible to multitudes of readers to whom they would otherwise have been Wind 
beyond reach. The charter of 1621 is translated by the Rev. Carlos Slafter, of Ded- 
ham, whose critical ae of the language is an ample warrant that the work 
has been accurately and skilfully done. The other two, of 1625, and 1628, are 
taken from a translation privately printed in Edinburgh in 1636, long since out of 

rint and of which copies are exceedingly rare. The original of the patent of Lon 
fsland and a part of Maine, from the Council for New-England, was in English, an 
has never before been published except by the Bannatyne Club in a very small edi- 
tion of about 100 copies, and which is difficult of access to most scholars, especially 
on this side of the Atlantic. The introduction of all the charters in their present 
form is a valuable feature of this work. 

Mr. Slafter has made a comprehensive sketch of the life and labors of Sir William 
Alexander, expounding very fully that relating to American colonization, especially 
interesting tous. A great dea of historical research and critical examination of 
authorities is manifest in this part of the memoir. ‘The reader will find pervadin 
the other parts, the same spirit of careful investigation, although they are subordi- 
nate to the main inquiry. e memoir is exceedingly well written, and the text is 
richly illustrated with pertinent foot-notes, and with precise and full reference to 
authorities, a circumstance that historical students will — and one that 
the spirit and method of historical study at the present day absolutely requires. The 
editor appears to have adopted the rule of accepting as authorities the statements only 
of early and contemporaneous writers. This is a most wise and judicious rule. The 
neglect of it has led to the introduction of many gross historical errors into history. 

unsupported testimony of a writer to an event which occurred one or two 
hundred years before his time, is, in our judgment, utterly worthless. We are 
glad to find in this volume an example of the con practice. 

The author, by way of introduction to Sir William Alexander’s labors in American 
colonization, briefly sketches the various attempts made by European nations to 
plant colonies in America, north of the Gulf of Mexico, from the time of the Cabots 
down to that of Alexander in 1621. The reader will be surprised to find how much 
was undertaken, and how little, comparatively, was accomplished in this period of 
time. The magnitude, the novelty, and the difficulty of such an undertaking can 
hardly be appreciated by us. The attempt, for a long time, baffled alike princely 
and private wisdom and wealth. 

The author presents in a clear light the of American colonization when Sir 
William entered the field, near the close of the reign of King James. For a period 
of twenty years he was engrossed with this enterprise, moved to it by a desire to 
see his countrymen permanently established in America. The desire of his heart, 
and the object of his ambition, were to establish a New-Scotland in the American 
wilderness. ‘‘I shew them,” he says, ‘‘ that my Countrimen would never adven- 
ture in such an Enterprise, unless it were as there was a New France, a New Spain, 
and a New England, that they might likewise have a New Scotland, and that for 
that effect they might have bounds with a correspondencie in proportion (as others 
had) with the Country whereof it should beare the name which they might hold of 
their owne Crowne, and where they might be governed by their own lawes.” In 
zeal and energy he was untiring down to the last, and his sacrifices and his labors 
deserved a more ample reward. 

In the course of the editor’s labors he has succeeded in pointing out several errors, 
current in our general histories, relative to Alexander. One, touching his patent 
of New-Scotland, is of very great historical interest. It has been repea as- 
serted by historical writers that, by the terms of the treaty of St. Germain en Laye 
of 1632, the whole of Sir William’s grant, under the title of New-Scotland, was 
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transferred to the French. Mr. Slafter shows very conclusively that this was not 
the fact; that the treaty went only so far as to restore Boe persons and things, 
affected by the war, to the same status they were in before the war began, and that 
this was, in fact, the extent of its intended operation, 

Another considerable error, and one that could hardly fail to bring reproach upon 
Sir William, a man of honor and integrity, lies in the repeated assertion, that, in 
1630, he sold out for a consideration all his interest in his patent to the French, and 
abandoned his purpose of American colonization. The editor shows, beyond all 
peradyenture, by an irresistible array of facts, that this is not true; that he only 

a with a very small tract of the vast territory comprised in his grant from the 
8» to two French gentlemen who bound themselves to hold the same, with fealty 
to the king of Scotland. He had no design, by this act, of abandoning his patent 
of New-Scotland or of relinquishing his plan of colonization in America. Nor 
he a to transfer his grant to the dominion of the French nation. 

Sir William Alexander labored under the same difficulties that Ralegh, Gorges, 
Mason and others did, in their efforts to plant colonies in America. They were gentle- 
men bred to pursuits widely different from the rough and hardy experience required 
in such an undertaking, three thousand miles from home. Englishmen and Scotch- 
men were not to be found ready to quit the comforts of home and of civilization, and 
plunge into the American wilderness to find a new home and to search for subsis- 
tence, for themselves and their families, no matter what reward was offered them. 
It is amazing that the courage and the interest of these heroic and enterprising men 
never failed them, although their designs did, to a great extent. They died, looking 
to America for all the t worldly interests they were to leave behind them. It is 
to their honor and to their glory that they were the first to introduce the British 
race into America,—a race which has since grown to such vast proportions, and is 
destined to remain possessors of the soil down to the latest period of time. 

The volume whose rich contents we have but inad uately described, is a valuable 
contribution to our historical literature, and the scholar will rise from its perusal 

tified that another interesting and important chapter has been added to our early 
erican history. C. W. TUTTLE, 


Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: Printed 
by J. B. Lippincott & Co. for the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
and sold by John Pennington & Son. Vol. ix. 1870. [8vo. pp. 380]; 
vol. x. 1872. [8vo. pp. 449.] 


The last two volumes of the memoirs of the above named society bear also the 
title : ‘‘ Correspondence between William Penn and James Logan, Secretary of the 
Province of Pennsylvania, and others. 1700-1750. From the Original Letters in 
the Possession of the Logan Family. With Notes by the late Mrs. Deborah Logan. 
Edited with Additional Notes by Edward Armstrong, M.A.,’? &c. The value of 
this correspondence, which contains ‘‘ a clearer and more copious description of the 
state of public affairs, during the period in which they were written, than is to be 
found in any other existing documents,’’ has long been known; and, in fact, the 
— of liberal extracts was commenced thirty years ago, by Alfred Cope, in the 

hiladelphia ‘‘ Frrenp,’”’ under the title of ‘‘ Proprietary Correspondence,” 
pn ney ag July, 1842, and ending in April, 1846 ; but the present is the first attempt 
to print the whole correspondence. During the revolutionary war these documents 
narrowly escaped being eae J as the house in which they were kept was ordered 
to be burnt, but was preserved in a singular manner. 

The first of the volumes before us contains: 1. The Penn Family, by John Jay 
Smith ; 2. Memoir of Mrs. Deborah Logan, by Isaac Norris; 3. Memoir of James 
Logan, by Mrs. Deborah Logan ; 4. Introductory Remarks to the Correspondence, 
by Mrs. Deborah Logan ; 5. The Penn and Logan Correspondence from 1700 to 
1705. The other volume is devoted entirely to the Correspondence, which is brought 
down to the year 1711. These volumes will be followed by others till the whole 
correspondence is printed. 

Mrs. Logan, who has been called ‘‘ The Female Historian of Pennsylvania,’ was 
@ most remarkable woman, and was perfectly familiar with the colonial history of 
that state. Her annotations and those of Mr. Armstrong are judicious, and add 
much to the value of the work. 

These two volumes are the sixth and seventh issued by the trustees of the publi- 
cation fund of the society. This fund was established Feb. 13, 1854, and now 
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amounts to eighteen thousand dollars. By its terms, any person who pays twenty- 
five dollars becomes entitled to receive all the publications of the society during his 
life, and any library for the term of twenty years. The first volume issued by the 
trustees was the History of Braddock’s Expedition, by Winthrop Sargent, which 
formed vol. v. of the Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. ‘ 
The works are beautifully printed on fine white paper, and the last volume is 
embellished with a portrait of James Logan. J. W. D. 


Historic Fields and Mansions of Middlesex. By Samurt Apams DRAKE. 
Illustrated. 
* We take no note of time 


But from its loss. To give it then a tongue 
Is wise in man.” 


Boston: J. R. Osgood and Company. 1874. [12mo. pp. xiv. and 442.] 


The Old Landmarks and Historic Personages of Boston, by the same author, 
and issued from the same press, in 1872, was and continues to be received by 
the public, not of Boston alone, with great and deserved favor. In our notice of 
that book, based as it was upon a necessarily hurried examination, we failed probably 
to take into sufficient account how much of it would be new to the present in- 
habitants of Boston. It contains much that had never before been printed. 

The intrinsic merits of that work, and the renewed interest which it awakened 
in the history of Boston, have sharpened the public appetite for another book of a 
similar character from the same author. Interesting as is the former, the latter, 
whose title stands at the head of this notice, will be found, we feel assured, still more 
interesting. The author does not attempt what is technically styled a county 
history, nor does he observe the strictly chronological order of events. The book is 
rather a series of colloquial discourses, about the places and the houses in old 
Middlesex, which have been made most interesting or memorable by reason of the 
events and persons whose history is associated with them, in past as well as present 
time. 

Arm in arm with the writer as our companion, we go to Charles River, cross the 
bridges, and listen to their history and that of the ferries that preceded them ; 
spend a delightful day in Charlestown, recalling what is most salient and interesting 
in its history, whether it be the navy-yard, Bunker Hill, the monument, the old con- 
tinental trenches, or the men and women, whuse deeds and lives, either in whole 
or in part, were connected therewith. We spend an hour about the old wayside 
mill in Somerville, which long served as a powder-house, and this leads to conver- 
sation about Gen. Gage and what he did with the powder, and what Gen. Wash- 
ington did not do for the want of it. Then we come to the Royall and other plan- 
tations at Mystic side, and make the acquaintance of their first and later occupants 
among whom were Stark, Lee, and Sullivan. Coming back, we traverse the old 
Charlestown road, and visit Lechmere’s Point, and Putnam’s head-quarters. In this 
connection we continue the history of the siege of Boston, and study its topo- 
graphy on the ground, so that we cannot fail to understand it clearly. Then we 
ne to Cambridge, and there in its University and old houses, in its old camps and 

istoric events, and in its characters, dead and living, we have ample topics for the 
most interesting conversations. Wedo not hasten away from Mt. Auburn, for 
even there, in spite of the yet dominant conspiracy between the owners and workers 
of granite quarries against sound taste, we still find sermons in stones. We next 
take a look at Nonantum Hill, and then coming back to Lechmere’s Point we start 
for Lexington and Concord, on foot of course and on a bright morning, like the men 
who helped to make the route famous in story and in song ; but we do not return as 
rapidly as they did, for after we have discussed the fights, the victors and the van- 
quished, we linger to talk with Rumford and Thoreau, with Hawthorne, Alcott 
and Emerson. 

In his rambles the author has told us not only what is recorded in the pages of 
history, but, rejecting gossip and idle fancies, whatever he could find in letters 
diaries and biographies, published and unpublished, or gather from the oldest and 
most intelligent people. And hence the book contains much veritable history that 
has never before found its way into print. ; . 

_ The volume is profusely and expensively illustrated with ore age and pictures 
in heliotype ; there being thirty-eight of the former and twenty-one of the latter. In 
addition to this it has an index, and is enriched as well as adorned with a rare map 
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have given the book a very invi ‘ 
The book will both entertain and instruct its readers, and we believe it will hold 
& permanent place in the historical literature of Massachusetts. It might be used 
with advantage as a reading-book in the schools, and so the children would learn by 
heart the remarkable story of one of the most interesting sections of the state; for 
interesting and even romantic, in many respects, as is the history of Boston ; as full 
as it is of the ~~ _ words, and deeds of noble and ignoble, strong and weak, 
wise, foolish, and queer people, of whom it has always had its full share; 
crowded as are its annals with incidents which no lapse of time can render stale; 
yet,—when we come to read in a collected form about the historic places, scenes and 
events that made them memorable ; about the old houses and the people who lived 
in them ; about the noted men and women who, born and reared in old Middlesex, 
have contributed by their work at home and abroad, on the land and on the sea, in 
arms, science, art and literature, in things temporal and things spiritual, to the 
welfare of mankind,—we confess that the history of this old county transcends in 
interest that of any other part of New-England, as much as that landscape which 
may be seen on a clear day from the top of Cory’s Hill surpasses in beauty all other 
landscapes in New-England ; its cities and villages, hills and valleys, parks and 
plains, rivers and lakes, bays and inlets,—Nature and Art,—uniting to form a 
scene of enchanting loveliness. A. H. HOYT. 


A History of Bristol and Bremen in the State of Maine, including the 
Pemaquid Settlement. By Joun Jounston, LL.D., a Native of Bris- 
tol, and Professor-Emeritus of Natural Science in the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Conn., and Cor. Mem. of the Maine Historical Society. 
Albany, N. Y.: Joel Munsell. 1873. [8vo. pp. viii. and 524.] 

No one, though having only a general acquaintance with the history of American 
colonization, needs to be told that one of the very first attempts at a permanent 
settlement by Europeans on this continent took place at Pemaquid, or on the shores 
of Pemaquid Harbor, in the present town of Bristol, co. Lincoln, Maine. Nor 
does he need to be reminded that for more than one hundred and twenty years this 
settlement was the most important in a military and, to some extent, in a commer- 
cial sense, of any on the coast of Maine. Down to the final capture of Louisburg 
the brave hearts and stout arms of its comparatively few inhabitants, sheltered 
or protected by its forts, maintained this outpost-sentinel and defence of the English 
in New-England against the almost incessant warfare of the eastern Indians, and 
against the open or secret machinations of the French. 

The history of this settlement, if we consider it in a commercial aspect alone, 
fills no inconsiderable space ; but if we look at it in its most important, that is, in 
its mi —4 t, it is of so much uence that the history of New-England 
could not be sadeq 


of calupiel aston ond Sip cavteenn an Gay apyaaied 0 conteny'ogs: The publishers 


uately represented or understood, if it were not taken into the 


’ 
account. It is, indeed, probable that, but for this fortified settlement, which was 
maintained at great cost of blood and treasure, the French would have occupied 
and held all east of the Kennebec river, and that the territory lying between that 
river and the St. Croix would to-day be foreign soil. 
Moreover, the a of Pemaquid and the contiguous country is so related to 


and interwoven with the early history of the whole north Atlantic coast, that the 
latter must also be taken into consideration. Hence, although the title of this book 
describes it as a local history, it is much more than that. To have merely chronicled 
the events that happened in Bristol and Bremen, and described the actors, would 
not have been a very difficult or laborious task ; but ‘‘ to show the real importance 
and significance of these transactions, required a wider range of view, and an ex- 
amination of their relations to events simultaneously transpiring in other places on 
the coast, and even in Europe.”’ 

In prosecuting this examination and tracing these relations Dr. Johnston has had 
occasion to treat more or less at length of many mooted questions, especially such 
as are intimately connected with the early history of Maine. His conclusions in 

are such, we think, as the latest discoveries and best authorities substantiate. 

¢ the author has not contented himself with simply rehearsing what others have 

previously written, or with ——or digesting materials and facts heretofore 

publi in separate forms, but he has examined everything for himself, and he 
treats his subjects in a critical and thorough manner, as might have been ex 
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from one who has devoted his life with eminent success to scientific studies and 
la An example of this critical and thorough work will be found in his discus- 


sion of the im nt and vexed question about Capt. George 


Weymouth’s voyage 


to the coast of Maine in 1605, saat ostensibly in quest of a north-west passage, but 
really, in the interest of the government, to anticipate the French in making dis- 


coveries on the American continent. 


To the people of Bristol and Bremen especially, and scarcely in a less degree to 
the people of Maine generally, this volume must be a work of great interest and 
value. It is an able, honest, pee , and modest history, and, in most ~~, 


is one of the best of its class on our 8 


elves. It was published by subscription, 


poely a new and revised edition will be called for. We hope that every native of 
aine will make an effort to secure a copy of it. It will do them and their chil- 


dren no harm to read and study it: it will do them more 


than newspapers and 


novels. Why is it that the mass of the people are so little interested in local and 
general history? Is this want of interest evidence of degeneracy, or penuriousness, 


or is it owing to lack of information as to what to read, or where to 
torical books? Whatever the reason may be, the fact is as true as it is 


rocure his- 
entable. 


Dr. Johnston’s Tr is furnished with a map, with seven portraits, including 
c 


one of the author, whi 


is painfully inadequate as a picture; and one of Com. 


Tucker, of our revolutionary war navy. A good index supplements the volume. 


A. H. H. 





DEATHS. 


Megane, Major-Gen. George Gordon, in 
Philadelphia, Nov. 6, 1872. He was 
born in Cadiz, Spain, in December, 
1815, while his father, Richard W, 

eade, was serving as U. 8. consul and 
navy-agent at that place, After his re- 
turn to this country he attended a school 
in Georgetown, D. C., kept by the late- 
ly deceased chief-justice of the United 
States, the Hon. Salmon P. Chase. 
He graduated from the military academy 
in 1835; commissioned 2d lieutenant in 
3d art’y, and served in the Seminole war ; 
resigned in 1836, and in 1837-8 was en- 
gaged in the service of the government 
in surveying the Mississippi Delta, the 
Texas boundary, and the north-eastern 
boundary of the United States; in 1842, 
became 2d lieutenant in the corps of 
U. 8. topographical engineers; served 
with Gen. Taylor in the Mexican war ; 
in 1856 became a captain in the to- 
pographical engineer corps; in Aug., 
1861, commissioned brigadier-general of 
volunteers and placed in command of the 
Pennsylvania volunteers ; commanded a 
corps in the battle of Antietam; in 
Nov., 1862, commissioned major-gene- 
ral of volunteers ; in May, 1863, assign- 
ed to the command of the army of the 
Potomac ; in that year he gained a vic- 
tory over Gen. Lee in the celebrated 
battle of Gettysburg; after April, 1864, 
continued in command of the army of the 
Potomac, under Gen, Grant, till. the 


close of the war; after the close of the 
war, in command of the military division 
of the Atlantic, having his head-quar- 
ters in Philadelphia, except about two 
years when he administered civil and 
military affairs under the “ reconstruc- 
tion acts,” in South Carolina, Georgia 
and Florida. 

Gen. Meade was an able, faithful and 
brave officer, and a soldier of approved 
and growing capacity. His funeral ob- 
sequies were celebrated with unusual 
pomp, and were attended by the chief 
civil and military officers of the govern- 
ment and by many prominent citizens 
from all parts of the sours 

Gen. Meade received the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws from Harvard 
University in 18665. 


Rerp.—The Hon. Charles Reed died in 


Montpelier, Vt., March 7, 1873. He 
was born in Thetford, Vt., Nov. 24, 
1814. His early youth was —_ in 
the place of his nativity, where his father, 
the Hon. Joseph Reed, resided anterior 
to his removal to Montpelier in 1827. 
He entered Dartmouth College in 1831, 
and graduated in 1835. He became a 
member of Harvard University in the 
department of law, and graduated in 
1839. He formed a ership with 
Horace W. Heaton, Esq., and under the 
firm of Heaton and Reed, practised his 
profession in Montpelier more than 
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thirty-three years with eminent suc- 
cess. 

As a lawyer, he was among the ablest 
in the state. He was gifted by nature 
with a legal mind, clear, logical and 
comprehensive. In court, he stated the 
law and the facts in his case with ex- 
traordinary clearness, and appealed to 
the judgment and understanding, rarely 
to the emotions, and never to the pre- 
judices of those whom he addressed. 

He was an early advocate of the Re- 
form School in Vermont, and on its 
establishment he was elected one of its 
trustees, and his influence was largely 
felt in its entire administration, and in 
rendering it at once efficient and an 
honor to the state. 

As a citizen, in the parish to which he 
belonged, in all local matters that tended 
to the public welfare, he was active and 
uncompromising in giving to them a 
hearty and courageous support. 

He was prominent in the Vermont 
Historical Society for many years. He 
was its librarian, and an efficient mem- 
ber of the publishing committee, com- 
posed of Governor Hall, the Hon. E. P. 
‘Walton and himself, under whose super- 
vision were issued its first two volumes 
of collections, in matter and form so 
highly creditable to that society. He 
was likewise librarian of the state-library 
for fifteen years, and the large and 
valuable additions which he secured for 
this as well as for that of the Historical 
Society, will be a lasting monument to 
his judgment, industry and taste. Four 
days before his death, he addressed an 
unusually long letter to the writer, full 
of enthusiastic historical interest, set- 
ting forth some of his plans for its ad- 
vancement in his native state. 
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Mr. Reed was never an aspirant for 
office; it was not in his nature to be so, 
He, however, served as a representative 
in the legislature, and was likewise a 
member of the state senate. Those who 
knew him well, believed that he pos- 
sessed qualities that would adorn the 
bench of the supreme court, and they 
not only hoped, but expected that he 
would, at no distant day, be elevated to 
that important post, 

Mr. Reed died suddenly of pleuro- 
pneumonia, resulting from a cold con- 
tracted while making historical investi- 
gations in the library not sufficiently 
warmed, increased by a day of exposure 
in attending to public business, only 
three days before his decease. 

We are gratified to know that a dis- 
course is to be delivered before the His- 
torical Society of Vermont, as a memorial 
of his services and character. 

Epmunp F, SLarrer. 


Tuompson, John R., in the city of New- 
York, April 30, 1873. He was born in 
Richmond, Va., Oct. 23, 1823, and was a 
— of the University of Virginia. 

e read law in the office of the Hon, 
James A. Seddon, and at the university, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1846. 
In 1847 he became editor of the South- 
ern Literary Messenger, and continued 
in that position many years. Besides 
his contributions to that work, he de- 
livered several addresses at colleges, and 
lectures before societies. While in Eng- 
land, during the late war, he contributed 
to the Index, and Morning Herald, and 
to Blackwood and other magazines, 
Recently he was literary editor of the 
New-York Evening Post. 





























